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ABSTRACT _ This issue marks the tenth year of publishing Latera/. We reflect here 
on this milestone and highlight work in the current issue, including a new forum on 
Cultural Constructions of Race and Racism in the Middle East and North Africa / 
Southwest Asia and North Africa (MENA/SWANA) and a special section on 
Cripistemologies of Crisis: Emergent Knowledges for the Present. We discuss several 
of these pieces in relationship to ongoing violence in Israel and attacks in the United 
States against "critical race theory" and conclude with calls for open access 
scholarship. 


KEYWORDS critical race theory, cultural studies, disability, open access, Palestine, 
race 


We are pleased to publish the first issue of the tenth volume of Laterai—one of the largest 
issues the journal has ever published. In the decade since the journal's inception, Lateral 
has published timely and important scholarship, and this issue is no exception. The 
groundbreaking work of the early issues in establishing a digital platform for cultural 
studies scholarship and activism has developed and deepened through recent strides in 
engaged and accessible scholarship. 


Extending Work on Race and Racism 


This spring, we published Cultural Constructions of Race and Racism in the Middle East 
and North Africa / Southwest Asia and North Africa (MENA/SWANA) < 
https://csalateral.org/archive/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east- 
north-africa-southwest-asia-mena-swana/> , edited and introduced < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/introduction-el-zein/> by Rayya El Zein. Like other Lateral 
forums, this work is imagined as a tool for conversation, education, and agitation. The 
forum features an outstanding collection of reflections on white supremacy, colonialism, 
and colorism in the region, and, importantly, this forum had an immediate impact on the 
discourse around and the practice of blackface. During Nowruz, the Persian new year 
celebration, Tehran's deputy mayor suspended blackface performances, citing Beeta 
Baghoolizadeh's contribution to the Latera/ forum: “The Myths of Haji Firuz: The Racist 
Contours of the Iranian Minstrel.” < https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions- 
race-racism-middle-east-north-africa-southwest-asia-mena-swana/myths-haji-firuz- 
racist-contours-iranian-minstrel-baghoolizadeh/> ‘In an effort to extend the reach of this 


scholarship beyond English-speaking readers, we were pleased to also publish a Persian- 
langauge version < https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism- 
middle-east-north-africa-southwest-asia-mena-swana/myths-haji-firuz-racist-contours- 
iranian-minstrel-baghoolizadeh/fa/> of this article, translated by Elahe Nezhadhossein. 
Also included in the forum are Parisa Vaziri's “Thaumaturgic, Cartoon Blackface,” < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/thaumaturgic-cartoon-blackface-vaziri/> which explores the 
narratives of blackface in Persian comics, and Bam Willoughby's “Opposing A Spectacle of 
Blackness: Arap Baci, Baci Kalfa, Dadi, and the Invention of African Presence in Turkey,” < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/opposing-spectacle-blackness-arap-baci-kalfa-dad- 
african-presence-turkey-willoughby/> which traces the combined use of blackface-like 
and drag-like techniques in three figures within Turkish popular culture. 




















Two pieces in the forum consider colonial histories with respect to race and racism. 
“‘Incommensurate Ontologies’? Anti-Black Racism and the Question of Islam in French 
Algeria” < https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east- 
north-africa-southwest-asia-mena-swana/incommensurate-ontologies-anti-black-racism- 
islam-french-algeria-davis/> by Muriam Haleh Davis looks at race, religion, and colonial 
history, drawing on Frantz Fanon’s analysis of anti-Black racism in mainland France to 
understand the dynamics of settler colonialism in Algeria. Leila Tayeb’s “What is Whiteness 
in North Africa?” < https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism- 
middle-east-north-africa-southwest-asia-mena-swana/whiteness-in-north-africa-tayeb/> 
takes up the legal, colonial, and state histories under and through which racialization 
proceeded in North and Saharan Africa since the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. 


Several authors in the forum engage questions of racecraft in various sites, including 
Shayna Silverstein and Darci Sprengel’s “An (Un)Marked Foreigner: Race-Making in 
Egyptian, Syrian, and German Popular Cultures Black,” < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/unmarked-foreigner-race-egyptian-syrian-german-popular- 
cultures-silverstein-sprengel/> which presents two ethnographic studies: how Syrian 
musicians negotiate musical multiculturalism as they integrate into German society and 
how independent musicians in Egypt navigate the racialized entanglements of national and 
international security logics that privilege Western foreigners. In “On Blackness and the 
Nation in Arabic Hip Hop: Case Studies from Lebanon and Libya,” < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/blackness-nation-arabic-hip-hop-lebanon-libya-nickell- 
benkato/> Chris Nickell and Adam Benkato explore anti-Blackness in Arabic hip hop 
through discussions of a rap battle in Beirut, Lebanon and music videos from Benghazi, 
Libya, offering glimpse at “the discursive level at which racecraft functions.” Sascha 
Crasnow’'s "Co-option and Erasure: Mizrahi Culture in Israel” < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/cooption-erasure-mizrahi-culture-israel-crasnow/> explores 
racism and white supremacy through the privileging of Ashkenazi Jews in Israeli 
mainstream culture and the co-option of Mizrahi and Palestinian cultural elements. Greg 
Burris theorizes Israeli whiteness with respect to African migrants in “Black Skin, White 
Cameras: African Asylum-Seekers in Israeli Documentary Film.” < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/black-skin-white-cameras-african-asylum-seekers-israeli- 
documentary-film-burris/> 












































The relevance of this work cannot be understated amidst ongoing violence in the settler 
colonial state of Israel. We join many academics, departments, societies, and publishers2 
in supporting Palestinian rights and calling for an end to Israel’s regime of occupation, 
apartheid, and oppression over the Palestinian people. Work in the forum and elsewhere in 
the journal? furthers the Palestinian Campaign for the Academic and Cultural Boycott of 
Israel (PACBI) < https://obdsmovement.net/academic-boycott> denunciation of propaganda 
initiatives that promote Israel or whitewash its violations of international law. We welcome 
current and future scholarship that exposes this violence, builds support for Palestinian 
rights, and highlights Palestinian culture and scholarship. 








In presenting a forum on race, we must also note ongoing attacks on “critical race theory” 
in the United States, which have increased sharply over the past two months“ and created 
a chilling effect in higher education, even beyond the borders of the states in which 
legislators have attempted to censor public schools from teaching the history of racism.® 
Notably, pressure from conservatives has led the University of North Carolina Board of 
Trustees to withhold approval of tenure for Nikole Hannah-Jones,® Knight Chair in Race 
and Investigative Journalism and creator of The 1619 Project published by The New York 
Times, which “aims to reframe the country’s history by placing the consequences of 
slavery and the contributions of Black Americans at the very center of the United States’ 


national narrative.”2 


These assaults on academic freedom underscore the growing importance of venues, 
including open access journals, that are independent of large-scale power structures that 
influence knowledge production and dissemination. Relatedly, the acquisition of ProQuest 
by Clarivate Analytics now places unprecedented power in the hands of single company, 
which may “prioritize profit over knowledge, negatively impacting the authority, integrity 
and independence of research.”® In supporting open access, we are mindful not only of 
digital access, but also accessibility in the broadest sense. Imperialism and racial 
capitalism are enacted through the body, as states and extra-state actors target 
populations for injury and premature death in ways that both produce and exceed 
boundaries of “disability” as well as of race and class.2 Attacks on academic freedom and 
the ongoing privatization of scholarship are struggles over capital, one front in the 
concerted, racially-hierarchical production of vulnerability, precarity, debility, and death. 
“Accessibility,” broadly conceived, must also indicate interventions against the 
“inaccessibility” of these regimes of structured and targeted violence. 


Cripistemologies of Crisis 


Grappling head-on with the ableist violences of racial capitalism, specifically under 
everyday conditions of emergency, this issue features Theodora Danylevich and Alyson 
Patsavas's special section, Cripistemologies of Crisis: Emergent Knowledges for the 
Present < https://csalateral.org/archive/section/cripistemologies-of-crisis/> . This 
prescient work, underway before the beginning of the COVID-19 pandemic, centers on 
disability’s epistemological insights for understanding, surviving, and transforming crisis. In 
the introduction < https://csalateral.org/section/cripistemologies-of-crisis/introduction- 
emergent-knowledges-for-the-present-danylevich-patsavas/> to this section, Danylevich 
and Patsavas build from the example of the organized abandonment of the 2019 California 
power shut-offs to argue for the importance of crip interventions that both interrupt 
produced vulnerabilities and center the survival of the vulnerable. Through their 














introduction, Danylevich and Patsavas outline the urgency of uplifting and learning from 
disabled peoples’ knowledge of how to survive crisis and of the nature of “crisis” itself, as 
well as the urgency of transforming the lived conditions of precarity. The section's 
explorations of crip time and cripistemologies illuminate ways of being in and thinking of 
the world that are essential to our collective survival of the proliferating crises of the 
contemporary world. 


Angela Carter continues the special section in “When Silence Said Everything: 
Reconceptualizing Trauma Through Critical Disability Studies.” < 
https://csalateral.org/section/cripistemologies-of-crisis/when-silence-said-everything- 
reconceptualizing-trauma-through-critical-disability-studies-carter/> Through a critical 
disability studies-informed reading and reflective interpretation of X Gonzalez's 2018 
“March For Our Lives” speech, the article explores “trauma’s attributes of instability.” 
Carter offers a political/relational model as a modus by which trauma may become a site of 
collective reimagining. 


Alyson K. Spurgas works against narratives of trauma’s unnarratability to amplify 
experiences of feminized trauma specifically in “Solidarity in Falling Apart: Toward a Crip, 
Collectivist, and Justice-Seeking Theory of Feminine Fracture.” < 
https://csalateral.org/section/cripistemologies-of-crisis/solidarity-falling-apart-toward- 
crip-collectivist-justice-theory-feminine-fracture-spurgas/> The article outlines how 
psychology's use of dissociation delimits trauma through/to the experiences and 
diagnoses of white, wealthy, cis-normative, and heteronormative femininity. Instead, 
Spurgas advocates for a dissociative-adjacent focus through examples of the chronic, 
mundane, and accumulative experiences of trauma shaped by structures such as anti- 
Black racism, immigrant detention, and neoliberal capitalism. From this re-framing of 
trauma, Spurgas explores how “feminine fracturing and falling apart” can function as 
practice of radical, collective care for those who live with raced, classed, and gendered 
trauma. 


Jess Whatcott’s “Crip Collectivity Beyond Neoliberalism in Octavia Butler's Parable of the 
Sower" < https://csalateral.org/section/cripistemologies-of-crisis/crip-collectivity-beyond- 
neoliberalism-octavia-butler-parable-of-the-sower-whatcott/> also engages collectivity. 
With attention to cripistemologies in science/speculative fiction, Whatcott joins Pickens's 
and Shalk’'s analyses of Parable of the Sower as a Black feminist theory of disability and 
madness. Whatcott’s reading of the novel explores and illuminates Butler's theorization of 
the relationship between political economy and disability, and highlights how Parable of 
the Sower is engaged by activists and organizers actively building collective futures. 











As a continuation of this special section, Danylevich and Patsavas call for contributions < 
https://csalateral.org/upcoming/#cripistemologies> to an archive or tapestry of “evidence” 
of ephemeral and everyday modes of living and surviving during crises, particularly the 
current pandemic. In keeping with Lateral's expansive and flexible submission scope, they 
specifically solicit a range of contributions, including mementos, dreams, reflections, 
poetry, and essays, by July 31, 2021. 








Original Articles 


This issue features several original articles that break new ground in the theory and 
practice of cultural studies across various locations and times. 


In our lead article, Richard Simpson examines "the emergence of the cruise ship city as 
inseparable from the onset of globalized urbanization” and the necessity of a critical 
pedagogy that can respond and reshape regional understandings and resistances. 
Simpson's “Toward an Alaskan Critical Regionalist Pedagogy: Mapping the Cruise Ship 
Industry through Visual Spatial Tactics” < https://csalateral.org/issue/10-1/toward-alaskan- 
critical-regionalist-pedagogy-mapping-cruise-ship-industry-visual-spatial-tactics- 
simpson/> insightfully reads globalizing capital through particular zones of regionality from 
the port to the city to the state, while questioning the ways that cultural imaginaries are 
built and sustained through pedagogical methods. Simpson describes his own classroom 
research project with students and unpacks the possibilities of mapping and 
countermapping as praxis. 











In “‘A Program of Complete Disorder’: The Black Iconoclasm Within Fanonian Thought,” < 
https://csalateral.org/issue/10-1/a-program-of-complete-disorder-black-iconoclasm- 
fanonian-thought-athanasopoulos/> Charles Athansopoulos takes up Wilderson’'s and 
Sexton's afropessimisms to challenge Taussig's critique of iconoclasms and to expand and 
explode Fanonian humanisms. Athanasopoulos argues that Fanon’s “un programme de 
désordre absolu” is a “Black iconoclasm” that uniquely remains anti-icon. As a means of 
bringing “ending the world into the realm of everyday practice” through the “ritual 
orientation of chaos” of Fanon’s theory, Athanasopoulos strives to hold the reader in the 
dialectical liminal of and against the promise of any particular agenda for redemption in the 
anti-Black world. 


Academic hoaxing has, since at least the well-known Sokal Affair, often involved targeting 
sub-fields engaged in cultural inquiry or those that explore controversial questions 
(pertaining to, for example, sexuality and gender studies), or, finally, that pursue highly- 
specialized and sophisticated forms of theoretical research and production. In this issue, 
lan Reilly offers a systematic and comprehensive study of academic hoaxing in his article, 
“Airing Grievances: Academic Hoaxing and the Performance of Boundary Work.” < 
https://csalateral.org/issue/10-1/airing-grievances-academic-hoaxing-performance- 
boundary-work-reilly/> Through an examination of the recent and incendiary 2018 
“grievance studies” hoax, Reilly shows how hoaxing performs an institutional critique that 
pertains to the production, verification, and dissemination of knowledge. Taking a broader 
and more historical view of recent hoaxes in the media and in academia, Reilly's work 
situates the 2018 hoax with other contemporary examples and illustrates the different 
kinds of boundary work that are performed and enacted by academics to shed light on the 
conflicting ways knowledge production and academic labour are currently contextualized 
and understood. 





Steff Nellis's “Enacting Law: The Dramaturgy of the Courtroom on the Contemporary 
Stage” < https://csalateral.org/issue/10-1/enacting-law-dramaturgy-courtroom- 
contemporary-stage-nellis/> points us toward the dramaturgical possibilities of “how 
contemporary theatrical tribunals could contribute to the enlargement of public knowledge 
on historical and contemporary examples of injustice, and whether they could obtain 
effective changes in our societies.” In doing so, Nellis examines the tribunal as a legal and 
dramatic genre, asking how justice is not only enacted and re-enacted, but how pre- 
enactments can shape and reshape systems and perceptions. The article imbricates the 
legal with the theatrical and asks us to imagine the ways the two function both onstage 
and in the courtroom. 











In “On Remembering Le premier festival culturel panafricain d’‘Alger 1969: An Assembled 
Interview” < https://csalateral.org/issue/10-1/remembering-le-premier-festival-culturel- 
panafricain-d-alger-1969-interview-kimmel/> Anna Kimmel speaks with Elaine Mokhtefi, 
tracing her memories and impressions of the 1969 event. Kimmel’s interview with Mokhtefi 
is augmented and structured through an interweaving of archival, theoretical, and 
scholarly materials. The work thus offers a new look back at the festival and its lasting 
cultural importance while enacting a cultural materialist historiography. 











Finally, we continue to expand the Years in Cultural Studies timeline < 
https://csalateral.org/years> with Sebastiaan Gorissen's “1986—The Marxist Disciplining 
of the Cultural Studies Project.” < https://csalateral.org/section/years-in-cultural- 
studies/1986-marxist-disciplining-cultural-studies-gorissen/> Gorissen approaches this 
year as the moment where cultural studies—and what, in hindsight, has been dubbed 
post-Marxist (more specifically, post-Gramscian) approaches—begins to move past the 
structural Marxism inaugurated by Louis Althusser. By engaging with Althusser's 
conception of ideology and agency both Stuart Hall and, additionally, Ernesto Laclau and 
Chantal Mouffe, make their own moves to rethink the role that class and agency play in 
culture, ideology theory, and ideology critique. Gorissen argues that cultural studies’ 
grappling with Althusser and, additionally, that the theoretical implications of cultural 
studies and related neo-Gramscian approaches to culture and power remain a core 
methodological and theoretical issue for cultural studies today. 


Calls for Papers 


In addition to the call for Crip Pandemic Life: A Tapestry < 
https://csalateral.org/upcoming/#cripistemologies> , two other special calls close at the 
end of July. 


The Civic Paths Group < https://civicpaths.uscannenberg.org/> at the University of 
Southern California invites practitioners, artists, community leaders, scholars, and others 
who want to share their lived and observed experiences with baking, cooking, and eating 
as a shared, emotional, critical, challenging, creative, civic, even nostalgic experience to 
submit their work to a new forum Feeding the Civic Imagination! Proposals describing 
experiences, case studies, annotated recipes, or critical short pieces that provoke thought 
and reflection are due by July 30, 2021 via instructions at 
https://csalateral.org/upcoming/#food < https://csalateral.org/upcoming/#food> . 








Finally, in reflecting on this decennial milestone for the journal, we began to think about 
moments that punctuate the history of cultural studies—and the important gaps between 
them. An interregnum is most often associated with general uncertainty, a lack of 
collective political will, and an opaque horizon concealing abysmal futures. Equally, an 
interregnum can offer radically new conditions of possibility. The editorial team at Lateral 
seeks contributions for an edited volume that trace a genealogy of the recent past to help 
analyze the present and point toward a future that may or may not arrive. We seek 
contributions that assume a strategic posture and that consider the interregnum as it 
might be experienced from various social positions and sites around the world. We 
welcome contributors from various theoretical approaches, fields, and disciplines, whether 
they be humanistic, social-scientific, or, at times, outside of liberal arts proper. In 
addressing this call, some may find evidence or symptoms of the interregnum in political 


unrest, electoral politics, leftist and populist movements, emergent economic models, and 
new platforms—among other regimes of order—while others may look to literature, arts, 
film, music, or other cultural artifacts. Abstract proposals are due by July 31, 2021; full 
details of the call are available at https://csalateral.org/cfp-cultural-studies-in-the- 
interregnum < https://csalateral.org/cfp-cultural-studies-in-the-interregnum/> . 
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Pedagogy: Mapping the Cruise Ship 
Industry through Visual Spatial Tactics 
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ABSTRACT In an era when urban space is theorized as an educative science 
enhancing productivity, business, and management, we witness the emergence of 
teaching as a dominant productive force for the first time in the history of capital. 
Given the decisive role of knowledge production in the development of globalized 
urbanization it becomes vital to identify critical pedagogies that not only engage the 
production of space but grasp the production of space as pedagogical. To do so, | 
attend to interventions into regionalist studies and the global city to argue for visual 
spatial tactics as a tool for a critical regionalist pedagogy capable of linking material, 
affective, and discursive practices with a placed-based approach to globalized 
urbanization. Students design a collaborative website documenting the spatial history 
of cruise ship tourism in Alaska as an argument over the right to the city. Identifying 
this living process—framing the cruise industry as a constitutive system fusing 
discourse, space, and identity to restructure history, nature, and region—becomes a 
means of questioning and revising otherwise generalized theories often brought to 
bear on tourist landscapes, on Alaska, and on critical pedagogy itself. This case study 
shows the emergence of the cruise ship city as inseparable from the onset of 
globalized urbanization and how it, in turn, provides edifying material to mobilize a 
critical regionalist pedagogy within contemporary forms of educative landscapes. 


KEYWORDS | Alaska, countermap, cruise ship, globalization, higher education, 
pedagogy, regionalism, spatial relations, urban, visual spatial tactic 








The Cruise Ship as Campus 


In 2016, the Crystal Serenity became the largest luxury cruise liner to sail the northwest 
passage above North America.! This sea route linking the Atlantic and Pacific ocean has 
been unnavigable for centuries due to unpredictable variations in Arctic sea ice. But 
warming northern waters now welcome a new era in Arctic tourism that seeks to showcase 
remote indigenous communities and pristine glaciated landscapes even as they are 
threatened by climate change in the new century. In fact, threat is the appeal of the 
spectacle. Michael Byers refers to this new type of high-end travel as “extinction tourism” 
where travelers seek to experience species, cultures, and landscapes as they confront 
environmental crisis, a crisis born of high-fuel emission activities such as the cruise ship 
industry itself.2 Contradictions such as these once served as a ready point of departure for 
critical pedagogy, but where does one begin once the critical ironies of capitalist 
processes are overshadowed by their sheer marketability?2 


Meanwhile aboard the Crysta/ Serenity, pedagogy abounds. Crystal Cruise Lines offers 
passengers access to the Creative Learning Institute which partners with the Cleveland 
Clinic, Tai Chi Cultural Center, and the Society of Wine Educators to bring comprehensive 
instruction in languages, music, wellness, and art.4 The Institute features programs with 
celebrity experts who offer TEDx-like lectures in a range of categories. Many luxury cruise 
lines now incorporate enrichment and educational programs as part of their sailing 
experience, and cruises can be found incorporating specific themes like cooking, 
computers, history, finance, astronomy, or art.2 Colorado State University’s Semester At 
Sea < https://www.semesteratsea.org> offers college credit to 1,500 undergraduates a 
year across seventy-five courses in humanities, business, and science. The floating 
campus of the MV Explorer, complete with classrooms, computer labs, and a nine 
thousand volume library, claims to make “the world your classroom” by circumnavigating 
the globe twice a year, making stops in different regions of the world in conjunction with 
course syllabi.® 





The image of floating campuses networking learning environments around the world 
denotes how “knowledge economies” have made any dissociation between education and 
economics untenable.Z With the transition from Fordism to flexible accumulation, as 


universities shift from national to international protocols to redefine their operations, 
scholars have mapped the contours of an emergent hegemonic education paradigm that 
removes the logistic clash between democracy and market demand, links the interests of 
the state with global capital, and positions students as entrepreneurial actors in every 
sphere of life.2 Although implemented as a measure of social control and a reaction to 
perceived political fears after World War Il, the mid-century cultural institution of the 
American university initiated affordable and accessible mass education as a functional 
cornerstone of democracy and articulated a form of liberal arts motivated by preparing a 
diverse citizenship capable of engaging national and international problems as its prime 
objective.2 Facing economic and cultural realities of neoliberal governmentality, the same 
institution now reframes knowledge, thought, and training toward developing human 
capital, and higher education now adopts corporate protocols to define its content and 
purpose, physical appearance, financial structure, evaluation metrics, management style, 
advertising, organization, and promotion.1° 


The impact of this evisceration of a mass liberal arts education over the past forty years 
demands ongoing rigorous attention. Equally important will be avoiding the paralysis of 
pedagogical imagination that follows from this expanded role of education as an 
instrument suturing globalized urbanization and the nation-state to neoliberal economic 
policy. | want to suggest that the conversion of students and state universities into 
subjects of the economic imagination works both ways, and knowledge production today 
—in the form of Crystal's Creative Learning Institute, as much as biometric turns in 
organizational studies, quantifications of selfhood, smart cities, and parametric urbanism, 
to name a few—arises as a staple of economic value and a driving force of global 
production and consumption processes, while the university itself, far from crumbling in 
ruins, ascends as a key protagonist in the development of multinational economies, 
globalized urban space, and prestige networks for individual success.” In an era when 
urban space is theorized as an educative science to enhance productivity, business, and 
management, we witness the act of educating, perhaps for the first time in the history of 
capitalism, as a dominant productive force of economic expansion.”2 Indeed the advent of 
knowledge economies references the scale to which education mediates the spatial 
restructuring of nation-states into new global economic regimes harnessing flexible 
systems of accumulation and broad interdependent networks, transnational migration, and 
regional urban development premised upon deterritorialized flows of capital, often 
anchored precisely by university and corporate campuses that distinguish regional 
cultures.23 In this historical context, a critical pedagogy must emerge from how the 
material and discursive production of education practices, whether on cruise ships, 
college campuses, or "cities of knowledge,” instantiate social relationships that have 
implications for the state’s formation, or disintegration, in regard to processes of 
globalization and neoliberalism."4 If the cruise ship today is a metonym of the corporatized 
campus, we may do well to search for such a critical pedagogy within its unique spatial 
formations in which multinational capital functions omnipresently over local decisions, 
governments, and urbanization.1® 


At the University of Alaska Southeast, my students and | approach the transformation of 
downtown Juneau as an argument and contestation over the right to the city, as well as an 
active public discourse producing and circulating polemical images and popular practices 
of aregion currently in the throes of cruise ship “touristification.” Identifying the specific 
contours of this living process—framing the cruise ship industry as a constitutive system 
fusing discourse, urban space, and social identity to restructure local history, nature, and 
region—became a means of questioning and revising the otherwise generalized theories 
often brought to bear on tourist landscapes, on Alaska, and on critical pedagogy itself. 
Over the course of a fifteen-week semester, our digital cartographic website, entitled 
Globalizing Southeast Alaska < https://www.historypin.org/en/cultural-geography-of- 
southeast-alaska/globalizing-southeast- 

alaska/geo/58.301944, -134.419722,4/bounds/38.088681,-154.611129,71.197292,-114.228 
315/paging/1> , became an active space for political formation and the collective 
production of knowledge as students engaged the impact of cruise ship tourism—that is to 
say the cultural, rhetorical, and material resonance between their everyday lives, abstract 
flows of the global economy, labor, and state, federal, and international policy in southeast 
Alaska—as constitutive of spatial inequalities, uneven social relations, and systemic racism 
and classism. My purpose in analyzing this project in this article is to extend its 
productivity, to learn something from it, which is the goal of pedagogical practice, by 
applying its lessons not so much as a model of critical pedagogy, but as a cultural practice 
for a particular place and time. The cartographic itineraries of the Crystal Serenity seizes 
opportunities for remapping the northwest passage and establishing a future that 











monetizes the newly accessible landscapes incurred by climate change while at the same 
time doubling down on the logic and impact of carbon capitalism (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. The Crystal Serenity at a stop in Ulukhaktok in the Inuvik region of Canada. Ulukhaktok had a 
population of 419 in 2016. The Crystal Serenity brings 1,000 passengers on its luxury liner. Photograph by 
Katie Orlinksy, used with permission. 


The following counter-mapping project confronts this form of globalized urbanization by 
forging a progressive classroom practice that merges the digital with the residual materials 
of tradition and nostalgia animating the regional rhetorics of Alaska. 


In the following case study, | use critical regionalism to frame a digital pedagogy capable of 
establishing three discursive connections or “joints”: first, students’ own spatial knowledge 
about their home and everyday life situated within their own struggles over space as it 
pertains to class, race, gender, sexuality, and ethnicity; second, the non-representable, 
abstract processes of late capitalist globalization; and third, the situated discursive and 
material rhetorics of space in southeast Alaska. In the act of mapping these connections, 
my students identify the ways their own lives are interpellated into a place-making process 
in Juneau, both as local subjects and objects of global determinations, and they develop a 
sense that they are a part of social and political change. | pay particular attention to the 
process of student collaboration to examine visual spatial tactics as instruments that 
facilitate shared knowledge, collective interpretive framing, and political formation. | 
conclude by addressing the educative potential of a critical regionalist pedagogy as an 
interdisciplinary and transnational educational theory for analyzing the interurban rise of 
the cruise ship city and neoliberal global formations. 


The task of a transformative pedagogy involves the reconfiguration of the relations of 
dominant spatial processes, the necessity to reinvent urbanization in ways designed to 
maximize human freedom. This involves much more than democratic access to public 
resources such as education. In The Right to the City, Henri Lefebvre insists that access 
and equal distribution are not enough—the ultimate political stake involves the collective 
right to engage landscape as an artistic human practice, that is to say as a pedagogical 
project, which includes the potential to make and remake identity and collectivity itself.16 In 
this work, | identify the way in which the right to the city includes the act of writing the city. 
As such, | show how a critical regionalist pedagogy contributes to an understanding of 
urbanization as a social right by creating a learning process whereby students write the 
city as a social production, and in doing so, grasp urbanization as indispensable to social 
change through its capacity to link global relations, practices, and structures to the 
struggles of everyday life. 


Toward a Critical Regionalist Pedagogy 


In his analysis of the cultural logic of global market capital, Fredric Jameson asserts that 
one of the integral features of postmodernism is its open tolerance for an aesthetics of 
didacticism, and as such, the work of identifying creative and critical possibilities within 
this expanded realm of art and culture becomes urgent./Z Given the pervasive educative 
motive embraced by the cruise ship industry, and multinational capital in general, it 
becomes necessary to distinguish sites of teaching not solely in terms of their ideological 
position, but also in terms of their relational position, that is, the way historical, social, and 
lived dimensions function within a setting as a productive and constitute practice. As such, 
in the era of globalization, new organs of analysis capable of relationality and association 
become vital, and regionalism has emerged as a valuable spatial category precisely due to 
its mediating role between urban, national, and international signification. Through a 
rhetorical lens, region does not mark a bounded space or territory, but rather emphasizes 
what Doreen Massey calls “relational space,” or heterotopias characterized by 
relationships between and among places.!8 Massey argues against neatly defined 
distinctions between the local and global that are implied when scholars theorize global 
cities as having a particular set of distinct properties. Instead emergent spatial forms of 
globalized urbanization demarcate dialectical relationships between collective actors 
through a variety of global, regional, and local flows that actively negotiate these scaled 
topographies./2 


Building on this relational approach, critical regionalism has emerged as an aesthetic 
paradigm across a range of disciplines, a development that may signal its value as much 
as its failure, given that this polemic was precisely called upon to challenge disciplinary 
boundaries.2° Yet theoretical emphases on relational flows and practices over and against 
static conceptions of place and identity have proven to have limitations. Barbara L. Allen 
calls for a rethinking of theoretical approaches to critical regionalism by implementing 
performative modes of action in which place is given meaning based upon the unique 
forms of relationships that geographically locate identity.2' Allen takes up Judith Butler's 
performative theory to push beyond simply identifying scaled flows, activities, and 
practices as a basis for conceptualizing place-based identities, and toward directly 
addressing the “glaring omission” that socially-constructed “practices” and “interactions” 
remain under-theorized and under-represented in the body of regionalist and critical 
regionalist literature. “What is needed,” writes Allen, “are more robust tools for 
understanding the intersection of cultural practices and regional places."22 


The concept of “region” has additionally received attention from urban studies where 
scholars have sought place-based approaches to the global city. Ananya Roy argues that 
area-based knowledge deepens theoretical attempts to articulate a relational study of 
space and place and that theories of the global city must be developed in specific places 
and require a “rather paradoxical combination of specificity and generalizability: that 
theories have to be produced in space (and it matters where they are produced), but that 
they can then be appropriated, borrowed, and remapped. In this sense, the sort of theory 
being urged is simultaneously located and dislocated.”22 This dilemma of representing that 
which is located and dislocated, | argue, involves the sort of theory that may also be called 
an allegory. That is, a way of producing the placed-based specificity of contemporary 
global interurban networks as well as the material transformations, consequences, and 
implications of their dislocated practices. These interventions demand pedagogical tools 
that conjoin seemingly oppositional forces of material forms and discursive practices 
within a specified placed-based approach to dislocated processes of globalized 
interurbanization. 


To advance these lines of research seeking to strengthen regionalist approaches to global 
urbanization and to develop critical regionalism as an interdisciplinary pedagogy, | want to 
briefly examine Fredric Jameson's discussion of this “architecture of resistance” to 
address how its intersectional dynamic may differentiate an aesthetic practice outside the 
ideological constraints of postmodernism.24 In The Seeds of Time Jameson identifies 
critical regionalism's repudiation of corporate hegemony, yet notes that this aesthetic does 
not seek recourse within the provincial as in the sentimentalization of the local one finds, 
for example, in the practice of neoregionalism.2& Instead, the residual practices and 
traditions of a region, or culturally coherent zone, that stand opposed to the homogenizing 
processes of globalization are taken up as the very means to establish an environment 
where “the body as a whole is seen as being essential to the manner in which it is 
experienced.”2® The link here between the representational space of the body and the 
experience of the body, or between the visual and experiential, becomes a productive or 


constitutive practice. Indeed this relationship between the visual/representational and the 
tactile/experiential becomes Jameson's primary interest in critical regionalism, as it does 
not aim to pin these variables against each other, but rather offers a language that permits 
us to reconfigure their synesthetic relationality in a number of unexpected ways. Critical 
regionalism challenges the primacy of the visual by shifting attention to the non- 
representational category of the pressurized joint as the primordial element of architecture 
and indeed of space itself. Any building, structure, or space comes into being precisely 
through the configuration of a set of fundamental tensions locked into a play of union and 
disunion in which one material or system exists and gives way to another. In drawing 
attention to the relation of oppositional forces that brings a site into being, critical 
regionalism opens an interpretive practice of architecture and landscape that avoids 
isolating any one category, or system of knowing, and prioritizes the diverse range of 
oppositional, yet telluric conditions of the site itself as fundamental to its composition. The 
goal is not to establish realism or authenticity of the local, but rather to site locations in 
such a way that constitutes the act of acknowledging spatially and temporally limited 
compositional factors at work in the production of space and its modification.22 


Jameson's formal assessment of critical regionalism's differentiation from postmodernism 
provides a pedagogic method that integrates a place-based conjuncture of diverse 
registers—scientific principles, metaphor, materiality, and affect—conventionally held in 
opposition to one another or rejected outright as inauthentic. This practice identifies 
forces in opposition as its constitutive structural framework, marking a conceptual shift 
toward identifying moments of both collaboration and disjunction, as a means to identify 
an interdisciplinary pedagogy capable of relating systems of knowledge otherwise 
perceived as incompatible. Diverse knowledge systems and scaled relations are 
inescapable site-specific determinants of any critical regionalist practice, and therefore 
before addressing my case study, it is necessary to articulate the regional rhetorics that 
site this neogeographic project within the constraining forces of a particular time and 
space. 


Late Capital Juneau 


One of the premises of this essay is that educative spaces or pedagogical landscapes, 
such as what | am calling the cruise ship city, have emerged as imaginary geographies 
necessitated by current forces of production and the structural practices of contemporary 
urbanized globalization.2® Representations of space as ‘frontiers’ or ‘hinterlands’ outside 
the reach of capital are inaccurate and deceptive.22 Narratives about the periphery, 
however intensely authored by the cruise ship industry, must in fact be grasped as 
dominant mechanisms subordinating space to capital, and analyzing this located and 
dislocated process strengthens our theorization of globalized urbanization among, within, 
and beyond studies of New York, Mumbai, and London.22 


In 2019, cruise ship tourism marked the fastest growing segment in global travel with an 
increase of 8.4% per year in the number of passengers worldwide.2" In the past decade, 
tourism has been southeast Alaska’s largest private industry both in terms of jobs and 
workforce earnings.22 Since 2016, 90 percent of all tourists arrive in Southeast by cruise 
ship. Over the past five years, downtown Juneau, the state capital, overhauled its entire 
commercial district to prioritize tourism and cruise ship travel as a source of economic 
prosperity premised upon the income of visitor shopping, commercial passenger vessel 
revenues, employment opportunities, and lodging and sales tax ushered in by expanding 
the capacity and frequency of cruise ship tourism.22 With this goal in mind, city officials 
financed a complete reconstruction of the downtown marina to vastly increase ports of call 
and to accommodate larger cruise ships by installing floating Panamax docks capable of 
supporting two thousand-foot ships at a time, repaving streets and rerouting traffic to 
produce commercial corridors for tourists, and commissioning a series of artworks, 
sculptures, museums, tours, way-finding systems, and a mile-long Seawalk leading to a 
forty-five-foot bronze statue of a humpback whale breaching an infinity pool overlooking 
the channel (see Figure 2) 34 
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Figure 2. A bronze humpback whale statue breaching an infinity pool overlooking Gastineau Channel in 
downtown Juneau, Alaska. Photograph by Risha Isom < https://www.rishaisomphotography.com> , used 





with permission 


Juneau maintains a population of 32,000 people, and between the six months of May and 
October, the city receives one and a half million tourists from approximately 600 
international cruise ships.2° In a historical moment marked by depreciating oil prices, this 
restructuring toward the spatial vernacular of cruise ships has been given a legitimized 
sheen, even as money generated by tourism remains a marginal percentage of the state’s 
income.2& 


Yet this spectacular urban investment designed to attract larger and more frequent cruise 
ships occurs at the same historical moment as the full-blown dismantling of state services, 
including Head Start, Medicaid, public transportation, cruise-ship pollution oversight, 
mental-health services, and higher education. Governor Mike Dunleavy introduced these 
cuts in an effort to increase the annual oil revenue dividend that the state pays to every 
resident, thereby shifting state support for public resources into the decisions of private 
individuals resulting in a complete transformation of the production of space in Alaska.22 
For example, the state's drastic reduction of the ferry system will be fatal for many rural 
communities in the state who rely on marine transportation forcing these populations, 
many composed of Alaskan Natives, into the three major cities of the state.28 While 
national media coverage readily documents the relocation of Alaskan villages as a result of 
geographic effects of climate change, often incorrectly constructing narratives of 
disempowered Alaskan Natives, many more will be forced into displacement due the 
reduction of funding to the state ferry system.22 Thus with a struggling state economy, 
government officials utilize the urban core of Juneau to secure Alaska's hand as a top 
destination for Carnival, Norwegian, and Royal Caribbean, while simultaneously eliminating 
state services and public resources, systematically undermining the needs, access, and 
survival of Native populations throughout the state. The increasing mobility of tourists in 
and out of the state weakens the already precarious position of rural communities in 
Alaska, and one wonders what options the state will provide displaced residents facing 
higher costs of living in the urban centers with reduced state services. Additionally the 
primary means of socio-economic mobility, higher education, will be less accessible and 
available. The University of Alaska, the education system in which | currently teach, has 
been issued a $70 million budget cut, forcing the university to declare financial exigency 
and the board of regents to initiate a task force to consolidate three regional institutions— 
located at Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Juneau—into one accredited university. In the 
summer of 2019, John Davies, the UA board of regents chairman, described the state 
university system as “grappling with survival.”42 


“Survival” is not simply an economic issue in Alaska as the term carries environmental, 
cultural, and colonial dimensions as well, and given our focus on points of oppositional 


forces, the rhetorical figures at work defining this region at a particular historical moment 
substantiate the raw material from which a critical regionalist pedagogy must emerge. As 
we have already seen with “extinction” tourism, “near-death” and “survival” are given 
increased cultural purchase in an era defined by environmental crises. Susan Kollin 
identifies this trope of survival as central to the literary and cultural history of Alaska, 
whose regional identity, often premised upon the depiction of a place removed from the 
rest of the world, now deploys a setting of extremity that provides cultural value to 
adventures in remote regions. Film and television shows such as Grizzly Man, Into the 
Wild, and Survivor, and the recent surge of extreme sports such as climbing Denali, 
heleskiing, and Arctic surfing, have become wildly popular cultural phenomenon premised 
upon human encounter with extraordinary places, animals, and landscapes. Access to 
treks into the wild characterize a popular outdoor lifestyle, once the basis of a 
counterculture resistance, that grant consumers—typically white, affluent men who need 
not worry about any other form of physical survival—a high degree of cultural capital. 
Kollin situates these narratives and representations by reminding us that, just as Western 
imperialism was originally shaped by economic expansion into the interior of the Arctic, 
today the popularity of extreme adventures further expands capital's domain into the last 
remote enclaves of untouched nature, now prized for their ideological position as 
seemingly closed off from the rest of the world, thereby charging voyages of survival as 
powerful rhetorical devices capable of concealing the material, economic, racialized, and 
gendered bias of such “natural” encounters.“! 


While these experiences on modernism’s imagined periphery reveal social privilege, they 
also register larger geo-economic practices which no longer situate Alaska as a remote 
enclave of Western imagination, but rather as a central battleground of oppositional forces 
that permit a clearer understanding of the circuits of production and consumption of global 
capital. As fleets of cruise ships look to subsume new territories in the subarctic to stage 
encounters with the extreme species and spaces, we find new narratives of “interiority” in 
which human development and socialization are possible only through encounters at the 
boundaries of the human and non-human. We may consider /nto the Wild and Grizzly Man 
as representations of cultural expansion in which humans attempt to push further and 
further into an interior space. While Chris McCandless’ and Timothy Treadwell’s 
experiences fit the genre of the “Alaska death tale,” they are more precisely stories about 
the desire to connect with nature, and in the process, die by or as food sources in the 
Alaskan wilderness. McCandles unknowingly foraged Hedysarum alpinum seeds which 
contain deadly neurotoxins and Treadwell mistakenly imagined a kinship with grizzly bears 
which led to his mauling and consumption.42 


In each instance, surviving involves reaching toward a new reality, one that extends inward 
as an attempt to “find oneself by losing oneself,” or outward, to forge a domestic 
relationship with wild species. In such acts of survival premised on an imaginary, remote, 
and interiorized space located deep in the Alaskan backcountry, we glimpse a desire for 
forms of knowledge that have been scrubbed of cultural influence as ideas of unspoiled 
nature come to define the character of this extra-aesthetic, nonmeaningful locale. This 
imaginary extra-urban interior zone premised upon scenes of survival open the hope for a 
kind of anti- or pre-modernist space.“3 Yet this desire to commune with an imagined 
interiority is of course no less stylistically produced than the urban metropolis it seeks to 
condemn.“4 In representing Alaska as a wild and timeless region, this last ‘frontier’ now 
conjures a secular sacredness that isolates this place from human history and in doing so 
inscribes familiar narratives of ‘discovery’ that historically legitimized Western capital 
development and the dispossession of land from Native populations through scientific 
discourse.“® Thus we find the trope of survival now pedagogically motivating a range of 
political ambitions from the desire to locate a last vestige of interiority removed from urban 
decay and cultural influences, to the narratives of extinction that justify settler colonial 
practices, to doom tourism providing education and entertainment value for a multinational 
cruise ship industry. 


Without a space for the social production of nature—that is, a concept of human freedom 
and social development through production and reproduction of the earth—the desire to 
imbue a deep and vast interiority with stories of survival, in the name of antidote or 
industry, brutally subordinates these spaces to capital where one is then forced, by capital, 
to have no choice but to neurotically eat away at the borders of the human and non- 
human. These two documentaries, perhaps the most viral representations of Alaska in late 
capitalism and undoubtedly responsible for increased tourism, anticipate the kinds of 
cross-species exchanges that now occur on a much larger global scale through intensified 
agribusiness expansion in the global south which induce the development of exotic 


species on wet markets, seemingly causing zoonotic transfers of the kind originating 
COVID-19.46 Indeed this urgent desire for survival in the interior hinterlands arises 
precisely as both a counter-therapy to intensified urbanization as well as a commercial and 
industrial operation that exposes the overlapping interface between socio-economic 
production and the biological substrate of the natural world. We cannot understand or 
experience nature today apart from global production and consumption demanded by 
capital. Alaska's current dominant thematic of hinterland survival becomes a powerful 
discourse contributing to its urbanization as a theater of human engagement with macro- 
and microbiological organisms that erode the boundaries between the human and non- 
human world as if both were not already immanent to the global market.42 


Narratives of survival in Alaska may thus be understood as formative of what Jessica 
Enoch calls the rhetorics of space or “those material and discursive practices that work to 
compose and enhance a space.”“8 In the pedagogical section to follow, | show how my 
students began the semester by collecting patterns of the regional rhetorics of Juneau 
and how they forge relationships between cultural activities, urban planning, city, state, 
and federal policy. These material and discursive practices compose a rhetorics of space 
that create the urban core of the city, and students engaged this composition to map the 
way identity in Alaska, including their own, is edified and produced in the current historical 
moment.22 While Alaska’s representation of an imaginary biosphere outside urbanization 
inculcates survival-within-a-vast-interiority as a form of cultural capital, it also has 
consequences beyond the privileged practices of recreation, education, and self- 
discovery. On a local scale in Juneau, this discourse bears upon even those who do not 
seek the outdoors but are forced to survive outdoors, as they too are reframed through 
this popular language of recreation. The massive urban redevelopment of the Juneau 
marina required the removal of the city’s homeless population away from the major 
commercial thoroughfare of downtown to erase the unpleasant sight of the destitute and 
eliminate the harassment of tourists within the shopping district. To do so, city officials 
enforced what they called a “no camping" ordinance allowing the police to evict people 
sleeping on private property in specific districts downtown (see Figure 3).2° 
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Figure 3. Map showing the area of enforcement of a “no camping” ordinance along the marina shopping 
district of downtown. The ordinance prohibits camping on the street between midnight and 7 a.m. in the 
downtown marina between Fourth Street and the cruise ship terminal. The marina has recently been 
reconstructed to provide docking for six cruise ships at one time. Image courtesy of City and Bureau of 
Juneau Assembly Agenda Proposal for Ordinance 2016-44 < https://packet.cbjak.org/CoverSheet.aspx? 
ItemID=3580&MeetingID=552> . 








In addition to proximity to free meals provided by the Glory Hole kitchen, the homeless 
have historically congregated downtown once the tourist shops close in order to turn the 
entryways of diamond, souvenir, and T-shirt stores into temporary sleeping quarters due 
to the stream of heat that leaks through the cracks of their entryway doors. The forced 
removal of the homeless from resources downtown is then neutralized by determining 
homelessness as a personal choice, as simply choosing a recreational lifestyle. 


Given that the majority of Juneau's homeless are Alaskan Native, the no-camping 
ordinance may be understood as a regional spatial practice, or “specific social formation” 
of the settler colonial structure in which an indigenous population is effectively dominated 
and displaced on Native land.°! The particular insidiousness of the no-camping ordinance 
is the way the language of leisure is deployed to validate the colonial structure and 
entrench this urban landscape with a policing apparatus that serves the interests of the 
cruise industry to an unprecedented degree. By extending the idea of camping to include 
the activities of the most precarious segment of the city’s population, homelessness is 
identified by the state as a lifestyle practice on par with any other extreme outdoor activity. 
Hand-to-mouth survival in the alcove of diamond stores becomes relative to the risk of 
skiing black diamond slopes. By reframing a multi-million dollar urban infrastructure as a 
wilderness campsite, homelessness in Juneau can be associated with Alaska's recreational 


lifestyle, not a failure of the state to provide resources, employment, mental health service, 
and affordable housing to its citizens. 


Identifying the homeless as campers enacts a rhetorics of space through framing modes 
of belonging and thus may more accurately be understood as a regional rhetoric of 
space.©°2 This discourse of outdoor recreation is not simply the imbrication of the 
ideological aesthetics of REI and Patagonia onto Alaska, but a discursive practice that 
effectively shapes the material landscape and thereby determines who can and cannot 
survive within this urban setting. In addition to the no-camping ordinance, we witness the 
full force of outdoor lifestyle narratives on the lives of Alaskans when we ask how the state 
ranking second in the nation for methamphetamine deaths, holding the highest suicide 
rate, and having double the national average of rape and sexual assault today emerges as 
a premier destination for self-discovery and an escape from the ills of urbanization and all 
of the alienating effects of modern society.®2 In the face of these sobering statistics, the 
portrayal of Alaska as a pristine wilderness and natural environment indeed requires a 
profound act of imagination. Any regional studies today thus requires a means to integrate 
such local contradictions within the framework of larger historical and social processes 
and their implications. 


Having provided an overview of how regional rhetorics of southeast Alaska function as 
educative spatial strategies contextualizing the project, | turn now to my implementation of 
a place-based interdisciplinary pedagogic approach to digital counter-mapping that seeks 
to address how a multinational cruise industry actively produces material, social, and 
political effects on the way both tourists and Alaskans think and act in this landscape. My 
students and | wanted to map the rhetorical process by which multinational cruise ship 
corporations actively create textual representations about Alaska today, and in doing so, 
shape and construct the landscape, identities, and practices of the state in a moment of 
environmental crisis. The object of study became defining the specific forces of opposition 
within circulating discourses, individual needs, and spatial power-geometries that are 
articulated in the social relationships that define southeast Alaskan tourism. By actively 
siting the cruise ship industry as a constitutive system producing discourse, materiality, 
and social acts that restructure history, landscape, and tradition, students enacted visual 
spatial tactics to develop collaborative formations of shared knowledge, interpretive 
regionalist framing, and ultimately their own political formation. 


Juneau Visual Spatial Tactics 


The distinction between strategy and tactic outlined in Michel de Certeau's Pratiques 
Quotidiennes (1980) remains a powerful means of analyzing the intersection of practices 
and places.®4 Strategy describes the calculation of relationships that physically “take 
place” and, as such, advantageously positions itself to manage and influence future 
relations. Strategy presupposes the formation of a sustained power through a “congealed 
historical configuration” and, once given a proper place, establishes a readable 
environment that legitimates educational or ideological practices and ultimately 
determines the social characteristics of knowledge itself.°5 The culmination of Juneau's 
urban revitalization described above in which a transnational cruise industry, city 
developers, and state policy restructure land use and urban space to accelerate and 
intensify global capital pathways into the city are projections of de Certeau’s concept of 
strategy. Maps also derive power precisely from the rhetorical weight of abstracting 
socially contingent relationships and making them strategically appear as stable 
hegemonic representations of territory and property. Scholars and activists have 
responded by developing a practice of counter-mapping, allowing those that live in a 
mapped area to create representations of themselves by developing place-making 
practices that often challenge and subvert the categories of intelligibility of traditional 
cartography.2& 


As strategies imply hierarchies of power, they generate corresponding tactical practices. 
Tactics have no proper place and no autonomy as they are predicated on the absence of 
power and therefore mark momentary misuse of an existing imposed upon terrain. As 
kairotic gestures, tactics advance opportunistically in relation to the present set of power 
relations, much like the way the Juneau homeless use the alcove of a jewelry store as a 
temporary place to sleep. De Certeau regards tactics as acts of evasion or resistance by 
marginalized individuals toward their surroundings. The value of this term for me is not to 
romanticize transiency or mobility, or even the appropriation of space, but rather the way 
tactics reveal specific needs, desires, and activities that are otherwise unavailable within 


communities. When contextualized by the historical and spatial specificity of regional 
rhetorics, tactics allow us to become sensitive to area-based practices and critiques that 
may form the basis of emergent social and political relationships. Indeed mapping the 
scaled intersectional joints of places and practices composing the regional rhetorics of 
Juneau ultimately demonstrated a performative mode of political subject formation 
precisely by understanding this process as one that involves its own strategies and tactics. 


Sarah Elwood and Katharyne Mitchell have retooled tactics for educational purposes within 
the context of popular forms of volunteered geographic information, or VGI. By 
democratizing access to mapping practices, VGI dramatically differs from traditional 
cartography in that it emphasizes augmenting conventional forms of geographic 
information with the knowledge of citizen-driven data collection.°2 The growing availability 
of cheap and free positioning devices, fine resolution imagery, and mapping software 
enable the ability to create maps that reflect personal and temporary needs, in contrast to 
the strategic purposes of traditional cartography. Elwood and Mitchell identify “visual 
spatial tactics” as digital practices that rework the spatial norms of a cartographic 
interface and the restrictions of strategic place-making.°2 Given the development of 
neogeography as an arena of emergent place-based digital practice, | want to contribute 
to the critical potential of visual spatial tactics by discussing how my students situate 
knowledge production arising from the circulating discourses that define the production 
and reproduction of cruise ship tourism in southeast Alaska.°2 In turn, these visual spatial 
tactics enable us to identify how critical engagements with hegemonic spatial strategies 
within a region elicits political and educational formation. 


Many of my students grew up in Juneau or Alaska and are familiar with the cruise industry 
because of summer jobs trail guiding on glaciers or leading animal-based excursions such 
as whale-watching or fly fishing.£° They are primarily working and middle-class young 
adults who enroll with the intention of obtaining a BA or BS degree, thereby gaining an 
employment advantage in a tourism, park service, or government position throughout the 
state. Their initial perception of the cruise industry, like many, was positive in that cruises 
offer much-needed employment opportunities that would otherwise be unavailable. One 
student's recollection of the collapsed timber industry in the 1990s informs the way in 
which tourism is understood as a means of survival for many in the state: 


| can vividly remember the timber industry vanishing, almost overnight in some 
places. Many people lost their jobs, homes were repossessed, people moved out of 
the region by the thousands, and there was this angry fog that settled in most of the 
communities. The dark presence is still felt in some places. This was the transition 
time between timber and tourism, marking the end of one era and the beginning of 
another. | am relieved that tourism has created a way for the region's people to make 
a living and provide for their families. People have to eat and bills need to be paid. 
Tourism has filled this need in many places.© 


Given the recent intensity with which the Alaskan state has committed itself to increase 
the size and number of ships, as well as my students’ own obligatory position vis-a-vis the 
industry, our initial goal was simply to conduct research that would identify how these 
ships produce space in southeast Alaska. In the first five weeks of the semester, we read 
cultural and historical analyses of representations of Alaska and then students turned to 
research cruise ships in the library and in the city. We visited state archives and city 
museums, collected newspaper reports and policy regulations, conducted personal 
interviews with local tour guide companies, shop owners, and government officials, and 
researched scholarship on the cruise ship industry. This work was not meant to be 
exhaustive, but to initiate a collection of materials relevant to the industry in hopes of 
engaging the public in dialogue on the state’s recent total commitment to cruise ship 
tourism. In addition, students focused only on subjects that were of personal interest and, 
after our initial readings, we identified five categories of analysis: economics, environment, 
landscape, history, and indigeneity. 


To map how the cruise ship industry impacts southeast Alaska in terms of these 
categories, we used the online geomedia platform Historypin. This website allows users to 
“pin” images, texts, and video onto latitudinal and longitudinal sites of a shared interactive 
map. Each pin can also be placed within a particular year as the map contains a toggle that 
allows users to view locations within particular time periods. Setting the timeline from 
1990-1995, for example, will display pins of events occurring within that temporal window. 
The map also zooms from a street view out to a continental view of the world, again 
altering the pins on display according to movements of the map scale (see Figure 4). 
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Figure 4. Screenshot of Globalizing Southeast Alaska < https://www.historypin.org/en/cultural-geography- 
of-southeast-alaska/globalizing-southeast- 
alaska/geo/58.301944, -134.419722,4/bounds/34.910196,-157.466292,72.4312,-111.373152/paging/1> 


website showing pins corresponding to the temporal and spatial scale of the map. 











The act of pinning thus involves acknowledgment of the spatial and temporal context in 


which each pin's content, events, and practices are modified or come into being (see 
Figure 5). 
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Figure 5. Each pin requires the user to complete an online form specifying the spatial and temporal context 
of the material, events, and practices pertaining to the content of the created pin. The user may also move 
the range of the area that the pin covers. 


In this project, pinning constitutes a visual spatial tactic in that students articulate the 
processes and experiences that are often invisible, unknown, or disregarded in dominant 
representations and narratives about Alaska. We emphasized collaborative authorship by 
having students utilize one sign-in name, which gave an aesthetic uniformity to the pins 
and provided a way to signal the baseline research of this student collective to future 
authors who may add to the project over time. | understand this project's use of Historypin 
as a form of neogeographic praxis in that it constitutes a social form of mapmaking as well 
as in the way students interacted with one another's mapping process. By collaborating to 
write the regional rhetorics of southeast Alaska, they became aware of how the 
everydayness of the cruise ship industry shapes their own perceptions and beliefs as well 
as how social, economic, and cultural inequalities are embedded in the landscape. These 
insights are fundamental to the formation of political subjects, as students came to 
perceive their lives as part of a larger collective process of global capital, recognized how 
social and spatial inequalities produced aspects of their own identities and how these 
identities, in turn, reproduced themselves through their own everyday practices within the 
landscape. 


In effect, this collaborative approach to map-making allowed students to assemble and 
create an understanding of the region and themselves within it. Students began to discern 
patterns based on their shared findings and this provoked new conceptions of the city 
precisely by understanding the multiple ways the cruise ship industry plays a determining 
role in the regionalization of their community.£2 For example, in the process of mapping 
stores that are owned by cruise lines, one student noted the way in which the ships literally 
compose the form and logistics of urban space. Students learned that the cruise-owned 


souvenir stores are strategically located in the immediate shopping district that tourists 
encounter after deboarding: 


Because these businesses are on the front lines of South Franklin street, they spark 
the initial interest of buyers and receive the majority of the profits the tourist is 
willing to spend. The cruise lines themselves tailor maps to exclude many local, year 


round businesses and promote those businesses that they own.S2 


This detection of the spatial advantage of corporate ownership along South Franklin street 
then resonated in stark opposition to the concurrent “no camping” ordinance instituted 
over the same area by the city government. The new downtown marina now emerges as a 
literal extension of the space of the cruise ships as this ordinance effectively insulates the 
street from the local poor who are criminalized for attempting to use public space for 
survival tactics. Students identified this urban strategy again in a lawsuit over head tax 
revenues that Cruise Lines International Association (CLIA) filed against the city of Juneau 
in 2016. CLIA claims that the construction of the new coastal Seawalk bears little or no 
relation to serving passengers or crew and therefore violates an eighteenth-century 
tonnage and commerce clause prohibiting states from taxing vessels in port.&4 Here, a 
multinational corporation seeks to challenge the constitutionality of the tax in hopes of 
setting a precedent for eliminating those levied in other municipalities. The lawsuit 
reiterates the battle over urban space usage, and students identify the spatial and 
historical patterns of political opposition at work through the landscape. Another student 
writes, 


For decades, large multinational corporations have been fighting the state of Alaska 
to get more freedom without having to pay. Oil companies, mining companies, 
logging companies, and now cruise lines are fighting to pay less for their presence in 
the state. 


Through the scenographic practice of researching, composing, and geolocating discursive 
and material events layered within the composition of pins in and around South Franklin 
street, students conjoin ways in which multinational capital not only occupies prime 
territory downtown, but also leverages laws and policies to avoid paying for urban 
development it deems unsuitable to its own benefit. A historical and spatial pattern 
recognition emerges embedded in the landscape through the process of collaboratively 
pinning onto the map, demonstrating how visual spatial tactics teach students to 
recognize this landscape as a political site of struggle. In this example, the visual 
accumulation of pins juxtaposing the designated cruise-owned stores, the no-camping 
ordinance, and the CLIA lawsuit illustrates how regional identity is contingent upon 
tensions that reproduce advantages for multinationals. Student recognition of the 
embedded historical recurrence of companies “fighting . . . to get more freedom without 
having to pay” exemplifies the form of politics that emerge through visual spatial tactics. 


Recognizing these oppositional tensions at work across this region involves a second 
visual spatial tactic, one that challenges modes of inquiry that separate urban space from 
global processes. A New York Times article reported that Princess Cruises pleaded guilty 
to illegally dumping oil waste, bilge, and grey water into the ocean from 2005 to 2013.86 
One student wanted to incorporate this article onto our map; however such pollution 
practices do not lend themselves to isolating one location. The site is impossible to 
ascertain as the impact of the practice transcends spatial-temporal specificity and thus 
immediately engages the question of scale discussed above. This pin functioned therefore 
to mark another constructive joint of oppositional forces within the project and within 
southeast Alaska, in that, being neither inherently local or global, the student's dilemma 
about where exactly to locate the pin registers the way in which it forces a break from 
choosing one of those two isolated modes of inquiry. Cruise ship activity at once pollutes 
across multiple oceans, including the ecosystem of Alaskan waters, and pumps damaging 
quantities of noxious nitrous dioxide into the atmosphere over extended durations of 
time.®2 The student decided to pin the analysis of the report into the Juneau harbor (see 
Figure 6). 
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Figure 6. Screenshot of counter-cartographic subsumption < https://www.historypin.org/en/cultural- 





geography-of-southeast-alaska/globalizing-southeast- 
alaska/geo/58.297402,-134.403034,17/bounds/58.295699,-134.405264,58.299105,-134.400805/paging/1/pin/1068048> 
of multinational cruise ship pollution within the harbor of Juneau, Alaska. In juxtaposing information on the 








global violations of the cruise ship industry with a map of Juneau harbor, the student associates spaces 
and practices that are connected through non-representable temporal and environmental impacts of 
cruise ship pollution. 


Here the student circumvents the geographic constraints of the map and brings within the 
space of the local these otherwise non-representational temporally-distributed practices. 
This polemical expansion of the harbor to include global violations extends the 
cartographic boundary of the local grid to incorporate the pollution of Princess Cruises 
and thereby absorbs this industry into the very composition of the natural environment of 
the Gastineau channel. In doing so, the student uses the pin as a visual spatial tactic to 
articulate the resistant act of extending the local to subsume the global environmental 
impact of multinational capital. 


Perceiving such non-representational spatial impacts on the city also involved extending 
the temporality of pollution upon the region. Regarding this pin, the student explains the 
excessive and unseen duration of the presence of the ships by synthesizing several issues 
that arose in their research on cruise ship pollution: 


The pollution will come full circle, it won't just be some far off polar bear starving to 
death on a melting iceberg, it will be our coastline real estate washing away in the 
ocean or our Alaskan salmon populations poisoning our communities. Other 
industries such as commercial fishing operations and glacier tourism will cease to 
exist if cruise ship tourism continues at the rate it is going. Pollution creates human 
health issues like hormonal and reproductive problems, nervous system damage, 
Parkinson's disease, Alzheimer's and heart disease. . . . All of this in the name of 
what? It is clearly not a sustainable endeavor. There will be no pristine oceans or 
mountains for cruise ship tourists to gaze upon. Cruise ship tourism will implode 
from the inevitable degradation of the driving force of its income, the environment.&8 


In exhibiting this contradiction of capital through its environmental impact on southeast 
Alaska, this mapping is no longer one of an enclosed, static, interiorized, and isolated 
wilderness that we find in the survival tropes about Alaska. Instead regional rhetorics are 
deployed to define a practiced place composed of intersecting systems of knowledge, 
conjoining the material landscape to non-representational, and often effaced, spatial and 
temporal forces of the multinational cruise ship industry. Traditional cartographic practices 
and colonial relations between nature and culture, environment and economy, time and 
space are disrupted by mapping the city as a place undergirded by multinational industrial 
processes. 


Placing pins as discursive joints of opposing forces throughout the map leads to my third 
example of visual spatial tactics as students posed critical questions about these current 


socio-spatial strategies with the intent of imagining an entirely different social 
arrangement. Students’ frustration at identifying the way these industries are detrimental 
to the future of their region and its people became a foundation for critique, and they 
began articulating questions regarding what can be done and how: 


If cruise ships won't follow laws put in place by state, federal, and international 
governments then why would they ever listen to small non-profit organization raising 
a stink about them dumping pollution into the ocean?; How do you maintain a 
thriving economic industry to be completely sustainable in a cultural and 
environmentally rich region of the world?; What would happen if we created a more 
complex narrative than “the last frontier”?©2 


In formulating such questions, students began to create collective interpretive frameworks 
of their city. For example, linking environmental pollution, land appropriation, health care 
issues, and racial and economic inequalities across history generated a critical perspective 
on the present moment as an extension of historic inequalities within the region. At this 
point, the negation of the cartographic grid is not simply an ideological stance advocating 
the local over the global, or place over space, but expresses a new value in its own right, 
one that establishes a differentiated, regional, colonial history through tactical and tactile 
construction. Several students reframed these contemporary inequalities in terms that 
they originally thought to be part of Alaska's past. One reflected, 


What | found the most shocking from this group's research is how cruise ship 
tourism is a form of neocolonialism that is exploiting communities it benefits from. It 
is not just degrading the environment around it but also the cultures of these 
communities and rewriting the narrative or history of the places to benefit the 
stereotypical assumptions created by outside forces like tourists. ... Through this 
project | began to understand how effective tourism was in altering, rewriting, and 
hiding this history.2° 


Another student writes, “ironically on the heels of the end of classic colonialism, we see 
the rise of international commerce and the birth of what we now call globalism.”2! Thus, as 
students pinned the various means in which ecological and geopolitical changes are 
brought on by the cruise ships, each citation or siting was juxtaposed and therefore 
spatially linked to nearby pins addressing other historical occurrences such as the 
displacement of villages and land dispossession in Alaska’s colonial era. Students 
expressed concern about the long-term impacts of environmental exploitation, and the 
ecological changes brought by the cruise ships emerged as indissociable from its colonial 
environments and memories, as the mapping process forcefully aligned these material and 
ideological continuities embedded in the region and challenged any desire to bracket the 
ongoing process of colonization out from the urgencies of climate change and economic 
sovereignty. The visual spatial tactic of shared knowledge collaborations revealed how 
historic, social, and spatial processes manifest themselves in contemporary forms, and the 
colonial legacy of Alaska became an active collective interpretive frame that enabled a 
critical regional history to make its presence felt. The production of the map became a 
fulcrum in which oppositional forces constructed a location in which an extended space 
and extended temporality marked a newly differentiated “neocolonial” region for students. 


Synesthetic use of places on the map illustrates one last kind of visual spatial 

tactic. Students began placing pins regarding cruise ship industry practices—such as 
promotional brochures, state legislation, and public policy—at the site of the Federal 
Building, and this became the location with the largest number of pins (see Figure 7).22 
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Figure 7. In locating multiple pins < https://www.historypin.org/en/cultural-geography-of-southeast- 
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at the State Federal Building in Juneau, students direct attention to this point on the map and 








synecdochically inscribe this location to emphasize the significance of the state’s role in fortifying 
multinational capital on the landscape. 


In this usage we find a cartographic spatial swelling or amplification of meaning, so much 
so that this space on the map is assigned figurative meaning. The federal building located 
at 700 Post Street functions for this group of students as a synecdoche of the nation- 
state. The students’ need to tactically create such a space teaches users to become aware 
of the significance of this location and directs users’ attention to this site on the map. 
Students inscribe this location with a figural quality to emphasize the state's active role in 
fortifying multinational capital onto the Juneau landscape, prioritizing cruise ship 
development over social services in southeast Alaska, as if employment were the only 
necessity for life. By collectively engaging in this figural practice, students shift senses in 
which they make meaning with the digital map by utilizing the interface’s representation of 
a literal location (700 Post Street) now as a figural representation of the nation-state. The 
students direct attention away from its meaning as a static signifier and instead utilize 
synecdoche to designate the impact of the convergence of nation-state polity with the 
interests of multinational capital, and in doing so, create their own map of meaning for a 
receiving audience. If measured against the imperatives of cartographic convention, this 
figural practice risks being identified as incorrectly placing pins that should perhaps be 
located in Washington D.C. However, by attending to these pins as a visual spatial tactic, 
that is by noting the authors’ intention to conjoin state and corporate practices and to use 
visual objects to alert users of this particular alignment, we become aware of the way this 
particular group of students’ collaborative regional map-making reveals their own 
pedagogic practice which would otherwise be ignored, unnoticed, or deemed 
inaccurate.23 It is important to note that these students are well aware of the decisions of 
the state legislature on the survival of their university, ferry system, and state resources in 
general, and therefore locating pins addressing the commercialization of the landscape 
onto the federal building exemplifies a cartographic modification that recombines multi- 
scaled regional rhetorics of Juneau through a synecdochic practice that emphasizes the 
material and social consequences of neoliberal state policies. In doing so, southeast 
Alaska doesn't simply appear, but the past, present, and future is creatively and critically 
experienced by students as though for the first time. 


The Production of Space as a Pedagogic Practice 


The regional rhetoric of survival in the wilderness took on renewed meaning within the 
collaborative space of the Globalizing Southeast Alaska course. Students began to view 
the urban environment as an arena of contestation in which competing social forces and 


interests—from transnational firms, developers, state and federal government to workers, 
businesses, and the homeless—all struggle over urban design, land use, and public space. 
My students utilized visual spatial tactics to produce a social analysis of southeast Alaska 
and then exhibited this analysis in public. The final project exists as an ongoing public 
discourse that can be accessed by anyone and remains open for collaboration and 
feedback from the community and the world.”4 By doing so, they created a form of 
vernacular criticism through which they began to understand themselves as political 
subjects who collectively mobilized to develop shared knowledge capable of generating 
critical insights and interpretive frameworks about their surroundings and their place in the 
world. Yet visual spatial tactics emerge here not simply from collaborating with each other, 
but rather from the site-specific way students engage the interactive functions of 
producing a spatial history of southeast Alaska. As such, they identify how learning 
involves an enactment, a performance, and an embodiment over and beyond cognitive 
reflection. In addition to facilitating an interactive space in which individuals can foster 
collaborative frameworks of shared knowledge and critical insights that mobilize politicized 
subjectivities, visual spatial tactics contribute to the formation of a critical regionalist 
pedagogy capable of conjoining the regional rhetorics of space with the contemporary 
processes of interurban globalization typified by the cruise ship city.75 


Critical regionalism's strength lies in reopening and transfiguring this relationship between 
the differentiated experiences of a particular place and the standardizations and 
placeless-making forces of corporate hegemony in such a way that outsmarts the latter 
and uses tactile, tactical, and technological production as a means to unveil the site itself, 
including its particular ideological and material practices. In a final reflection paper, one 
student indicates this process by identifying the cruise ship as the primary pedagogue of 
southeast Alaska: 


| have learned a lot about myself from this project. This has really opened my eyes to 
the place in which | have lived my whole life. | have accessed new connections and 
understandings about indigenous peoples, economics, politics, and ecosystems 
here in my hometown. Ironically, the cruise tourism industry has made this 
interconnectedness very apparent and noticeable in my life and surroundings.2& 


To grasp the cruise ship industry as a producer of both urban space and self-identity 
enables a relational theory of the cruise ship city that is both specific and generalizable, 
located and dislocated, material and discursive. Indeed, the allegorical structure of critical 
regionalism permits each enactment to mobilize practices away from where its effects are 
felt, to be honed, appropriated, and reorganized accordingly. Any geopolitical potential of a 
critical regionalist pedagogy as a progressive aesthetic toward building spaces that permit 
us to teach and learn—a challenge now confronting all cruise ship cities that hope to avoid 
acts of survival from determining their own discursive and material spaces—relies on this 
varied adoption and translation into other local, social, and cultural practices aimed at 
securing a relational sense of autonomy in an era in which global industries make 
“interconnectedness very apparent and noticeable.” As a contribution to advancing critical 
regionalism as a pedagogical practice, Globalizing Southeast Alaska contains the 
possibility of expanding its political efficacy through its coordinated development in 
conjunction with the regional rhetorics of other cruise ship cities around the world as well 
as other neoliberal forms of urbanization. 


In response to the call for “the right to nature” that emerged in the 1960s as a result of the 
perceived development of widespread alienating urban spaces, Henri Lefebvre instead 
demanded “the right to the city” as the reinvention of urbanization as a scientific, social, 
and artistic practice capable of producing identity and collectivity as a revolutionary 
humanist practice. Given the decisive role of knowledge production to contemporary 
globalized urbanization it becomes vital to not only identify a critical regionalist pedagogy 
that engages the production of space, but to grasp the production of space itself as a 
pedagogical practice. How exactly is your region produced—discursively, materially, 
emotionally—and how does this particular formation order the perceptions, desires, and 
energies from which you have no option but to learn? 
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ABSTRACT This essay examines the scholarship of revolutionary theorist Frantz 
Fanon and the debate surrounding his conception of decolonization and “new 
humanism.” Across a multitude of fields, Black and cultural studies among them, 
Fanon has been heralded as an iconic thinker who offers us a path toward an 
alternative humanity. Working against the grain of this popular form of Fanonism, | 
suggest that there is a Black iconoclasm—a deep desire to unsettle the very 
rendering of a systematic path toward decolonization—that pervades Fanonian 
thought. Accordingly, the essay examines and unsettles various forms of Fanonism by 
suggesting that their teleological narratives of redemption ultimately end up serving 
anti-Fanonian pursuits. Through an extended meditation on Fanon’s claim that 
decolonization is “a program of complete disorder,” | explore what it might mean to 
embrace a Black iconoclastic approach to Fanon and the pursuit of Black liberation. 


KEYWORDS | Black studies, cultural studies, decolonial, Frantz Fanon, iconography, 
new humanism 


In considering the legacy and impact of Frantz Fanon, cultural theorist Stuart Hall once 
remarked that The Wretched of the Earth is "the Bible of the decolonization movement.”2 
On one hand, Hall's statement points to the fact that Fanon’s corpus speaks to questions 
about one’s cosmology and the struggle against the evils of anti-Black colonialism. On the 
other hand, we might ask if this labeling of Fanon’s book as “the Bible” speaks to the 
attempt to map out a vision of the world beyond this one. This second aspect of Hall's 
statement might thus be read as risking the replication of anti-Fanonian pursuits: namely, 
the pursuit of a teleological vision of Black liberation which breeds formulaic blueprints 
rather than a commitment to chaotic invention. Whereas one might argue that Fanon’s 
scholarship offers us a vision of a world cleansed of colonialism, this essay considers 
elements of Fanon's scholarship that indicate a desire to unsettle the very formation of a 
"Bible of decolonization” in favor of theorizing decolonization as “a program of complete 
disorder.”2 


There have been multiple attempts to map the various phases and interpretations of 
Fanonism, each of them implicitly claiming the superiority of their own interpretations. 
There are too many Fanonisms to fully encapsulate within the scope of this essay; some 
might prefer to base their interpretations on Cedric Robinson's warnings about 
appropriations of Fanon’s corpus or Lewis R. Gordon, T. Denean Sharpley-Whiting, and 
Renee T. White's edited collection, Fanon: A Critical Reader.2 Others might prefer Henry 
Louis Gates Jr's “critical Fanonism” or Nigel C. Gibson's “authentic Fanon.”4 In lieu of a 
chronological excavation of these different Fanonisms, this essay considers what Black 
and ethnic studies scholar Reiland Rabaka’s calls the five major interlocking forms of 
Fanonism within contemporary scholarship.® “Antiracist Fanonism” emphasizes Fanon’s 


existential phenomenology of race and his contributions to critical race theory. 
“Decolonialist Fanonism,” emphasizes Fanon’s thoughts on revolutionary violence and his 
divergence from the cultural nationalism and vanguardism of Césaire. “Marxist Fanonism” 
emphasizes Fanon's expansion of Marxist study of the political economy to more fully 
consider the implications of racialized colonialism. “Feminist Fanonism"” emphasizes the 
essential, yet oftentimes contradictory, contributions Fanon makes to feminism, 
womanism, and women’s studies. “Revolutionary humanist Fanonism,” which Rabaka most 
closely aligns with, emphasizes an examination of Fanon’s concept of “new humanism” in 
order to explicate what it is and the viable solutions it might offer toward the struggle for 
decolonization. Building on Gordon and Rabaka, | am concerned with the “disciplinary 
decadence” which refers to the process of critical decay within a discipline or a field of 
thought emerging within debates about Fanon.® Disciplinary decadence reveals how the 
search for iconic interpretations of Fanon potentially stifles more nuanced and open 
conversations about his corpus. Rather than allowing arbitrary disciplinary rules and 
theoretical customs to render differing interpretations null and void in service of being 
right, what if we engaged in a critical commitment to challenging all attempts to produce 
an iconic narrative of redemption from a Fanonian perspective? How do we do the critical 
work of self-reflection to consider how we, as interdisciplinary scholars engaging Fanon, 
might produce our own teleological narratives? 


This question about Fanon and disciplinary decadence has particular importance for 
cultural studies. Indeed, questions about the potentially dangerous appropriations of 
Fanon’'s scholarship raised by Cedric Robinson in 1993 have been a central focus of 
cultural studies scholars such as Anthony Alessandrini, Rey Chow, E. San Juan Jr., Homi K. 
Bhabha, and Gibson, who explore Fanon’s importance to thinking about cultural 
identification, nationalism, and post-structuralist theory.2 Confirming Fanon's importance 
to the Birmingham school, Hall went as far to claim that Fanon’'s Black Skin White Masks is 
“one of the most startling, staggering, important books in this field [of cultural studies]" 
because it opens up a discussion about the lived experience of culture, the way colonizers 
attempt to control difference, and how one might anticipate and/or inspire transformations 
in culture.2 Engaging with these thinkers, | ask, how might Fanon’s theory of 
decolonization as a “program of complete disorder” help us interrogate and dismantle 
anti-Black colonial culture? How does Fanon help us pursue something beyond this world? 
Whereas many Black and cultural studies scholars are interested in performances of 
culture and agency that offer a space of life in the midst of Black abjection, afropessimism 
via Fanon reminds us of the “species division” between white and Black that structures the 
whole of those interactions.2 As Wilderson reminds us, there is no “redemption” to be had 
in an anti-Black world.° It is important to note that Fanon’s program of complete disorder 
is aimed at shattering not simply the anti-Black cosmos but also rigid visions of Black 
revolution. Perhaps the most famous example of this fact is Fanon's shattering of Aimé 
Césaire’s iconic Negritude. While they were indeed friends and interlocutors, Fanon 
became increasingly frustrated with Césaire’s investment in cultural nationalism and 
vanguardism."! For Fanon, this political model of Black revolution simply erected a new 
iconic vision of Black culture that was rooted in a desire to prove to the white world that 
Black people are civilized. Beyond that, Fanon was concerned that Césaire's embracement 
of vanguardism would reproduce elitist divisions between charismatic leaders and the 
people which would come at the expense of the masses; thus, even if the colonized might 
achieve political and economic independence from the colonizer through the 
embracement of Negritude, the psychological internalization of white colonial values would 


still remain12 


While different in content, Fanon believed that Césaire’s Negritude still shared in a limited 
form of iconography that stifles true radical invention in favor of a redemptive telos. 
Fanon’'s criticism of Césaire’s Negritude is mirrored by other debates in cultural studies 
about the interlocking relationship between acts of icon destruction and icon creation. A 
notable example might be found in cultural and religious studies scholar Michael Taussig’s 
“Iconoclasm Dictionary,” which examines how the destruction of one icon might 
unintentionally produce a new icon of worship.!2 This, | argue, is not dissimilar from 
Fanon’s criticisms of Césaire; while Césaire was attempting to smash the icon of Western 
Man, this Black iconoclastic spirit was undercut by the desire to establish a counter-icon 
worthy of veneration in the form of Negritude. Moreover, it is not dissimilar from the 
debates happening about Fanon's corpus and the rush by some scholars to crown their 
work the proper and authentic reading of these Biblical Fanonian texts. While these 
scholars might intend to rescue Fanon from dangerous appropriations, we might ask 
whether they risk pursuing an anti-Fanonian agenda by converting Fanon’s theory of 
decolonization into a systematic program that offers a blueprint to an alternative humanity. 
It is this dangerous slippage between iconoclasm and icon creation that leads Taussig to 
question whether iconoclasm has become a dated project, since “you smash [the icons] 
and—lo and behold!—they have become icons [yet again].""4 Yet, as | demonstrate 
throughout this essay, not all iconoclasms are created equal; while some forms of 
iconoclasm (e.g. Césaire’s Negritude) might be enacted in service of a redemptive telos, | 
consider how Fanon’'s program of complete disorder might hold within it a kind of Black 
iconoclastic orientation that is necessarily anti-telos and ritually committed to the chaotic 
unsettling of the anti-Black world through the antagonism and refusal of its icons. It is 
within this chaos that we might be able to apprehend what Fanon means by invention. 


This essay attunes scholars to the “Black iconoclasm” that resides in the thinking of Frantz 
Fanon and afropessimist theory./® A Black iconoclastic interpretation of Fanon concurs 
with David Marriott that we cannot only reduce the Fanonian leap away from the anti-Black 
cosmos and subsequent space of invention to various humanisms./¢ Instead, it requires a 
shattering of the icon of the human; it requires us to take a leap toward something that 
remains “radically unwritten.“ Drawing on afropessimist scholars Frank Wilderson and 
Jared Sexton, | argue that we might approach this attempt at invention through the 
demand for “the end of the world.”"8 One might argue that calling for the end of the world 
is a telos in of itself. However, the Black iconoclasm within Fanonian thought demonstrates 
an important distinction between demanding the end of the intolerable conditions of the 
anti-Black world and the attempt to map out a teleological understanding of the world that 
comes after. Moving beyond the diagnosis of the anti-Black world as unethical, my theory 
of Black iconoclasm pushes the reader to consider what it might mean to bring the 
afropessimist theory of ending the world into the realm of everyday practice. In this sense, 
this essay thinks about what it means to engage in a ritual orientation of chaos that is not 
governed by a rigid method and does not have a teleological vision of the world beyond 
this one. The question facing the reader is: what does it mean to commit oneself to the 
destruction of this anti-Black world, not through the replication of a rigid iconic model of 
Black resistance, but instead as a life-long, messy, non-linear, process that will inevitably 
be riddled with failures? How can we hold steadfast to this commitment despite new 
emerging icons that promise redemption? 


In what follows, | engage the work of scholars such as Rabaka and Marriott who trace the 
various approaches to Fanon’s corpus as it relates to Black and cultural studies. Then, | 
draw on Marriott and afropessimist scholars to challenge these dominant forms of 
Fanonism. In particular, | explore how the criticisms levied at afropessimism by scholars 


who take up the “revolutionary humanist” form of Fanonism, such as Lewis Gordon, Greg 
Thomas, Achille Mbembe, and Annie Olaloku-Teriba, reproduce disciplinary decadence.!2 
Finally, | turn to an examination of the afropessimist turn in Fanonism through scholars 
such as Frank Wilderson, Jared Sexton, Fred Moten, and Calvin Warren. | explore some of 
the differences between these theorists, including their respective theories of 
“afropessimism,” “black mysticism,” and “black nihilism” that emerge within this broader 
afropessimist turn.22 | conclude with a consideration of how Black iconoclasm places the 
demand for the end of the world into the realm of everyday practice through an 
engagement with Black feminist scholar Christina Sharpe's notion of “wake work."21 


Fanon as Icon: Cultural Studies & Popular Forms 
of Fanonism 


There is a Black iconoclasm pervading Fanonian thought that challenges the cosmology of 
the anti-Black world. Cosmology (KoooAoyia) broadly refers to the study of (Aoyia) how 
one orders the world (kdou0c). While discussions of cosmology often times pertain to 
scientific and/or religious debates about the nature and origin of our universe, it can also 
broadly refer to how certain cultures create their own unique understandings of the world 
that subsequently structure their interactions. As it pertains to Fanon, my discussion of 
cosmology can be understood as a reference to the values of a white colonial world that 
have been violently imposed upon Black and colonized people. As Black feminist scholar 
Sylvia Wynter explains, this cosmology is partially rooted in a colonial interpretation of 
Christianity that is taken up by conquistadors (e.g., Christopher Columbus) to argue that 
God has created the Earth “on behalf of” (propter nos) Western Man who is compelled to 
bring the rest of mankind into proper Christian life.22 Even as the explicit reliance on God 
has fallen to the wayside, secular Western culture continues to rely on a violent ordering of 
the world which privileges, in Fanonian terms, “white masks” over “Black skin” and 
“colonizer” over “colonized.” This anti-Black cosmos comes to be represented through a 
complex system of iconography (etxovoypadia) which refers to the writing and/or 
representation (yoadia) of an image (eikwv) that either already resembles our likeness or 
we should strive to resemble. Of course, our likeness refers to the likeness of Western 
Man; thus, Black and colonized folk come to fetishize white skin, white colonial cultures, 
and white colonial languages, always attempting to bend and mold ourselves into nearly 
resembling what this anti-Black culture identifies as being of value. It is this internalization 
of a white concept of self that Fanon so rigorously attempts to shatter through his writing 
and clinical practice. 


Fanon’'s Black iconoclasm strikes at the heart of questions about cultural identification. For 
example, the scholars invested in the antiracist form of Fanonism are precisely interested 
in how Fanon speaks to the everyday psychological impact that white colonial iconography 
has on Black people. As Hortense Spillers argues, the Black thug, the Black mammy, the 
Black jezebel, and more, all act as symbols within this larger anti-Black cosmology that 
unconsciously function through even the most liberal and well-intentioned whites.22 There 
is no better example of this than Jean-Paul Sartre, who, according to Rabaka, served as a 
source of disappointment for Fanon due to his attempt to make Negritude palatable to 
white audiences.24 In doing so, Fanon argued that Sartre demonstrated how white people 
who reflect on the lived experience of Blackness can still themselves reproduce the 
iconography of the anti-Black cosmos. Rabaka also places Fanon in conversation with 


Charles Mills, bell hooks, and James Baldwin, who have all explored what it might look like 
if Black people began to articulate their experiences with, and their anger toward, this 
white supremacist structure.2° In this sense, debates surrounding Fanon’s corpus highlight 
an attempt to shatter Black and colonized people's identification with white colonial culture 
in favor of inventing something new. 


Similarly, the decolonialist form of Fanonism is concerned with Fanon’s theory of racialized 
colonialism and his critique of cultural nationalism and vanguardism. Scholars such as 
Nelson Maldonado-Torres and Darrel Wanzer-Serrano are just two examples of decolonial 
scholars who engage Fanonian thought.2° In Fanon, they find a thinker who articulates a 
struggle of the colonized against coloniality, the deep and lasting relationships and 
structures initiated by the original act of colonialism, which serves as the foundation of 
Western modernity. Additionally, they find in Fanon a call for the colonized to epistemically 
de-link themselves from colonial thought in favor of an alternative humanity built on 
decolonial love. Additionally, Fanon’s critiques of the cultural nationalism and vanguardism 
of Césaire’s Negritude are important for considering how the values of racialized 
colonialism can be internalized even when the colonized are able to claim political and 
economic independence. An important lesson can be gleaned here: just because you've 
posed a challenge to the cosmology of Western Man does not mean that you have 
escaped its grasp. Indeed, for Fanon, Césaire’s Negritude is an example of how certain 
forms of iconoclasm can ultimately become thwarted in service of a redemptive telos 
rooted in the iconography of an anti-Black cosmos. 


Bhabha exemplifies a postcolonialist reading of Fanon that is concerned with racialized 
colonialism on the level of everyday cultural identifications and interactions. In reading 
Fanon alongside Lacanian psychoanalysis, Bhabha finds that the power of Fanon lies in his 
ability to trace the cultural alienation of the colonized through everyday language, desires, 
and assumptions and to name this alienation as the center of how the Enlightenment 
category of “Man” and its “order of reality” is established.2Z In this order of reality, the 
colonized find themselves stuck between an identification with white colonial iconography 
and their desire to be liberated from its violence. Bhabha thus reads Fanon as similarly 
caught up in this kind of ambivalence regarding white colonial culture and even attempts 
to correct Fanon's engagements with Lacan through his own psychoanalytic thinking. A 
distinct, yet related, form of “critical Fanonism" espoused by Gates praises Bhabha for 
taking up Fanon alongside post-structuralist theory, referring to him as Fanon's “closest 
reader."28 Interestingly, Gates does not attempt to offer one particular reading of Fanon 
but instead wrestles with scholars’ various appropriations of Fanon as an exercise for 
thinking about contemporary colonial discourse theory.22 Yet, both of these thinkers have 
been criticized for engaging Fanon in purely academic terms that divorces Fanon's politics 
and clinical practice from decolonial praxis. 


Marxist Fanonism, exemplified by Robinson, Gibson, and San Juan, has serious criticisms 
of both Bhabha and Gates’ respective interpretations of Fanon that strike at the heart of 
the disciplinary debates about whether an analysis of culture comes at the expense of an 
analysis of the political economy. Robinson argues that Gates and Bhabha’s emphasis on 
poststructuralism and psychoanalysis stifles our ability to produce a broader theory of 
colonialism, recolonizing Fanon in service of petit-bourgeois academics who remain 
uncommitted to a material analysis of the political economy and the movement toward 
decolonization.22 Similarly, Gibson argues that Bhabha mocks Fanon’s new humanism and 
desire for total revolution as utopian which results in a “domesticated Fanon” who is not 
driven by the pursuit of liberation.2! San Juan explains that this reading of Fanon has 


inspired “contemporary cultural studies [scholarship which] celebrates heterogeneity, flux, 
ambiguous hybrids, indeterminacies, accidents, and lacunae inhabiting bifurcated psyches 
and texts.”32 Here, we have a double-edged sword emerging; on one hand, one reading of 
Fanon could potentially engage in a kind of cultural nationalism and vanguardism that 
establishes a nostalgic Black past (Negritude) as a counter-icon worthy of veneration. On 
the other hand, we risk engaging in a kind of critical Fanonism that privileges an analysis of 
cultural hybridity and ambivalence that is divorced from an ethic of decolonization. 


The feminist form of Fanonism is similarly invested in this debate about Fanon’s 
importance to the disciplines of cultural studies and gender studies. Feminist and cultural 
theorist Rey Chow argues that the cultural studies post-structuralist approach to Fanonism 
has accomplished a more nuanced engagement with the subject while at the same time 
risking a setback insofar as this work on the subject begins to downplay the role of 
“structural control—of law, sovereignty, and prohibition—that underlie the subject's 
relation with the collective.”23 Subsequently, Chow finds an engagement with Fanon 
fruitful for considering questions of community and admittance in context of race and 
sexuality. She asks, what does Fanon tell us about how the colonized might move beyond 
an identification with colonial culture, and what is the role of the woman of color in this 
pursuit? While other feminist scholars have critiqued Fanon as anti-feminist for his 
critiques of Martinican feminist Mayotte Capécia, Chow believes this to be too surface 
level of an engagement.°4 According to Chow, it is not that Fanon does not offer the 
woman of color any agency in his writing but rather that Fanon can only imagine her 
agency through her sexuality as an object of exchange. For Chow, Fanon only reads Black 
women like Capécia in context of their support for the wronged sovereign that is the Black 
man and the potential creation of anew community or their potential betrayal of the 
decolonial revolution in favor of admittance into the white world.2° Yet, feminist scholars 
such as Sharpley-Whiting argue that Fanon’s criticism of Capécia is actually well-founded, 
and that many of the feminist defenses of Capécia refuse to hold her accountable for her 
blatant “blackfemmephobia.”2° For Sharpley-Whiting, it is Capécia who is attempting to 
differentiate herself from other Black people, and Black women in particular through the 
privileging of her mixed-race status as a ticket of admittance into the white world. Indeed, 
this debate highlights how Fanon’s shattering of anti-Black colonial iconography might be 
thought of through the lens of gender and sexuality. How does Fanonian thought help us 
shatter icons of gender and a broader culture of blackfemmephobia? How does Fanon 
himself, and thinkers engaged with Fanon, risk investing in certain icons of gender that 
ultimately stifle radical invention? 


The revolutionary humanist form of Fanonism, represented by scholars such as Gordon, 
Mbembe, Maldonado-Torres, Rabaka, and others, emphasizes Fanon’s concept of “new 
humanism" as the connective piece that catalyzes “antiracist, antisexist, anticolonialist, 
and anticapitalist revolution.” For these scholars, Fanon’s scholarship speaks to the 
creation of an alternative insurgent humanity that runs counter to Western Man. 
Revolutionary humanist Fanonism is invested in an analysis of the lived experience of 
Blackness that is both accountable to feminist critiques of Fanonian thought and offers its 
own correctives to orthodox Marxism, neoliberal celebrations of cultural hybridity, petit- 
bourgeois critical Fanonism, Césairean vanguardism, and anti-Black feminist thought. San 
Juan argues that this approach to Fanonian thought offers a fruitful engagement with 
cultural studies that can both engage in an analysis of the structures of colonialism and 
the everyday realm of cultural and rhetorical practices. In this sense, the revolutionary 
humanist form of Fanonism takes the insights of the other interlocking forms in order to 
create a more nuanced vision of Fanon’s new humanism. 


“A Program of Complete Disorder”: A Black 
lconoclastic Reading of Fanon’s New Humanism 
and Jabula Rasa 


Fanon argues that the ultimate goal of his work is a radical break from the status quo 
which he describes as a “new humanism,” a goal that, though clear enough at first glance, 
has been debated by scholars for decades.22 While the revolutionary humanist 
perspective is perhaps the most popular form of Fanonism in our current moment, it has 
been engaged in a debate with the emergent afropessimist perspective on Fanon. What 
remains disputed is how one defines the human and how a new humanism differs from 
Western Man. What tools does Fanon offer us for reaching this new humanism? Building 
on Rabaka and Marriott, | want to more specifically examine this debate as | suspect that a 
Black iconoclastic reading, like afropessimism, may be subject to rigorous critique and 
contestation from those who take up a revolutionary humanist form of Fanonism. While 
afropessimist thinkers articulate an anti-humanist understanding of Fanon and privilege 
the specificity of anti-Blackness, revolutionary humanist Fanonists such as Thomas and 
Olaloku-Teriba have launched critiques at afropessimism for a perceived misinterpretation 
of Fanon's corpus. They argue that Wilderson and Sexton's afropessimist interpretations of 
Fanon’s scholarship are decontextualized and produce a grid politics that reifies the 
categories of Western Man as monolithic and ontological.22 Mbembe similarly cautions us 
from internalizing Blackness as abjection because it destroys the possibility of accessing a 
new kind of humanity.42 There are two warrants to their argument: for these scholars, 
afropessimism concedes that humanity belongs to Western Man and afropessimism 
produces an unnecessary divide between non-Black colonized people and Black people. 
Thomas and Olaloku-Teriba ultimately conclude that this grid politics creates a perverse 
interpretation of scholars like Fanon and Wynter that naturalizes a de-contextualized, 
academic, and neoliberal identity politics that ultimately serves colonialism. Indeed, from 
the perspective of this revolutionary humanist interpretation of Fanon, afropessimism 
destroys the potential for anticolonial revolution and might even be reminiscent of Gates's 
critical Fanonism. 


The afropessimist response, however, indicates that there is a hidden violence in 
approaching coalitions through the lens of a shared victimization at the hands of white 
people or the colonizer. Instead, Sexton argues that we must reject this “people-of-color- 
blindness" in favor of theorizing the color line as Black versus non-Black.42 From the 
afropessimist perspective, revolutionary humanist Fanonism risks eliding the specificity of 
anti-Blackness and concealing the role that non-Black colonized people play in 
perpetuating it, in favor of emphasizing a common cause. Thus, for scholars like Sexton 
and Wilderson it is possible for the colonized to demand the end of colonialism while 
reproducing a new manifestation of anti-Blackness once they've achieved their proper 
status in the world. That is not to say that an analysis of colonialism or other forms of 
oppression aren't important and can’t be reconciled with an afropessimist view, but 
instead to demonstrate the importance of analyzing how even the most marginalized non- 
Black people have the capacity to wield anti-Blackness as a means of securing their own 
narrative of redemption. 


Moreover, afropessimism refuses the redemptive telos represented by the counter-icon of 
an alternative humanity. Marriott's Whither Fanon offers a different snapshot of Fanonian 
thought, outlining two dominant forms of Fanonism that he seeks to unsettle. The first 


camp, the Marxist-phenomenological tradition which Marriott engages through Gordon 
and Ato Sekyi-Otu, considers Blackness through an existentialist lens that privileges a 
focus on experience, staging a kind of struggle between the violence of the anti-Black 
world and the alterity of Black existence. The revolutionary humanist form of Fanonism 
might be considered as emerging from this Marxist-phenomenological tradition insofar as 
it shares the same kind of existentialist philosophy and dialectical humanism present within 
the scholarship of Gordon and Sekyi-Otu. The second camp, which Marriott engages 
through David Scott and Mbembe, builds on the Marxist-phenomenological tradition while 
offering a more pointed analysis of how one can move beyond an analysis of lived 
experience to consider the best ways to foment postcolonial resistance. Marriott 
challenges the revolutionary humanist perspective by returning us to Fanon's concept of 
tabula rasa which refers to a complete and utter suspension of all teleological narratives 
we have been ritually habituated into accepting as our destiny.42 Building on afropessimist 
scholars such as Wilderson and Sexton, Marriott argues that we must also be careful not 
to convert Fanon’s new humanism into another teleology. For Marriott, Fanon’s search for a 
“new humanism” is not the search for a literal roadmap to an alternative humanity, but 
instead a search for something that exceeds the limits of imagination within an anti-Black 
world.44 Thus, Marriott's critique raises questions about whether the revolutionary 
humanist perspective might represent yet another counter-icon worthy of veneration. 


Marriott uses an emphasis on the psychoanalytic elements of Fanonian thought to bolster 
his criticism of a teleological narrative of revolutionary humanism. For him, all of Fanon’s 
political writings are an extension of his clinical work and his wrestling with psychoanalysis 
more broadly. Whither Fanon is thus characterized by an in-depth analysis of Fanon's 
clinical practice and his relationship to Lacanian psychoanalysis in order to more fully 
explicate how Fanon's theorizing of the vertigo that characterizes the lived experience of 
Blackness as a kind of index of the Real.*° In the Fanonian sense, the Symbolic might be 
understood as being a broad iconographic vocabulary grounded in a species division 
between Black skin and white masks, the Imaginary as representing how each subject 
attempts to wields this iconography as a means of gaining admittance into the culture of 
the white mask, and the Real as the fissures and anxieties that emerge in the Symbolic 
when it is revealed that one’s white mask cannot cover over their Black skin. Ultimately, 
Marriott contends that Fanon’'s examination of Black vertigo reveals a larger concern with 
grasping how negrophobia "forms an index of affect, or semblance, that brings with it an 
anguish-laden atmosphere,” and how that atmosphere is essential to the smooth operation 
of the white mask.“° In this sense, despite the invaluable contributions these scholars offer 
to a study of Fanonian thought, Marriott's critique of this teleology might be applied to 
scholars like Rabaka, Gordon, Thomas, Olaloku-Teriba, and more who understand of Fanon 
as giving us a map to an alternative humanity. This desire for a systematic path toward an 
alternative humanity is an anti-Fanonian pursuit of a Bible of decolonization. Similar to 
Césaire, the iconoclastic spirit of revolutionary humanist Fanonism is subverted in favor of 
a new redemptive telos. Building on Marriott, | argue that there is a Black iconoclasm 
within Fanonian thought evidenced by this concept of tabula rasa that cannot be reduced 
to a variety of humanisms. Reading Fanon as engaging in Black iconoclasm disassembles 
the cyclical relationship between iconoclasm and icon creation that Taussig correctly 
highlights insofar as Fanon refuses to produce a formula for Black liberation. Instead, a 
Black iconoclastic interpretation of Fanon is broadly invested in a complete questioning 
and reversal of colonialism where “the last shall be first and the first last."“2 


A Black iconoclastic reading of Fanon via afropessimism begins from a demand for the end 
of the anti-Black world through a ritual shattering of its icons. To parse out what this 


means, let us return to a passage from Fanon himself: 


La décolonisation, qui se propose de changer I’ordre du monde, est, on le voit, un 
programme de désordre absolu.42 


This passage from Fanon's Les Damnés de La Terre concerning the process of 
decolonization is where the title of this essay originates, although the original French has 
been interpreted differently by the two popular English translations. In the version by 
Richard Philcox, the sentence is translated as “decolonization, which sets out to change 
the order of the world, is clearly an agenda for total disorder.”“2 In the version by 
Constance Farrington, the phrase is translated “decolonization, which sets out to change 
the order of the world, is, obviously, a program of complete disorder.’©° Whereas Philcox 
uses the phrase “agenda of total disorder” and Farrington uses the phrase “a program of 
complete disorder,” the French phrase “un programme de désordre absolu” might also be 
understood as a reference to Georg Hegel's notion of “the Absolute” offering yet another 
perspective on how to interpret this passage. For Hegel, the Absolute represents the 
unconditional ground of a self-conscious and self-thinking infinite subject or Being. 
Operating as the sum of all human relation and potentiality, Hegel frames his discussion of 
dialectics in context of this self-referential and independent totality. 


In considering the use of the term absolu in the original French version of Les Damnés de 
La Terre, one might consider how this programme de désordre relates to Fanon’s larger 
adjustment of Hegel's approach to the lordship/bondage dialectic through the lens of a 
racialized colonialism.2! As Adebayo Ogungbure explains, Hegel explicitly framed the 
Negro as exhibiting the wild and untamed natural man who had not come to develop “the 
knowledge of an absolute Being, an Other and a Higher than his individual self."22 Fanon 
adjusts Hegel to more fully consider how the dialectical relationship between Black skin 
and white masks is absolutely grounded by the expulsion of Blackness into what Fanon 
calls a zone of non-being. The use of abso/u hints at how Fanon’'s idea of decolonization is 
only attainable through an infinite process of negation that seeks to pull the rug (the 
Absolute) out from under the white mask until the entire affective atmosphere of 
negrophobia is fully shattered. While | personally prefer Farrington's “program of complete 
disorder,” |am by no means trying to assert this translation as more accurate than 
Philcox's “agenda of total disorder.” Instead, | want to hold these three different versions of 
the passage in tension as a way of disordering the range of meanings that are being 
derived from it. Regardless of the differences in exact phrasing, all three versions of this 
passage point to what | call a Black iconoclastic approach to the struggle for Black 
liberation. In fact, one might push back against the reading of the French “qui se propose 
de changer” into the English “sets out” which both Philcox and Farrington’'s translations 
share. Rather than “setting out,” which assumes a clear destination or telos that one is 
pursuing through decolonization, reading this phrase differently as “decolonization, which 
proposes to change the order of the world, is, obviously, a program of complete disorder,” 
might instead uniquely reflect Fanon’s desire to have a complex sitting with the question of 
decolonization in a broad ritual fashion rather than the establishment of a stringent and 
methodical “program” to be followed. 


It is in this context that Wilderson argues that the afropessimist project takes up Fanon's 
call: through a refusal to affirm and a taking up of Blackness not as a positive value but as 
the point of absolute dereliction within the Real.£2 Wilderson refuses to offer a positive 
value to Blackness because he recognizes how that positive value would be taken up 
within the anti-Black Symbolic and Imaginary. For Wilderson, the demand of the Black 


slave is “too iconoclastic” for our current imaginations, including even the most radical 
leftist theories.24 Sexton concurs in his landmark piece “Ante-Anti-Blackness,” “The most 
radical negation of the anti-black world is the most radical affirmation of a blackened 
world.”®° Following this, Fanon’s declaration that what is required is an absolu destruction 
of the white mask is the embrace of a Black iconoclasm that refuses the icons of 
whiteness in favor of something that must be invented. In the introduction of Black Skin 
White Masks Fanon writes that his hope is to liberate Black people from the desire for 
whiteness, to liberate us from our own investment in attaining some sort of status in the 
white world.2© He argues that he does not bring timeless truths to us, and that “in no 
fashion should [we] undertake to prepare the world that will come later. [We] belong 
irreducibly to [our] time."®2 In this sense, Fanon is attempting to dis-cohere the teleological 
narrative through which Black people perform rituals that get them closer and closer to 
whiteness. He explicitly refuses to offer new humanism as an iconic image of a salvation 
that we can conceptualize, but rather posits new humanism as the radically unwritten 
result of a ritual orientation toward the shattering of any telos that is prescribed as the cure 
for Black suffering. 


Rather than charting out a path toward a new world initiated by an alternative humanity, a 
Black iconoclastic reading of Fanon interprets his call for a program of complete disorder 
as a Call for the end of the world. As previously discussed, one might argue that stating the 
world must end is itself a telos thus confounding my argument. However, when Fanon 
speaks of telos, he doesn’t mean that you cannot strive toward decolonization. He clearly 
states that the aims of his projects are to end the status quo through an antagonistic 
struggle. The critical distinction is this: just because one knows the world must end does 
not mean they must profess to have secret knowledge of the formula for the new world 
that would redeem us. Tapping into the Black iconoclasm within Fanonian thought, 
Wilderson explains that we must reject that second move toward a narrative of 
redemption; for him, Black people are categorically barred from narrative arcs in order 
stabilize this path toward redemption for the non-Black human.°8 It is in this context that 
afropessimist scholars argue that the only option is to produce a complete and utter 
suspension of these narrative arcs of redemption through a constant Fanonian proposal for 
the end of the world as we know it. As Marriott explains, this is also reflected in Fanon’s 
clinical practice of socia/therapie which he argued could not offer a systematic path to 
making one’s psyche whole again, but instead a process by which one could deduce and 
rupture the phantasms that lay at the heart of the individual's ego, the clinic, and the anti- 
Black society in which both the patient and analyst found themselves situated.°2 Thus, | 
argue that the afropessimist demand for the end of the world in conjunction with Fanon's 
argument that the process of decolonization is a complete program of disorder 
inaugurates a tabula rasa. Indeed, neither Black iconoclasm nor afropessimism are 
decontextualizing Fanonian thought; it is instead a meta-commentary that cautions 
readers of Fanon to consider how the solutions to Black abjection that they offer might 
also reproduce the teleological narratives that he rallied against. 


Black Iconoclasm: The Ritual Practice of 
Negation as Invention 


The crucial issue at stake in the debate between the revolutionary humanist and 
afropessimist interpretation of Fanon is about how to best unsettle the anti-Black cosmos 


through a shattering of its icons. Each camp accuses the other of falling victim to this 
violent iconography; revolutionary humanists accuse the afropessimists of lifting up the 
categories of, and conceding humanity to, Western Man. Afropessimists accuse 
revolutionary humanists of producing a new counter-icon of an alternative humanity that 
will supposedly produce a new world free from anti-Blackness. This critique harkens back 
to Fanon’s critique of Césaire’s Negritude which seeks to imagine a mythical Black world 
that can rival Europe. This is why | frame revolutionary humanist Fanonism as an 
iconoclastic project that ultimately relinquishes the power of chaos and negativity in what 
is ultimately an anti-Fanonian pursuit of a redemptive telos. The afropessimist approach 
emphasizes Fanon's tabula rasa and program of complete disorder in their desire for the 
end of the world. This raises its own set of questions: namely, how does one pursue a 
Fanonian program of complete disorder or the afropessimist pursuit of the end of the 
world? Fanon’s choice of words seems particularly contradictory; after all, how does one 
engage in a program if the hope is to completely disorder? How does one engage in rituals 
of chaos? 


As I've explored, one of the major critiques of afropessimism made by revolutionary 
humanists is that it is more descriptive than prescriptive. Wilderson’s perspective, which 
views afropessimism as a meta-theory that unsettles the redemption narratives 
established by humanist theories of liberation, has faced particular criticism for how it 
demands the end of the world without offering a method for doing so.©° Other 
afropessimist scholars like Sexton have gotten close to discussing how this meta-theory 
results in a psycho-political imperative to embrace pathology and “to pay whatever social 
costs accrue to being black, to inhabiting blackness, to living a black social life under the 
shadow of social death” despite how counter-intuitive it may seem.®" This gets us closer 
to thinking about the realm of everyday practice insofar as Sexton starts to carve out an 
understanding of negation as an everyday ritual practice of antagonism and refusal against 
the dictates of the anti-Black world. Moreover, Sexton importantly considers this practice 
of negation as being generative of Black social life and perhaps holding the key to 
Fanonian invention. Yet, questions still remain concerning how one engages in this active 
embrace of Black pathology. 


Afropessimism, and by extension Black iconoclasm, finds itself in the weird position of 
believing that this anti-Black world can end via abso/u antagonism while also refusing to 
entertain any strict method to engaging in such antagonism and any redemptive telos 
about what comes after this world ends. This is evident in the debates that have occurred 
between afropessimism, Warren's Black nihilism, and Moten’s Black mysticism. Sexton 
critiques Warren's Black nihilism by arguing that the conclusion of Ontological Terror risks 
reducing the project of Black nihilism to enduring anti-Blackness as opposed to trying to 
end it. As Sexton notes, this contention that we can only endure identifies a distinction 
between Black nihilism and afropessimism.®2 It is not that endurance is wrong or bad, but 
it is to forget the fact that negation produces a space for invention. While | refuse to offer 
what we will invent, a Black iconoclastic reading of Fanon would also refuse a teleological 
narrative that forecloses the possibility of that invention. That is to say, the Black spirit 
does not simply resist as separate and outside of the socio-political field of anti-Blackness 
as a vehicle of endurance. Rather, a program of complete disorder is committed to an 
absolu undoing of the anti-Black colony. 


lf afropessimism cannot be reduced to endurance, then the question again becomes how 
do we engage in a project of ending the world? If, as Fanon argues, decolonization is a 
program of complete disorder, Moten argues this “leads, without much turning, to the 


question of what a program of complete disorder would be. In any case it is difficult to see 
how .. . the negation that is always already negated would carry out such a program.”©3 In 
this reading, Fanon via afropessimism privileges the dictates of the anti-Black world and is 
“brutally cut off” in regard to paying attention to the “irreducible presence” of Black 
sociality.4 While Moten similarly rejects revolutionary humanism, he is trying to assert that 
there is a way to embrace Black sociality that both rejects afropessimism’s refusal to affirm 
and the counter-icon of revolutionary humanism. In considering the risk of producing a 
counter-icon through his embracement of Black sociality, Moten uses the metaphor of a 
“subprime debtor” who takes a huge, seemingly irrational, risk on something they will 
probably never be able to repay the debt on.®° In this metaphor, Black sociality is a radical 
undercommons that he is betting on even if it risks bearing the brunt of the critique that 
Fanon via afropessimism has launched of producing systematic blueprints of Black 
revolution in their emphasis on tabula rasa. For Moten, this is the Black radical tradition of 
“making a way out of no way (out)” whether it seems “stupid” to others or not.8& However, 
Moten’s Black mysticism has garnered responses from afropessimists like Sexton and 
Marriott. 


Afropessimism responds to Moten'’s criticism by arguing that there is no disavowal of Black 
sociality anywhere in their meta-theory or the scholarship of Fanon. It is not that 
afropessimism doesn't care about Black sociality; rather, there is a deep recognition that 
any attempt to map out what that Black sociality is will inevitably fail because our current 
imagination remains too constrained by the iconography of the anti-Black cosmos. As 
Sexton explains, 


Afro-pessimism-in-practice, or a practical or practiced afro-pessimism, may seem a 
contradiction in terms; afro-pessimism, it seems, is necessary to think with and 
impossible to do. You can only do something about it. It doesn't matter really, since 
the praxis, the theory-informed practice, is happening anyway, all around us, all 
about us. We just don’t know anything about it, and as soon as we make the attempt 
to produce such knowledge, it slips our grasp, despite our best intentions £7 


Whereas Moten locates a positive mapping of Black sociality as being generative for 
invention, afropessimism responds that such mapping results in the stifling of Fanonian 
invention in favor of replicating already existing methods of Black fugitivity. In that sense, 
the afropessimist is not the regulator of the subprime debtor; instead, it seems that it is 
Moten who is unsatisfied with the call for a program of complete disorder precisely 
because it relies on making a way out of a chaotic no way. More to the point, Moten 
disavows the generative capacity of negation in his search of a positive conception of 
Black sociality viewing it instead as stopping at a totalizing description of Blackness. He 
declares that “the hold [of the slave ship] is no via negativa” but instead a “distressed 
circuitry” without ever considering how it is negation and chaos that shocks the anti-Black 
cosmos and initiates this inventive circuitry.©8 In offering the Black fugitive, the mystic 
refuses to sit with their lack of knowledge about whatever new Black sociality might form 
in a world beyond anti-Blackness. Rather than embracing this mystical approach to the 
search for a Bible of decolonization, the Black iconoclast chooses to dwell within the no 
way of disorder. 


Black iconoclasm takes up afropessimism as a meta-commentary to think through a ritual 
process that habitually intervenes in that critical juncture between the making and 
breaking of icons within an anti-Black cosmos. Black iconoclasm cannot be seen as a 
singular event in which we diagnose the unethicality of the anti-Black world, shatter some 


icons, and subsequently move on to the work of building a new Black world. Instead, it 
means committing oneself to a persistent tracking of this cyclical relationship to consider 
how one shatters the dialectic itself not as synthesis but as an abso/u dismantling of the 
very terms grounding the antagonism between white and Black. It means considering how 
even some of those most radical visions of a new Black world threatens that project of 
dismantling. Black feminist thinker Sharpe's concept of wake work is important for thinking 
about afropessimism-in-practice. Rather than offering us a redemptive telos, wake work is 
a process of undisciplining that begins with thinking and acting from the hold of the slave 
ship and meditating on the “total climate of anti-Blackness.”©2 Particularly important is 
that wake work does not require that we engage in one particular ritual over and over 
again; instead, it is a broad program that is rooted in the negation of the slave ship. Wake 
work might look like mourning, tracking the movements of the slave ship, or even waking 
up in the sense of activating one’s consciousness.2° It is all of these things and yet not 
reducible to any one of them. Perhaps the most important aspect of Sharpe's concept of 
wake work as it relates to Fanonian invention is that the metaphor of the hold freely 
acknowledges that we don’t yet know where the ship is taking us. Similarly, Black 
iconoclasm is rooted in the humble understanding that we cannot fully grasp the 
pervasiveness of this anti-Black cosmos nor what possibilities might lie beyond it. From 
our position only one thing is clear, there can be no salvation in an anti-Black world. 


Black iconoclasm requires that we move beyond description and diagnosis but that we 
also refuse teleological prescription; instead, it means dedicating oneself to an absolu 
process of negation and chaos, remaining within this radical suspension of telos, never 
satisfied with your pursuit of tabula rasa. Black iconoclasm should be thought of as an 
imperfect and contextual ritual mode of chaos that places the afropessimist demand for 
the end of the world in the realm of everyday practice through the antagonizing of icons 
within the anti-Black cosmos and the refusal of all teleological redemption narratives. This 
ritual orientation toward chaos, just as wake work, might look different according to the 
rhetorical situation but still offers a broad program of complete disorder where invention 
might exist. Whereas one might read Wilderson’s imperative for an “unflinching 
paradigmatic analysis” as a call for rigid perfection, Black iconoclasm reads this statement 
in precisely the opposite register. Instead, it is a reminder that this is an endless pursuit, 
riddled with failures, and requires a humble approach to both Fanon's corpus and the 
struggle for Black liberation writ large. The ritual commitment to Black iconoclasm calls 
into question the emergence of narratives concerning Black liberation and a progressive 
future, whatever the source, by linking them to a larger cosmology of anti-Black violence. 
As Marriott explains, Fanon was extremely skeptical of the “ruse of a black world.” Marriott 
continues, “if one believes that this world only exists as possibility (a thought forever 
enclosed by anti-blackness), then any claim to know it must be fraudulent ."22 In this 
sense, there is no way to create a replicable model of Black iconoclasm, because it 
requires attention to the specific and contingent manifestations of emerging icons in an 
anti-Black cosmos. It is an unflinching reminder that at the exact moment you have fallen 
in love with a map to a Black world you have found yourself worshipping a new icon in need 
of disordering. In the spirit of Fanon, we must take a leap toward the unknown, fully 
embrace the fall, think from that chaotic no-place or what Fanon calls “n’est pas,” and 
traverse the erratic yet inventive trajectories that iconoclasm generates. 


Chaotic Conclusion(s) 


Over the course of this essay, | have examined popular forms of Fanonism that both 
demonstrate Fanon’s importance to the field of Black and cultural studies but also 
highlight an ongoing dispute amongst scholars about who has the proper interpretation of 
his corpus. Whether one is in favor of antiracist, decolonialist, critical, Marxist, feminist, 
revolutionary humanist, or afropessimist Fanonism there is a common investment in 
iconoclastically smashing the anti-Black cosmos. What remains contested is the best 
approach to harnessing the potential of what Fanon calls new humanism. This essay 
shows that far from simply smashing the icon of the white mask, Fanon similarly cautioned 
scholars against the creation of new alternative icons of redemption that calcify their own 
teleological narrative. For Fanon, it is not the particular icon that is the problem, but the 
form of iconography that underlies, and has thus constrained, our political imagination. 
Drawing on afropessimist thought, this essay challenges the revolutionary humanist 
perspective as risking the creation of a new icon of an alternative revolutionary humanism 
that stifles true Fanonian invention. It is for this reason that Fanon launches a blistering 
criticism of his close friend and contemporary Aimé Césaire’s celebration of cultural 
nationalism and vanguardism, decrying it as a nauseating mimicry of European values. 


Turning to an examination of the afropessimist turn in Fanonist study, | analyze intramural 
debates between Wilderson, Sexton, Warren, and Moten as it relates to the Fanonian 
concept of invention. Whereas Warren argues negation aids endurance in an anti-Black 
world, and Moten argues Fanon via afropessimism’s focus on negation brutally cuts off a 
focus on the inventiveness of Black fugitive sociality, | explicate the Black iconoclasm that 
resides within Fanon via afropessimism’‘s approach to the process of decolonization as an 
absolu and perhaps infinite ritual process of negation that seeks to completely dismantle 
the anti-Black cosmos and take a leap toward something new and unimaginable. It is this 
ritual orientation toward chaos that initiates Fanon’s tabula rasa, a space cleared of a priori 
values and ripe for invention. How does one engage in Black iconoclasm? How do we 
reconcile the tension between the concepts of ritual and chaos? How does one work 
toward the end of the world without reproducing new icons? | do not have neat answers. 
We must recognize the ineffability of Black liberation and the need to operate within that 
suspension of telos. Yet, this recognition need not result in a neoliberal celebration of 
cultural hybridity that Gates's critical Fanonism has been accused of. Indeed, Black 
iconoclasm is driven by the pursuit of decolonization and afropessimist theory that Gates 
would probably deem too grand and universal for his liking. Instead, this essay attempts to 
place afropessimist concepts such as ending the world, embracing pathology, into the 
realm of practice. 


Black iconoclasm is a constant reminder that every single time you believe yourself to have 
found the systematic path to Black liberation it is probably time to reflect on your potential 
creation of a redemptive telos. To engage in Black iconoclasm means to dedicate oneself 
to an absolu process of negation and chaos, remaining within this radical suspension of 
telos, never satisfied with your pursuit of tabula rasa. Following cultural theorist Louis M. 
Maraj, we might think of this ritual commitment toward ending the world as a process of 
anti-humanist “Black rhetorical reclamation” which, far from attempting to gain recognition 
from white institutions, “culls Black histories, temporalities, languages, and literacies as 
Black invention.” Just as Fanon, | do not offer timeless truths and so | fully recognize and 
embrace the potential failures of my own theorizations. | believe that this kind of humble 
approach to Black liberation is absolutely necessary. In that spirit, | invite the reader to 
disorder my own potential pursuit of a redemptive telos just as | have sought to unsettle 
other forms of Fanonism. | invite you to invent via negativa. 
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ABSTRACT Through an examination of the 2018 "grievance studies" hoax 
this essay considers the role hoaxing plays in the articulation of both 
internal and external modes of institutional critique that pertain to the 
production, verification, and dissemination of knowledge. By examining the 
grievances of three academics who wrote over twenty false/fraudulent 
articles—seven of which were published in (and later retracted from) peer- 
reviewed journals—this research attends to the different kinds of boundary 
work and repair that are performed and enacted by academics to shed light 
on the conflicting ways knowledge production and academic labour are 
currently contextualized and understood. 
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Introduction 


The use of deception has proven to be a defining feature of contemporary life, 
particularly within the realm of news and information online.’ The widespread 
circulation of misleading, fabricated, erroneous, and fraudulent stories and 
information via networked digital media platforms continues to influence popular 
discussion and debate surrounding the current state of public discourse.2 One 
branch of these deceptive practices—the hoax—warrants specific attention. As 
acts of mischievous or humorous deception, hoaxes of all kinds have materialized 
online through the careful selection of targets and the clever subversion of 
perceived truths or reality.2 The prevalence of hoaxing has left many journalists 
and news media vulnerable to attack, with the latter falling prey periodically to 
deceptions of various stripes. In the instances when news media have been 
intentionally fooled by media hoaxers, the former systematically engage in the 
performance of paradigm repair4 and boundary work®, that is, in the shoring up of 
their own credibility, trustworthiness, and importance. Any real or perceived harm 
created by a given hoax is minimized, with the reputation of the journalist, news 
organization, and profession cast as remaining securely intact. 


Of late, hoaxing has also taken wing in academia, creating momentary ruptures in 
the fabric of academic life and culture.£ When academic hoaxes do materialize, 
academics respond in kind with their own forms of paradigm repair and boundary 
work. Because hoaxes in academia tend to generate broad news media coverage, 
they offer a unique point of departure for exploring the features and bugs of 
boundary work and repair among academics. Through an examination of the 2018 
“grievance studies” hoax, this essay considers the role hoaxing plays in the 
articulation of both internal and external modes of institutional critique that 
pertain to the production, verification, and dissemination of knowledge. By 
examining the grievances of three academics who wrote over twenty fraudulent 
articles—seven of which were accepted for publication in (and later retracted 
from) peer reviewed journals—this research attends to the different kinds of 
boundary work and repair that are performed and enacted by academics to shed 
light on the conflicting ways knowledge production and academic labor are 
currently contextualized and understood. The hoax represents an elaborate and 
sophisticated deception aimed to discredit the scholarly publishing activities of 


humanities and social sciences researchers. As Reilly (2020) notes, “the group 
devised and followed a loose set of criteria, with each hoax article having to 
engage at least one or more of the following: a humorous tone, ludicrous or 
outrageous theses, lack of rigor, amateurish construction, and little 
understanding of the field.”2 Articles on dog park canine rape culture, 
“breastaurants,” fat bodybuilding, and a “feminist rewrite of a chapter from Adolf 
Hitler's Mein Kampf," among others, were submitted to targeted journals in 
cultural studies, critical theory, and gender studies—so-called “grievance 
studies” scholarship “based less upon finding truth and more upon attending to 
social grievances.”® This hoax incited a wide array of responses from academics 
across the social sciences, humanities, and natural sciences, among other 
faculties and disciplines. Of specific interest and concern to scholars who 
published public commentary on the hoax were issues surrounding the corruption 
of scholarship, critique of the peer review system, and the anomalous nature of 
the hoax. What emerged through the performance of boundary work was a more 
comprehensive defense of the institution of peer review and a more nuanced 
debate regarding academic norms and rigors. 


Situating Academic Hoaxing 


To better contextualize the contours of this complex hoax, this study begins with 
an overview of academic hoaxing and boundary work, before turning to a broader 
examination of the “grievance studies” hoax. The term hoaxing can conjure up all 
kinds of associations and proclivities. For Kingwell, hoaxing is likened to the 
following: “A gag, a goof, a blindfold; a spoof, a jape, a deceit; deliberate 
equivocation; fakery, impersonation, infiltration. Pretending what is not the case. 
The triumph of appearance over reality.’2 Given its protean malleability as a 
cultural form and practice, hoaxing continues to draw much appreciation and 
derision for its ability to drum up notoriety, spectacle, and scandal. If hoaxing 
refers at once to “humorous or mischievous deception” (Oxford English 
Dictionary) and to “an act intended to trick or dupe; something accepted or 
established by fraud or fabrication” (Merriam-Webster Dictionary), we can begin 
to appraise core features and dynamics, such as intentional trickery, deception, 
and fabrication. Hoaxing is rarely a benign activity, with many of its practitioners 
seeking to shore up notoriety and fame.”2 Adding to the stakes of such activities, 
hoaxing involves the careful engineering of a “public form of deception.” Part of 
the attraction to, and repudiation of, hoaxing is tied to the form's guile and 
artfulness: “Not bound by the facts, the hoax is free to fabricate feelings and the 
genres associated with them.”!2 In passing the fake as authentic,!2 and in 
presenting staged events capable of shaping public discussion surrounding what 
counts as truth,4 it is no wonder that hoaxers emerge as especially divisive 
figures. 


Hoaxes thus function to split audiences or readerships into two groups: “those 
who catch on quickly and thereafter read in consonance with the hoaxer as co- 
conspirators and those who are duped and are later embarrassed by the 
revelation of the hoax.”!® The potential for a kind of coercion and complicity 
between hoaxer and audience is most palpable when the hoax is successful in 
garnering broader attention.1® The degree to which this complicity remains intact 
hinges largely on whether the target is perceived to have warranted the attention, 
and whether the hoax has materialized as an object of instruction or 
entertainment.Z Hoaxes can produce even deeper divisions when humorous 
forms of deception are cast as “inherently mean-spirited and unethical.’ In 
matters of heated debate, things can devolve sharply: when hoaxes are 
orchestrated to show the superiority of one idea over another, the outcome “is 
only a deepening of polarized views, a hardening of differences, ideological 
fragmentation, and heated argument.”!2 


Because hoaxing most often entails the public shaming or embarrassment of a 
figure or group through the “comic unmasking of the gullibility of others,” hoaxes 


do not register as “particularly kind or gentle rhetorical events.”2° Indeed, 
deceptions of this kind are perceived to be even less welcome and more stinging 
when the targets involved are experts or professionals in a given field. As many 
scholars have shown, hoaxes serve as dramatizations of broader contestations 
over the status of truth through acts that seek to raise questions about the 
processes and standards by which claims and knowledge are attributed 
legitimacy.2! Add to this the notion that hoaxes tend to “flourish in contest 
cultures” and one can readily appreciate how academia has proven fertile ground 
for hoaxing.22 In the realm of higher education, hoaxing can work to reveal not 
only who but also what counts as legitimate, teaching us more about “power 
relations that permeate different professions than about the discourses they 
target.”23 


For the purposes of this study, | will limit the discussion to hoaxing in academic 
publishing. One proven strategy embedded in the practice of academic hoaxing is 
to blindside one’s target by catering to the latter's assumptions, near- 
sightedness, and/or self-importance.24 To perform admirably in this regard, 
hoaxers “rely on trust and perform deliberate acts of betrayal.”28 Above and 
beyond this, success hinges on a number of variables, but one must certainly 
bypass the following two phases: first, the entrapment period (when an article is 
submitted to and later published by the targeted journal); second, the reveal 
phase (when the article is revealed to be fake and a follow-up piece explains the 
hoaxer's motives and justifications).2& While the entrapment approach is 
designed to offer the hoaxer some latitude in explaining the careful reasoning 
behind the deception, the hoax’s public reception is always subject to 
interpretation and contestation. As Secor and Walsh remind us, the hoaxer cannot 
control the hoax's broader reception.22 How the hoaxer and target fare in the 
public discussion that ensues is very much contingent upon the degree of 
credibility each figure holds.28 To better assess the nature of the disruptions 
created via academic hoaxing, this study situates these instances of deception as 
"critical incidents” that invite the performance of boundary work and repair 
across news media and higher education publications. 


Boundary Work/Repair: Interpretive 
Communities and Critical Incidents 


This essay explores how academics respond publicly to academic hoaxing, 
particularly in instances when hoaxes have stirred up controversy and debate. To 
better apprehend the broader meaning and significance of these discursive 
flashpoints, | apply theories of boundary work to academic hoaxing (as defined in 
science and journalism studies). Scholarly discussion of boundary work first 
appears in Gieryn, who situated the concept as central to understanding how 
epistemic authority in the sciences is not only created but also reinforced. In 
rejecting the notion that epistemic authority is anything but predetermined or 
natural, Gieryn advanced the idea that the larger authority upon which science 
rests is the outcome of ongoing boundary work on the part of professional 
scientists regularly engaged in “credibility contests.”22 One such expression of 
boundary work in the realm of science is the demarcation of real science from 
pseudo- or non-science. Simply put, these demarcations are the result of the 
“discursive act of defining what science is and what science can do."22 As Gieryn 
argued, the “mediating representations of what science is or what scientists do” 
are just as important in describing the profession's power, prestige, and influence 
as is the science emerging from labs and journals.2" 


At its most basic level, this conceptual framework demands a critical inquiry into 
the factors that make possible the seal of legitimacy for actors, practices, texts, 
and institutional structures in certain fields. In the field of journalism, for example, 
debates surrounding “what journalism is and what it should be” are ongoing.22 In 
journalism, boundaries are established over time through the discursive setting of 


parameters for what is deemed appropriate or acceptable, all of which are subject 
to ongoing contestation and negotiation.23 Elsewhere, Duffy and Knight 

liken boundaries to Bourdieu’s fields, where "various actors struggle for the 
transformation or preservation of the field”:34 their research suggests that 
boundary work functions as a vehicle for patrolling, regulating, and maintaining 
professional identity, not as a path towards greater innovation and 
experimentation.2° Boundary work is expressed via metajournalistic discourse 
(any discourse about journalism) to “reflect embedded assumptions about what 
journalism is (and what it is not), how it ought to be practiced (and how it ought 
not), and who belongs within its boundaries (and who does not).’”3& Hence, the 
boundaries of journalism are socially constructed through the discourse 
produced by a broad and disparate interpretive community of journalists.37 The 
“interpretive community” is built in the interests of shoring up community norms 
and practices; at their core, “interpretive communities function to build bonds 
internally while advocating definitional control externally.”38 


Boundary maintenance is used across professions to gain and/or establish 
cultural authority through symbolic contests that serve to marginalize non- 
professionals.22 In establishing the parameters needed to ensure proper 
oversight of its widely shared norms and practices (e.g., distinguishing between 
professionals and non-professionals), the community is in a position to identify 
and respond to deviant incidents or activities. “Critical incidents” refer to events 
that lead journalists to reflect on the “hows and whys of journalistic practice."4° 
Case studies include Princess Diana's death, the rise of WikiLeaks, the News of 
the World phone hacking scandal, and the recent debates concerning fake news, 
among many others. Carlson and Berkowitz explain that these incidents can 
function as examples of “synecdochic deviance,” that is, as evidence of deviance 
that is perceived to be widespread, not isolated.“! Expulsion-based boundary 
work responds to these anomalies by removing actors, practices, or values that 
fall outside the legitimate journalistic establishment (e.g., “hall of shame” 
journalists Janet Cooke, Jayson Blair, and Stephen Glass).42 During these 
moments, journalists actively reflect on incidents of journalistic deviance to 
identify what went wrong and how best to re-establish professional norms.“ 
These events function as discursive opportunities for journalists to publicly 
address failures and shortcomings and “to ensure the well-being of their 
interpretive community by reconsidering, rearticulating, and reinforcing their 
boundaries and authority."“4 Ultimately, boundary maintenance is enacted to 
justify longstanding norms and to stave off threats from outsiders.4° 


Finally, as Fakazis’ work on “critical events” reveals, these instances also add 
much needed visibility to competing discourses among journalists as they 
attempt to redefine what counts as legitimate and acceptable practice within the 
profession.*§ Building on Fakazis, this study sheds light on the mediating 
representations of academia as they are produced “downstream” via news sites 
and academic journals during the critical incident of this study: the “grievance 
studies” hoax.*2 The debates foregrounded during this period affirm that 
academia is “not a unified, static entity with fixed borders” but rather a site of 
ongoing discursive and epistemological contestation.“8 As we will see, some 
instances of boundary breaching and their subsequent repair are not always 
clear-cut.42 What is clear is how academic hoaxing can function as a critical 
incident that activates boundary work and repair within an interpretive community 
producing contested appraisals regarding academic knowledge and labor. Due to 
the wide variety of academics drawn to the public discussion propelled by the 
hoax (some closer, some further removed from the controversy), this 
“interpretive community” would ultimately cohere around perceived norms and 
accepted codes of conduct. Boundary work would thus retain a critical function in 
enabling academics to publicly identify fault lines and to shore up professional 
credibility and institutional authority. 


Methodology 


This study examines the public discourse generated by academics in response to 
the “grievance studies” hoax. News articles and academic journal editorials from 
a six-month sample period beginning on October 1, 2018 are analyzed. The 
sample period attests not only to the hoax’s importance as a critical incident 
around which academics were called upon to discuss specific facets of higher 
education, it also sheds light on the controversy’s capacity to stimulate broader 
consensus and dissensus. Drawing on Carlson and Berkowitz, the sample is 
limited to commentaries, opinion columns, editorials, and analyses of news 
stories by academics that focus on the meaning of the hoax for academia.®° 
Discourse analysis, close reading, and thematic analyses of thirty-five texts are 
used to crystallize and distill the discursive efforts of a disparate group. Given this 
study's emphasis on the performance of boundary work in relation to journalism 
studies scholarship, academics’ public responses to the hoax are cast as the 
activities of an “interpretive community,” much in the manner journalists engage 
in metajournalistic discourse. Just as journalists form a vast and diverse group of 
voices, SO too do academics emerge as a cacophonous body of actors. One 
visible by-product of the metadiscursive activities of such an amorphous group is 
that while consensus is never achieved, certain actors are given greater leeway to 
shape or reorient the nature of the discussion. The other defining feature of these 
discursive activities is that they do not exist in isolation of or apart from 
competing discussions and debates, but rather in tandem with and in proximity to 
contestations over what these events mean. The overlapping discourses 
produced by academics are thus examined as belonging to a small but porous 
news media ecology. For the purposes of this essay, discussion surrounding the 
performance of boundary work will be limited to an exploration of academics’ 
published accounts of and public responses to the hoax. 


Contextualizing Grievances: Academic 
Responses to the Hoax 


It is difficult to disentangle the first two accounts of this hoax, as they would both 
ostensibly shape the coverage to follow: the hoaxer's own reveal essay in digital 
magazine Areo, and the Wall Street Journal story that outed them. Having first 
been discovered but not immediately outed by Wal! Street Journal reporter Jillian 
Kay Melchior for a paper on canine “rape culture,” the group was given just 
enough leeway to prepare its own media-savvy defense: stock photos, press 
release, comprehensive essay, and exposé-style documentary. In their reveal 
essay, “Academic Grievance Studies and the Corruption of Scholarship,” Helen 
Pluckrose (“exile from the humanities”), James Lindsay (“doctorate in math”), 
and Peter Boghossian (“non-tenure track professor of philosophy”) announced 
having coauthored and submitted twenty fake articles to peer reviewed journals. 
The larger argument presented by the group was twofold: that the “grievance 
studies” peer review system will allow just about anything to pass as knowledge, 
and that academics in these fields “increasingly bully students, administrators, 
and other departments into adhering to their worldview.” 


The following day saw the publication of Melchior's “Fake News Comes to 
Academia" in the Wall Street Journal.®2 Both respective reveal articles would 
deliver the prototype for virtually all of the news coverage to follow: the hoaxers’ 
own story arc of three “left-leaning” liberal academics who wrote twenty hoax 
papers that were submitted to peer reviewed journals (seven of which were 
accepted for publication); in addition, the project was linked to NYU physics 
professor Alan Sokal’s infamous Social Text hoax as part of a perceived historical 
lineage.£3 Melchior approached the story from both divides of the hoax, giving 
ample room for the hoaxers to vindicate their deception, and offering targeted 
journal editors an opportunity to denounce the group's violation of “many ethical 
and academic norms.” The article concludes with a rumination on the uncertain 
futures of the hoaxers who may experience hardship in the wake of their project: 
Boghossian may be fired or punished by his university, Pluckrose may have a 


difficult time being admitted to a doctoral program, and Lindsay risks becoming 
“an academic pariah,” barred from publishing or employment. 


Over the next few weeks, the hoax would attract roughly forty news articles from 
journalists and commentators and over twenty-five responses from academics. 
For journalists, some care was given to describe the hoax in a fair and balanced 
register, with the general outline of a story beginning with the exposé of the hoax 
and hoaxers (including their story, motives, rationale), seguing into a discussion 
of critiques/criticisms of the project, and ending with some reflection on the state 
of higher education or academic conduct. The vast majority of the articles 
surveyed included materials provided by the hoaxers by way of their press 

kit. Given the sophistication with which the hoaxers were able to present the hoax 
to their audience, stories often reproduced the language, themes, and arguments 
set forth by the hoaxers. The latter’s own pronouncements so convincingly 
swayed the vast majority of observers that even the real numbers attached to 
their efforts have been poorly publicized. As al-Gharbi stated, “the trio made 48 
attempts (in 29 journals)."®4 So lackluster was the media coverage in this regard 
that the hoaxers were routinely taken at their word, with only a few commentators 
challenging the hoaxers’ claims to success.2° As Christensen and Sears observed 
of the slanted nature of news reportage, “It is bitterly disappointing that 
publications that focus on higher education are either so easily hoodwinked or 
eagerly in on the fix."2°The discourse generated by the hoax in both academic 
and popular press literature suggests that many engaged in battles over the 
meaning of the hoax. Even a cursory survey of articles firmly establishes a 
broader desire to encapsulate what the hoax means, shows, reveals, overlooks, or 
as one author put it, what the hoax is really about.®2 


The Many Layers of Academic 
Responses: Corrupt Scholarship, Peer 
Review Under Review, Anomalous Activities 


Just as hoaxes can flourish in contest cultures and can also add greater visibility 
to credibility contests, this project would enliven ongoing debates surrounding 
the reputation, credibility, authority, and ultimately, legitimacy of certain precincts 
of higher education. On the heels of the hoax's revelation in mainstream media, 
academics from across disciplines (and from a variety of epistemological, ethical, 
political, and professional standpoints) emerged as an interpretive community 
that produced competing views surrounding the acceptability as well as the 
implications of such actions. Scholars were offered space to comment in the The 
Chronicle of Higher Education (Chronicle), Times Higher Ed, Inside Higher 
Education, Washington Post, New York Times, Boston Globe, The Atlantic, 
Quillette, and Heterodox Academy, among other publishing outlets. The hoax’s 
significance did not go unnoticed: both Quillette and the Chronicle published a 
salon-style set of essays to offer opposing views on the controversy. Among the 
most important actors engaged in the performance of boundary work, journal 
editors also created space for discussion and reflection in the pages of various 
peer reviewed publications: certain targeted journals issued statements of 
retraction in their pages, and a total of nine substantive editorials about the hoax 
were published in academic journals.22 In what follows, | examine the 
performance of boundary work on the part of academics through three dominant 
and overlapping themes: the corruption of scholarship, the culture of peer review, 
and the anomalous nature of the hoax. 


The Problem of Corrupt Scholarship 


From the outset, the hoaxers argued that their project was designed to expose 
“corruptions of research,” “corrupted research journals,” and “corrupt 
scholarship."22 The main premise for supporting their overriding thesis—that 
"grievance studies” scholarship is corrupt—is that so long as scholars are willing 
to “appropriate the existing literature in the right ways,” they can get “absurdities 
and morally fashionable political ideas published as legitimate academic 
research.”©° The second charge of corruption is leveled against critical and 
radical constructivism (or postmodernism), scholarship that they deem is 
antithetical to science, ethics, and universal liberalism. The academics most 
supportive of this line of argumentation produced commentaries for Quillette, ina 
special forum curiously published prior to the articles that announced the hoax. 
Consistent with the magazine's editorial slant, each of the five authors 
(academics from philosophy, English, and behavioral genetics) cast the real 
problem as the modern university's embrace of postmodernity and its rejection of 
reason and empiricism.®! As Arden (2018) succinctly put it, “reason has been 
exchanged for ideology."62 Postmodernists, the perceived targets of the hoax, 
were taken to task for having “no expertise and no profound understanding.”®3 In 
the most polemical of the five responses, Anomaly argued that the hoax had 
exposed cultish ideas, fake subjects, and bogus scholarship—all of which are 
subsidized by taxpayer funding.©&4 Overall, Quillette's academic salon produced a 
consensus of sorts on the merits of the hoax, on the critique of its targets, and in 
the call for greater accountability on the part of the dominant academic Left in 
Western universities.©° 


Echoing this chorus of enthusiastic supporters, Ferguson exclaimed in the Boston 
Globe that “they had pulled off one of the greatest hoaxes in the history of 
academia.”©§ The conservative academic establishment comprised of the likes of 
Steven Pinker, Richard Dawkins, Jordan Peterson, and Alan Sokal celebrated the 
hoax as further confirmation of the sorry state of “postmodern” academic 
scholarship. Elsewhere, scholars supportive of the hoax such as Mounk 
expressed concern for how the targeted journals “failed to distinguish between 
real scholarship and intellectually vacuous as well as morally troubling bullshit.’"82 
Pushing the corruption thesis forward in Psychology Today, Jussim observed that 
journals lacking rigorous oversight had succeeded in publishing “extreme, bizarre, 
and some would argue deeply intolerant and dangerous papers.”68 Heying opined 
that the hoax is proof that universities have been steered away from being places 


of scholarship and inquiry to venues for activism and politicization.£2 


Those supportive of the hoax argued that scholarship must be empirical, 
rigorous, credible, and non-ideological; they also suggested that the hoax offers 
evidence that breaches in the integrity of these journals and fields are 
widespread, and proof that these publishing venues are intellectually- 
compromised. The broader claim being advanced is that postmodern, ideological, 
and activist scholarship has achieved mainstream status within and beyond the 
university, and as a result, the corrupt research being produced is seeping into 
mainstream popular discourse and producing irreparable harm. Ferguson likened 
the culture to a closed society in which researchers produce “rubbish” that they 
then teach, the fruits of which are graduates with rubbish degrees who then live 
and work among the rest of us.Z° The larger stakes of these public debates are 
expressed by Anomaly: “Trendy disciplines with names that end with the word 
‘studies,” he asserted, should be defunded, a sentiment echoed by the 
hoaxers.2! Quillette's salon thus figured as the first of many expressions of 
boundary work regarding the hoax: critiques of postmodernist scholarship, 
ideological blind spots in research, and the failures of peer review to detect 
intellectually troubling and dangerous ideas represented key elements associated 
with the broader charge of corrupt scholarship in “grievance studies” fields. 


Critics of the hoax would also take up the issue of corrupt scholarship, albeit from 
a different set of perspectives. One week after revelation of the hoax, 

the Chronicle would follow suit with a forum of its own, adding the perspectives of 
seven academics to the mix. The notable diversity of this group (scholars of 
political science, biology, history, sociology, and gender studies) certainly 


increased the range of responses. The hoaxers’ arguments were largely 
discredited by many commentators who described the project as being ethically 
indefensible and as a dangerous exercise in the perversion of the peer review 
process. If Quillette commentators had been quick to denounce postmodernism 
and its pseudo-scholarship, certain Chronicle authors chose to contextualize the 
hoax, first, as academic misconduct and, second, as a coordinated effort to 
devalue and defund the humanities.272 


For these commentators, the corruption of scholarship theme would pivot around 
the overlapping issues of academic dishonesty, research misconduct, and fraud. 
Bergstrom described the group’s activities as “straight-up academic 
misconduct”; Petrzela conceived of the project as “outlandish arguments 
founded on fake data”; and in addition to the charge of data falsification, Spruce, 
Ojeda, and Breslow added the misrepresentation of author identities (credentials 
and affiliations) and the presentation of bad-faith submissions as problematic 
breaches.22 A group of anonymous scholars at Portland State University 
(colleagues of Boghossian) published a harsh indictment of the group's activities, 
citing the work as “junk pieces” seeking to obfuscate, and as falsified research 
best referred to as fraud.“ Such interpretations were unsurprising because 
Pluckrose, Lindsay, and Boghossian invited its audience to consider the hoax as 
research—after all, they presented the project as “reflexive ethnography.” In 
doing so, the group was criticized for engaging in ethnographic research without 
research ethics approval.2® Aside from engaging in a dubious form of 
ethnographic research, the group's methodology was duly criticized for lacking a 
control group for the experiment.Z® That the group received funding from 
anonymous “benefactors” to work on the project for one year would also invite 
additional criticism regarding the lack of ethics. As al-Gharbi pointed out, 
research funding is typically disclosed upon submission and publication for 
several reasons, including the elimination of conflicts-of-interest.2® Yet another 
way of flagging the work as corrupt was to clarify that the hoaxers were not 
experts or even scholars of the work they were critiquing, rendering criticisms 
about these disciplines as occupying shaky ground.72 


Evidence of corrupt and/or unethical conduct was also tied to the group's 
perceived motives and motivations. al-Gharbi insisted that there are ways to 
critique a field via hoaxing or deception without engaging in unethical conduct: 
the group could have opted to withdraw the articles prior to publication and to 
alert the editors—they merely chose not to.2° The reality, Phipps argued in Times 
Higher Education, is that “despite their claim to be engaging in ‘good-faith’ 
critique, it's clear that Pluckrose, Lindsay and Boghossian actually aim to 
undermine fields they have political—not scholarly—objections to.”®! Elsewhere, 
Denzin and Giardina documented the “fundamental dishonesty at play”: the 
hoaxers had gone to great lengths to falsely show that researchers in qualitative 
fields willfully ignore the evidence/findings of their own studies to make 
arguments that align with their ideological positions.82 Indeed, Denzin and 
Giardina were careful to remind both the hoaxers and the qualitative researchers 
they were addressing that “that is not how critical scholarship works!” 


Editorial responses attempted to connect academic hoaxing with research 
misconduct and fraud. For example, Grech, in an article in Early Human 
Development, positioned the hoax/ers in tandem with other notable scandals in 
academic publishing, namely, the Sokal Affair, a Korean cloning scandal, and the 
Andrew Wakefield autism vaccine controversy. Grech openly discouraged 
researchers from engaging in hoaxes of any kind, as they can entail serious 
repercussions and unintended consequences. Invoking these fraudulent 
activities, Grech argued that “academics have an ethical responsibility to ensure 
the highest uncompromising standards of research design, data collection, 
analysis, interpretation and reporting.”82 Anything short of this would constitute 
harm to science as a whole, resulting in diminished public trust in institutions. The 
boundary work performed in the Chronicle and in subsequent editorial responses 
serves as a counterpoint to the Quillette forum, the former positioning the 
corruption of scholarship as akin to the manifestation of unwelcome corrupt 


behaviors, practices, protocols, and politics—at once false, dishonest, unethical, 
and harmful. The boundary work expressed to validate or marginalize certain 
forms of scholarly publishing activities would also appear alongside discussions 
regarding acceptable and unethical behavior in the realm of peer review, to which 
we now turn. 


“Fix This Problem’: Peer Review Under 
Review 


The second major “boundary work” theme to emerge in relation to the hoax 
concerns peer review. Because the fundamental premise of the hoax was to 
expose the corruption across disciplines through the publishing activities of 
academic journals, peer review became a central point of discussion and 
deliberation. Overall, the failures of peer review emerged as primary points of 
concern—with the majority expressing a desire to see greater care and handling 
in these matters. Defenders of the hoax saw merit in the use of deception as a 
means of exposing the laziness, bias, and self-importance of the targeted 
journals and disciplines. The hoax was evidence of the growing proliferation of 
“drivel” too keenly “praised to the skies by academic peer reviewers”®4 and of 
the growing proliferation of “pseudo-philosophy.’22 Another notable aspect of the 
responses was the characterization of the hoax as being effective, but only to a 
point. These hoax articles may have been accepted in the journals of 
marginalized subfields in the humanities, but they would have never “penetrated 
the leading journals of more traditional disciplines.”2& Drezner's Washington Post 
critique of the project’s weaknesses reaffirmed that hoaxes of this quality would 
never make it through peer review in sociology, economics, or chemistry. For 
academics sympathetic to this line of argumentation, journals having fallen victim 
to the deception were cast as some combination of negligent, complicit, or too 
easily amenable. Arden stated the case as such: “It looks like a case of reviewers 
asleep at the wheel.”87 


If peer review remained a topic of concern for academics, it certainly found 
expression in several statements regarding the vulnerabilities of the system. In 

a Cultural Studies editorial, Striphas pinpointed the inherent weaknesses of the 
scholarly publishing ecosystem: namely, that the mass profusion of journals and 
series had produced far more opportunities for work that might once have been 
excluded from academic publishing to be published.®8 In Lichtenstein’s view, the 
hoax was more an indictment of the growing hegemony of consolidated journal 
publishing and editorial management systems than it was proof of any corrupt 
scholarship in the humanities.22 More than anything, the hoax was shown to 
reveal persistent flaws and inconsistencies in peer review: a weak but interesting 
enough manuscript being sent out rather than desk rejected; a reviewer offering 
supportive albeit critical feedback; a peer review process failing to “uncover 
outright fraud,”2° and so on. At its core, wrote Piedra in an editorial in Qualitative 
Social Work, the system relies on human judgment, good will, scholarly integrity, 
and intellectual honesty—all of which are susceptible to distortion. 


During this period, academics also grappled with the reality that the peer review 
system has been greatly compromised by notable instances of fraud, research 
misconduct, and academic dishonesty manifest across all disciplines and fields. 
In a letter to the Chronicle, Collins observed that “even ‘objective’ research can 
be done in bad faith”—citing a recent Harvard Medical School scandal in which 
thirty-one cardiology publications based on fabricated research were called to be 
retracted.22 In instances when poor papers do make it through the system, the 
consequences can be far-reaching: external critique overrides academic 
expertise, authority is compromised or diminished, and social crises abound.23 If 
research misconduct could be observed from all corners of academia, perhaps 
the political and ideological motivations of the hoax were worthy of greater 
scrutiny. Denzin and Giardina, for example, foregrounded just how politically 


charged the landscape of higher education is at the present moment, surveying a 
wide range of attacks against the humanities and social sciences—all in some 
way amplified by the hoax.24 For Spruce, Ojeda, and Breslow, the hoax served as 
a dishonest act intentionally designed to serve political ends: “Peer review is not 
simply about checks and balances, it is a process which relies on the principles of 
good faith and honesty, something that they intentionally corrupted.”25 


In the absence of trust and good faith, the hoax revealed more about the 
conditions of academic labor and the escalating demands of unpaid peer 
review.26 Bergstrom argued that the hoaxers willfully betrayed “numerous editors 
and dozens of unconsenting peer reviewers [who] invested large amounts of time 
on bad-faith submissions.”22 Yoder, editor of the journal Sex Roles, described her 
role in a systematic vetting process that included desk-rejecting a prior 
submission, only to send out a second article (the ethnography of 
‘breastaurants’) to three well-established experts.28 The paper was accepted for 
publication after three rounds of intense revisions and careful editorial checking. 
Yoder went to great lengths to affirm the due diligence shown during the peer 
review process, offering to publicly share the details of the article's editorial 
processing. Of the twenty-six hoax articles written, eleven of the manuscripts 
received a total of ninety-seven suggestions of new scholarly literature; one 
article was submitted to two journals, receiving a total of six reviews.22 The 
authors’ “bad-faith” submissions exploited vulnerabilities in the process and 
severely compromised the integrity and trust that inform author-reviewer 
relations. As the hoax exposé unfolded, the hoaxers were also criticized for 
unethically drawing upon reviewer comments from a rejected paper to put 
forward an indictment of a targeted journal and field (sociology). In his work as 
peer reviewer for one of the journals, Schieber recounts having flagged one of the 
hoax submissions as being odd, ultimately recommending the article be rejected 
for publication.22° As a first-time reviewer, he reflected on how best to offer a 
respectful and constructive rejection of the manuscript. In n+7, Afinogenov 
acknowledged how peer review comments figured as “a record of the careful 
emotional labor the journals’ unpaid reviewers performed on behalf of someone 
they assumed was a struggling junior colleague.’2@ 


Such characterizations come closest to articulating the core rationale of the peer 
review system across disciplines. According to Bergstrom, “The purpose of peer 
review is first and foremost to improve manuscripts.”"©2 As far as boundary repair 
is concerned, this amorphous chorus of commentators was largely interested in 
presenting a critique of peer review (real and ideal) in the interests of advancing 
much needed solutions. The work to be done, Piedra noted, is to reaffirm the 
importance of peer review as a trusted and proven mechanism to “evaluate 
scholarship and improve promising pre-publication manuscripts.”202 For journals 
and disciplines to sufficiently protect themselves, they must institute “fail-safe” 
processes of their own, including editorial gatekeeping, rigorous peer review, and 
the post-acceptance review of research materials.104 In responding to the 
hoaxers’ assertion that universities should “fix this problem,” /ssues in Mental 
Health Nursing editor Sandra Thomas suggested that the solution lies with the 
editors and reviewers of academic journals.2°5 To minimize the appearance of 
bias, reviewers should be called upon to decline offers to review work for which 
they hold either favorable or negative reactions. In addition, journal editors must 
not only continue to evaluate the quality and breadth of peer evaluations, they 
must also offer training, feedback, and mentorship to their reviewers.20& Any 
failure to uphold the standards and rigors of peer review, she concluded, could 
lead to the contamination of the scholarly literature. 


To mitigate against future deceptions, academics proposed a number of solutions 
and improvements: the implementation of an open peer review system; increased 
opportunities for authors to recommend potential reviewers; combining open 
access publishing with multiple iterations of public peer review discussion; and 
ethical checks and acknowledgments on the part of authors.1& Petrzela, for one, 
stated that there’s “no excuse for shoddy peer review," hopeful that the hoax 
might “inspire new, more intense forms of scrutiny” between major and minor 


(sub)fields.1°8 To produce the greatest transparency, Arden went so far as to call 
upon journals and publishers to remove paywalls so as to make academic 
literature freely available to the public; doing so would make the intellectual 
bankruptcy of compromised journals most apparent. For all the above misgivings 
about ongoing challenges and failures, the likes of Grech would affirm the 
strengths of the peer review system to uphold epistemological credibility and 
authority—even in a culture vulnerable to academic hoaxes and fraud. 


On the question of the value of peer review, the hoax is instructive in that it lays 
bare the systemic vulnerabilities innerent in the system, but it also reaffirms the 
crucial role of reviewers, editors, and authors laboring to produce important 
contributions to knowledge. Karen Staller, co-editor of Qualitative Social Work, 
penned an editorial on the internal dynamics of peer review, albeit from the 
perspective of the referees.1©2 In her reflection on the hoax and its implications 
for academia, Staller pointed to how the social and professional dynamics at work 
within peer review could be negatively impacted as a result of the hoax. Instead 
of approaching authors in terms of good intentions and their submissions in 
terms of good faith, the culture of peer review could just as easily begin on 
“presumptions of deception, fraud, and untruthfulness."“"° To submit to a culture 
rooted in suspicion rather than honesty or integrity would transform university 
communities into “more dangerous and less civil places." To avoid this 
undesirable outcome, the good will and judgment expressed by editors and 
reviewers must come to represent the norm in the culture of peer review. 
Importantly, correctives to the grievances addressed via the hoax can and do take 
shape in unexciting ways that do not involve ridicule, shame, or 

embarrassment. Striphas reinforced this point in drawing on the hoax as a rallying 
point for scholarly communities to increase their investments in “maintaining, 
repairing, and renovating the material, discursive, and interpersonal supports” 


that are the hallmark of academic life.1"2 


Anomalous Activities 


Like the critical incidents and events outlined above, hoaxes constitute 
aberrations within a given field, norm, or practice; they also come to represent 
anomalies in otherwise stable realms of representation. Although hoaxing can be 
regarded as a ubiquitous cultural form, its prevalence is far less well established 
in academia. When hoaxes do arise in higher education, however, these 
anomalous cases tend to garner greater attention. So rare are hoaxes in academia 
that history professors such as Smith (2018) immediately championed hoaxing as 
an ingenious rhetorical form capable of “breathing new life into the carcass of 
history” and into the life of ideas." It is thus unsurprising that the Sokal Affair 

(or Social Text hoax) emerged as the primary touchstone and point of comparison 
for this hoax. Commentators observed that Pluckrose, Lindsay, and Boghossian’s 
more elaborate project shared a general blueprint with Sokal’s. Reference to other 
notable hoaxes was muted. The relatively low number of academic hoaxes carried 
out over the past three decades offers a baseline for thinking about how these 
forms of deception come to register as aberration or anomaly. According to the 
hoaxers, who were given space in USA Today to publish an opinion piece about 
their project, anomalies are best conceived of as “fringe theories” originating in 
academic journals, funneled through “a broken system,” and later accepted as 
tomorrow's buzzwords.""4 Concepts such as toxic masculinity, white 

fragility, cultural appropriation, and microagressions, they contend, have helped 
shape “cynically biased perspectives on men, masculinity, heterosexuality and 
whiteness.” In this view, perceived anomalies such as fringe theories occupy a 
crucial place in popular media discourse because they have the power to shape 
much larger debates and discussions. Because the hoaxers present these 
buzzwords as ill-conceived and harmful, any inroads these theories make pose an 
affront to Western empiricism and epistemology.""® The hoax’s success is most 
acutely observed in the “feeding of a popular narrative on the right that 


universities are overrun by ‘tenured radicals’ hawking fringe ideas to their 
innocent students."116 


The hoax as anomaly became a singularly powerful point that eventually gave rise 
to anumber of counterpoints. If the hoaxers positioned the corruption of 
scholarship in the humanities as representing a larger expression of disrepute on 
the academic left, their critics argued that such synecdochic examples permeate 
across all fields, especially in purportedly non-ideological and empirical ones. 

For Lazaroiu, "A sting run on practically any empirical discipline would have 
returned the same outcomes” due to the vulnerabilities of the peer review 
system." Addressing researchers engaging in both qualitative and quantitative 
analyses, Yoder presented her case that these breaches are likely to occur in any 
discipline where actors are willing to fabricate or modify datasets.1'8 To celebrate 
the efforts of fraudsters in any academic field, she warned, is to undermine the 
importance of evidence-based scholarship. What is consistently clear in cases of 
research misconduct and fraud is the extreme lengths to which fraudsters will go 
to have something bogus published.12 Such transgressive behavior has incited 
strong criticism from academics, but certain precincts (e.g., the sciences) have 


been more successful in shielding and deflecting their deviance.122 


In the context of this study, the hoaxers were described as outsiders knowingly 
engaging in unethical behavior. Lazdroiu, for example, noted the vigor with which 
the hoaxers “disregarded pivotal professional and ethical principles,” a 
concession that opened the door for them to ridicule and mock their targets, 
engage in data fabrication, and place unnecessary additional strains on peer 
reviewers./2! Striphas described the hoaxers as “abyss-artists” and likened them 
to Sokal, whose Social Text hoax was designed “to aggrandize himself and his 
own political positions by attempting to burn [the cultural studies] field to the 
ground”-22 for Pluckrose and company, the point of their hoax was cruelty, that 
is, the shame and humiliation of their targets.123 Piedra depicted the group as 
“outside agitators” seeking to undermine the work of practitioner-scholars whose 
work departs from traditional norms and produces alternative perspectives.124 
Thomas referred to the scandal as an “appalling hoax” carried out by “three 
conspirators.”122 Finally, Yoder referred to the hoaxers as showing a “complete 
lack of integrity” and as proving “so maliciously deceitful” that they were able to 


“scam the system” by submitting fraudulent research for consideration.12¢ 





The appearance of anomalies encouraged the performance of boundary work; it 
also instigated boundary repair, much of which cast the broader controversy as 
an opportunity to present a vision for increased ethical considerations, 
collegiality, and service. Despite the unwelcome manner in which the critique was 
leveled, Piedra insisted that the event should give researchers reason to pause. 
Because breaches of professional trust are not easily repaired, Afinogenov held 
up the example of academics performing a “duty of care for authors” within the 
peer review process.27 Writing in American Historical Review, editor Alex 
Lichtenstein surmised that although history may be “a field relatively immune to 
such malicious practices,” like many other fields its vulnerability can be seen in its 
predisposition to publishing new and original work.128 Despite the creation of 
peer review safeguards to ensure credibility, trust among academics remained 
fundamental to ensuring “faith in knowledge and research.”122 Among many of 
the more hopeful responses to the scandal, Denzin and Giardina made light of 
these grievances to present a challenge to qualitative researchers, to reaffirm the 
role of critical researchers in their respective fields: “We still have a job do to. 
Let's get to it”13° 


Repairing Peer Review, Upholding the 
Institution 


The sensational story arc, the engineered spectacle and ensuing controversy, as 
well as the engaged public discussion and debate help firmly situate this hoax as 
a “critical incident” that incited the academic community “to reflect on its 
practices and protect its ranks.”!31 The event has proven to be a rich site from 
which to interpret how academics make sense of both deception and hoaxing via 
metadiscourse, especially in opinion pieces and editorials. In framing academics 
as an “interpretive community” responding to a critical incident, this study 
highlights the extent to which responses to deception, hoaxing, and misconduct 
are very much contingent upon the actors involved. For example, academics 
publishing responses in Quillette differed in tone and outlook from scholars 
offering comment in the Chronicle. Whereas scholars in Quillette might agree that 
postmodern (read: critical constructivist/social constructionist) scholarship has 
undermined the role of empiricism and scientific research, researchers in 

the Chronicle might hold differing views surrounding the value of different forms 
of critical inquiry. 


Others yet championed the ways in which the hoaxers struck a blow against 
ideological research, and this proved to be an important strand of the larger 
debate. The hoaxers and their supporters argued that with the right vocabulary 
and with the ability to flatter the ideological sensibilities of peer reviewers and 
editors, publication in a “grievance studies” journal—no matter the content—was 
most assured. Such bad-faith submissions were challenged on a number of 
fronts, from those decrying data fabrication and manipulation as deeply unethical 
practices to others criticizing the lack of integrity involved in subverting the peer 
review process. The ethical and epistemological fault lines were being actively 
drawn by a whole range of actors, virtually all of whom were writing as insiders of 
the institution. While the boundary work performed by this disparate group lacked 
coherence overall, discussion regarding what constitutes both acceptable 
conduct and legitimate research formed core aspects of the debates. The 
academic hoax designed by Pluckrose, Lindsay, and Boghossian has given 
greater visibility to the “credibility contests”!22 and “contest cultures” !33 that 
exist in higher education today, many of which remain unsettled. 


Ultimately, the performance of boundary work and boundary repair was most 
clearly observed in the editorials published in academic journals, many of which 
were either directly or indirectly targeted via the hoax. Nowhere was the issue of 
peer review more apparent than in the reflections and musings of journal editors. 
In these deliberations, editors described the hoaxers as anomalous actors 
engaged in deviant activities; they were characterized as outside agitators, 
conspirators, abyss-artists, and bad-faith actors working to explicitly undermine 
the epistemological foundations of already marginalized (sub) fields. Editors 
affirmed their practices and protocols were sound, albeit vulnerable to attack. 
Although fallible, editors and reviewers were said to have approached their duties 
with reverence and integrity. Despite the vulnerabilities exploited and made 
visible by the hoax, boundary work served to reinforce the legitimacy of peer 
review, at the same time that various actors proposed solutions, reinforcements, 
or changes. In attempting to have the hoaxers symbolically removed or expulsed 
from the field(s) to which they did not belong, editors worked to repair the 
boundaries of acceptable practice in order to reaffirm their authority and 
credibility in their respective research communities. Such activities are consistent 
with the expulsion-based boundary work described in Carlson and Berkowitz 
wherein anomalous bad faith actors are repudiated for engaging in dubious or 
unethical practices.124 In disavowing the fundamental dishonesty and the 
malicious deceit of the hoaxers, editors chose to highlight the core aspects of 
shared academic life that needed to be cultivated and maintained, chief among 
them collegiality and trust in the production of knowledge. 


Conclusion 


In October 2018, academics from across the spectrum seized the opportunity to 
address an expansive and complex hoax in various fora—including but not limited 
to editorials and opinion pieces in news outlets and higher education trade 
publications. A majority of responses took issue with the hoax for a variety of 
reasons: namely, on grounds of unethical behavior, flawed methodology, and 
mean-spiritedness. Academic supporters of the hoax celebrated the ingenuity 
and cleverness involved in exposing what they deemed the weakest scholarly 
disciplines and publishing venues. For the latter, the hoax confirmed the lack of 
rigor, integrity, and credibility in the humanities and social sciences. 


What we learn in appraising the public statements of academics during this 
period is that the performance of boundary work is most expressly articulated by 
the actors most closely aligned with academia and/or academic publishing. The 
actors with the deepest investments in upholding the peer review system and 
academic scholarship make use of the most official channels and venues to 
perform boundary work, to reaffirm the importance of scholarly publication, as 
well as their place within it. The outsider-anomalous actors are also cast as 
having deep commitments to scholarship (three scholars: two of whom have 
earned doctorates) but deploy non-conforming practices (the hoax), and make 
use of untraditional platforms and venues to challenge the boundaries of certain 
areas of scholarship. 


The public statements of this “interpretive community” confirm that although the 
institution of academic publishing is inherently flawed, peer review remains a 
trusted and proven system. The hoaxers may have made a larger cautionary point 
that real scholarship can at times be replaced with rhetoric that aligns with one’s 
political beliefs;135 they may not, however, have achieved their stated objectives 
of “exposing the reality of grievance studies, which is corrupting academic 
research.”136 For the vast majority of academics, the peer review system works in 
the most established disciplines and publishing venues. Only the most vulnerable 
to deception were taken in by the hoax, and even those deceived still affirmed 
having followed rigorous protocols. Breaches in trust and deviations from 
professional norms made possible the acceptance of seven hoax articles through 
peer review. These breaches precipitated heated public discussion and sustained 
calls for boundary repair. As much as the hoaxers labored to expose the 
perceived corruption of humanities and social sciences research, the hoax was 
most effective in provoking the performance of boundary work, especially in 
terms of upholding longstanding norms and ideals tied to peer review and 
academic labor. Future studies concerning the use of deception in academic 
research and labor would benefit from the scholarship on hoaxing and boundary 
work. Although this study has focused exclusively on published commentaries, 
opinion columns, and editorials, future research on the discourse generated via 
social media would assist in expanding our understanding of the boundary work 
performed by academics. 


On a final note, the “grievance studies” hoax represents a significant moment of 
reflection for humanities and social sciences researchers, especially cultural 
studies scholars. Although academics were largely successful in reaffirming the 
boundaries surrounding acceptable practices in academic publishing and labor 
within academia, the hoaxers were equally successful in discrediting and 
downright ridiculing the reputation of certain journals and fields in and across 
popular Internet media. Since the hoax, the group has earned unparalleled 
visibility through appearances on the Joe Rogan Experience podcast and the 
Jordan Peterson YouTube channel, securing them hundreds of thousands of 
listeners and viewers across platforms—not to mention their growing popularity 
on Twitter. The hoaxers have most certainly connected with publics far beyond 
academia, but who no less are interested in seeing corners of higher education 
painted with the same faulty brushwork. There is little doubt that the “grievance 
studies” term will continue to be taken up by the (far) right. The byline in the 
first New York Times piece on the hoax announced “another culture war, another 
hoax inflicted on left-wing academics.”127 The academic culture wars first stoked 
by the Sokal Affair in the 1990s have returned with even greater force. If the goal 


of this incarnation was to discredit, call into question, and dismiss research on the 
Left, the hoax should give cultural studies scholars a moment to pause and reflect 
on how best to respond to these antagonistic forces. As Staller declared in her 
post-hoax editorial, “After creating a brief uproar in the mainstream media, the 
topic has now been left to academics to ponder its implications.’”138 How 
academics respond to the ripple effects of this hoax remains to be seen. 
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ABSTRACT _ Although historical research into twentieth-century theatrical tribunals 
is widespread, the recurring theme of justice in contemporary performance practices 
remains largely unexplored. However, an increasing number of twenty-first-century 
artists have begun relying on structures of the court. By creating theatrical tribunals, 
these artists try to create a space for an alternative jurisdiction. However, a clear 
typology of this tribunal genre in the contemporary performing arts is still lacking. 
This article therefore aims to characterize theatrical tribunals. In the first section, | 
describe the setting of the courtroom as a theatrical place in which law gets enacted 
or performed. Following several scholars that already stated the important 
spectacular aspects of the legal system, | discuss the dramaturgy of the courtroom 
as a specific dramatic place with its own scenography, script, and dramatis personae. 
Next, by analyzing the dramaturgy of the courtroom, | distinguish two categories 
within the tribunal genre: (1) re-enactments of preeminent lawsuits that heavily rely 
on twentieth-century documentary practices and (2) performative pre-enactments of 
futuristic trials that have not yet been held or cannot be held because of systemic 
shortcomings. Finally | examine how contemporary theatrical tribunals could 
contribute to the enlargement of public knowledge on historical and contemporary 
examples of injustice, and whether they could obtain effective changes in our 
societies. 
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Preface 


In June 2020, sixty years after the independence of the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
King Filip | of Belgium expressed his deepest regrets for the acts of violence and brutality 
inflicted by his ancestor, Leopold II, during Belgium's rule over Congo.! Although this 
expression of regret can be seen as a big step in recognizing the colonial horrors, the king 
did not offer any official apology to the surviving relatives of the families involved, which 
met with great opposition.2 After all, Belgium has a troubling colonial past. The Democratic 
Republic of Congo used to be a Belgian colony in Central Africa from 1908 until its 
independency in 1960. Before 1908, King Leopold II privately ruled over the Congo Free 
State, eventually earning an infamous reputation due to the atrocities he perpetrated onto 
the local inhabitants causing his legacy to be widely known as one of the greatest 
international colonial scandals of the early twentieth century.2 Today, however, there are 
still more than seventeen glorifying statues and busts in Belgium praising the former 
colonial ruler. 


In the spring of 2020, in the wake of the Black Lives Matter (BLM) Movement, several 
colonial monuments and glorifying statues and busts of King Leopold II were taken down 
and even removed from public spaces by official institutes.4 Furthermore, left wing 


politicians introduced a concrete legislative proposal to explicitly include the Belgian 
colonial history in the final attainment levels of primary as well as secondary education.® 
This served as a manner of countering the general unawareness of the colonial history and 
the atrocities committed by King Leopold II on the part of many Congolese citizens. 
Unfortunately, the proposals was rejected by the center-right government: the proposal for 
the resolution on explicitly including the colonization and the corresponding decolonization 
process in the final attainment levels in Flemish primary and secondary education was 
rejected. Above, the proposal for a resolution on strengthening historical awareness and 
critical thinking about the present and the past in Flemish education was also rejected.© 


Subsequently, Chokri Ben Chikha, a Flemish director and the artistic leader of the 
performance collective Action Zoo Humain, launched a call on Facebook claiming he and 
his collective would be able to help the Belgian government to respectfully deal with the 
colonial past.Z After all, Action Zoo Humain does have a lot of experience in organizing 
lawsuits that deal with racial abuse, colonialism, and racism. Referring to their artistic Truth 
Commission (2013-2018, in Dutch: De Waarheidscommissie), a recurring live performance 
organized in actual courts of justice in Ghent (2013), Cape Town (2014), Antwerp (2016), 
Mechelen (2017) and Brussels (2018), Action Zoo Humain offered their help to develop an 
alternative courtroom that would deal with colonial malpractices, both in the past and in 
the present.® (Figure 1) 


The setting of the performance in an actual court building increases its veracity. One 
cannot but wonder: “Is this an actual court of justice in which real court proceedings take 
place”? Besides Action Zoo Humain, an increasing number of twenty-first-century artists 
have begun relying on structures of the court. By creating theatrical tribunals, these artists 
are trying to create a space for an alternative jurisdiction. However, a clear typology of this 
tribunal genre in the contemporary performing arts is still lacking. This article therefore 
aims to characterize and analyze theatrical tribunals. In the first section of this article, | 
describe the setting of the courtroom as a theatrical place in which law gets enacted or 
performed. Following several scholars that already stated the important spectacular 
aspects of the legal system, | discuss the dramaturgy of the courtroom as a specific 
dramatic place with its own scenography, script, and dramatis personae. Next, by 
analyzing the dramaturgy of the courtroom on the contemporary stage, | distinguish two 
categories within the tribunal genre: (1) re-enactments of preeminent lawsuits that heavily 
rely on twentieth-century documentary practices and (2) performative pre-enactments of 
futuristic trials that have not yet been held or cannot be held because of systemic 
shortcomings. Finally, in the wake of Lateral’s issue on Leveraging Justice < 
https://csalateral.org/archive/issue/5-2/> , edited by Janelle Reinelt and Maria Estrada- 
Fuentes, | briefly examine how contemporary theatrical tribunals such as the Truth 
Commission, among other performances, could contribute to the enlargement of public 
knowledge on both historical and contemporary examples of injustice, and whether they 
could possibly obtain effective changes in the policies of our societies (201 6).2 
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The audience in the Belgium Senate in Brussels during a performance of De Waarheidscommissie (2018). 


Photo by Kurt Van der Elst, used with permission. 


The Dramaturgy of the Courtroom 


“Justice has to be seen to be done,” is a famous dictum from 1924 that was laid down by 
Lord Hewart, one of the former Lord Chief Justices of the United Kingdom. Hewart 
indicated that it is important for justice to be seen to be done in order that no 
misunderstanding or suspicion of improbity can lead to the abolishment of a conviction. In 
the same way, as Erika Fischer-Lichte states in her influential The Semiotics of Theater, 


the cultural system of theater is based on two constituent elements that must exist if 
it is to be theater: the actor and the spectator. These two constituent elements 
implicitly contain a third. For the actor is only an actor and not just a person A, B, or 
C to the extent that s/he portrays someone else, X, Y or Z, i.e., plays a role. In other 
words, the minimum preconditions for theater to be theater are that person A 


represents X while S looks on.22 


Both law and theatre require the external eye of an onlooker to existentially become the 
cultural system they ought to be. This is endorsed by Alan Read, who indicates an 
ontological connection between the acts of performance in law and theatre: “[Law] 
operates through action, not just a mental operation. It is made up of performing and 
spectating.”"" In this way, the courtroom can be considered as a highly theatrical space in 
which all involved are nothing more than a bunch of actors trying to play their best part. 
Furthermore, Peter Goodrich states there is a baroque coinage describing law as 
‘theatrum Veritatis et iustitiae,’ the theatre of justice and truth.12 Following Goodrich, law 


thus has a specific tradition of drama, both seen and unseen. Referring to Kenji Yoshino’s 
book, Covering (2006), Goodrich refers to the theatrical modes of law as “covering,” a 
form of exposing and concealing at the same time: 


No covering, no law. So here, or so at least we may suspect, the life of the law is 
covering, not the ars moriendi or art of shrouding, of dying, but rather the rhetorical 
and highly figurative art of lawyering. So covering is necessary for law, indeed brings 
it to life, because without the theatre of covering, the life giving social art of playing 
the role of the lawyer, there would be no law. Lex animata or living law is only made 
possible by covering."2 


Thus, the courtroom is a place of covering: a theatre stage on which law gets performed 
and thus enacted. Consequently, considering its spectacular dramaturgy to try to collect 
evidence by re-enacting the crime committed, the courtroom should be studied ina 
theatrical way. However, the dramaturgy of the courtroom can be approached from 
different fields of study, among which law studies, cultural studies, anthropology, theatre 
and performance studies but also architecture and interior design. For example, Lawrence 
Corrigan, Heather Robertson, and Bruce Anderson propose that the courtroom operates 
as a "performing space” because It can be conceived theatrically, “staged by its principal 
actors (judge, jury, lawyers, and defendant) and a putative audience (the courtroom gallery 
and the actors themselves as an audience of their own performance).’"4 In the same way, 
Marett Leiboff states in her recent study, Towards a Theatrical Jurisprudence that “law is a 
curated practice, and that lawyers, and by extension the courts, are its curators, its 
custodians, who need to take care of and be responsible for law.!2 Thus, enacting law is a 
specific performative practice. More specifically, in representing the rule of law, court 
cases enable the members of a political community to find their place within the greater 
theatrum mundi, the narrative of society. In this sense, and following Julie Saada, every 
trial can be considered a “show-trial,” understood as a didactic performance that consists 
of a judicial ritual in which the spectator is taught the feelings s/he should experience./& 


Saada’s remarks on the social function of law are significant for all forms of jurisdiction, but 
especially for the infamous genre of postwar tribunals that emerged in the second half of 
the twentieth century. As shown by Knop and Riles, after World War II, the Allied powers 
established several international tribunals.2 The Nuremberg Tribunal can be considered as 
one of the most well-known examples in the West, but there were also set up Eastern 
tribunals as the Tokyo Tribunal.18 Ever since, the international community set up tribunals 
to deal with major violations against human rights in postwar societies, among which are 
Germany (1946), Israel (1951-1972) Yugoslavia (1993), Rwanda (1994), and South-Africa 
(1996). Moreover, at the beginning of the new century, an official International Criminal 
Court to judge political leaders accused of international crimes was established in the 
Hague, in the Netherlands. As indicated by Saada, these kinds of international tribunals are 
meant to enhance a feeling of shared indignation and to strengthen the solidarity between 
citizens in a by war or politics divided society.12 Ever since the second half of the twentieth 
century and especially from the 1990s onwards, the shape taken by these international 
criminal tribunals transformed the main focus on jurisdiction from retribution and 
punishment towards reconciliation and restoration. As a form of collective emotional 
experience, the international tribunals aimed for catharsisas a dramatic form of transitional 
justice that marked an emotional process of purification and going through the pain 
caused by the crime. 


Law seeks to enhance a form of catharsis from the part of its spectators, as does theatre. 
Thus, besides the morphological similarities mentioned above, law and theatre share a 
sociological function too, emphasizing the restorative function of both cultural systems. 
However, Peter Goodrich and Valérie Hayaert indicate in their groundbreaking study, 
Genealogies of Legal Vision, that the study of these theatrical dimensions of law, the 
dramaturgy of a trial, the scenography of the courtroom, and the performance of 
governance have been severely neglected up until now: 


The visual domain of legal performance, the ornate and distinctive filigree of law’s 
social presence has been treated as profoundly secondary and marginal to the 
business of rationalizing doctrine and cohering texts, and yet [...], the image is the 
mode of law's opening to the social and simultaneously the medium of its 


transmission.22 


Indeed, the courtroom must be considered as a spectacular ritual that is able to 
manipulate images, evidence, and even people. Moreover, as is endorsed by Koskenniemi, 
any tribunal consists of commonly known facts on the one hand, and constructed facts 
arising from the trial itself on the other.2! Thus, law's theatrical modes enable the 
production of knowledge on innocence and guilt to be covered in a profoundly subjective 
fiction that is easily mistaken for an objective reality. Therein lies a danger that should not 
be underestimated since history has shown the theatricality of law can easily be abused in 
order to stage unfair political show trials in which the outcome is already predetermined. 
As Julie Cassiday demonstrates, the format of the trial can be seen as an arena for 
propaganda to stage political lessons, as was the case in the Moscow Trials that followed 
the Russian Revolution from the 1920s onwards.22 


Yet, law's theatricality offers some opportunities as well. From 1945 onwards, a deliberate 
amount of real live trials was being re-enacted in theatre. Although criminal trials and 
international tribunals were meant to enhance the feeling of shared indignation and 
solidarity between citizens, by no means all people felt involved within the trial. From the 
same desire for the democratization of the legal system, the re-enactments of famous 
lawsuits within the performing arts aimed at including public opinion within the process of 
judgement itself. In this way, the collective ritualistic experience could be doubled and 
opened up to a wider audience, which can be seen as the most important political stake of 
the tribunal genre in theatre. In the following, | outline the dramaturgical approach within 
theatrical adaptations of lawsuits. In what ways does the above-mentioned dramaturgy of 
the courtroom reiterate itself within the confines of a theatre hall when artists enact law on 
stage? In the next section, | discuss present-day examples of performances that re-enact 
historical lawsuits as a continuation of the twentieth-century documentary tradition. 
Subsequently, another highly topical strategy to engage with jurisdiction in theatre will be 
presented: the theatrical pre-enactment of unprecedented lawsuits. 


Re-enacting Law 


For several decades now, academics have been studying the popularity of courtroom 
dramas as a specific genre in the history of theatre.23 After all, the connection between 
the court and the stage is as old as both disciplines themselves. As pointed out by Klaas 
Tindemans, law and theatre share historical antecedents since ancient tragedy and 
primitive law in early democratic Greece show several similarities.24 First of all, Tindemans 


points out the representative character of both disciplines. Similar to the tragedy, which 
presents itself on stage as a fictional narrative, courts aim at building up a faithful, mimetic 
reconstruction of a crime. Furthermore, Tindemans mentions the crucial moments of 
anagnorisis and peripeteia in the tragedy. These terms respectively stand for recognition, 
the moment of insight for the tragic hero, and the subsequent reversal of the tragic 
course. In a court case, this can be translated to the burden of proof and the evidence that 
would lead to a well-founded opinion of the jury and the verdict of the judge.2° Finally, 
Tindemans also ascribes an ethical aspect to both law and tragedy: the evaluation of the 
intentions of the accused or the tragic hero, and their accountability or sense of reason.2® 
Karel Vanhaesebrouck points out some similarities as well, though he approaches the 
intertwinement between law and theatre in a more general fashion: 


Since its origins, theatre has been the perfect place for actors and viewers, together, 
to experiment with complex questions by playing and watching. Oftentimes, these 
questions are of a specific legal nature: the failure and functioning of direct 
democracy in the ancient Greek tragedies, the complex laws of sovereignty and 
succession in early modern tragedies, marital intrigues and their legal consequences 
in comedies and so on. Regularly, the courtroom itself is used as a theatrical 
framework, not only as a dramaturgical or scenographic tool, but also to expose the 
fundamentally theatrical character of the legal system itself. Theatre thus exposes 
the human failure of a system whose objectivity is its core value.22 


As is endorsed by Vanhaesebrouck, the theatrical set up of fictitious lawsuits throughout 
history was often meant as a means to involve people in processes of judgement. 
According to Kenji Yoshino, this was absolutely the case in Shakespeare's Elizabethan 
Tragedies.2® Similarly, the plays of seventeenth century neoclassicist French playwrights 
such as Pierre Corneille, Jean Racine, and Moliére often featured courtroom settings and 
characters that took on roles similar to those of a prosecutor, defense attorney, and judge. 
However, especially twentieth-century dramatists triumphed in creating fictional 
counterparts to preeminent lawsuits, as, for example, the Nuremberg Trials (1946) and the 
O. J. Simpson Trial (1994-1995). These have been broadly documented by theatre 
scholars in recent years. Yasco Horsman, for example, claims that the re-enactment of 
legal cases installs a “theatre of justice” in which the past can be staged, mourned, and 
eventually, worked through.22 Doubling the dramaturgy of the courtroom on stage opens 
up the public discussion to a wider audience, which offers the tribunal genre an important 
political stake. 


Referring to Shoshana Felman, Horsman suggests we need art to face up to a past that 
cannot be closed: What cannot be articulated on a legal stage needs an altogether 
different, literary theater of justice 2° Thus, the tribunal genre in theatre goes on where 
legal jurisdiction stops. In this light, Marett Leiboff, among others, characterizes theatre as 
an important training ground for law.! By re-enacting real lawsuits in theatre, the 
dramaturgy of the courtroom gets doubled on stage, bringing a wider audience into a 
closer relationship with the ritualistic practice of judgement. The same is true for Minou 
Arjomand, who has mapped the most important theatrical stagings of court cases from the 
period between the Second World War and 1968 in Staged: Show Trials, Political Theater, 
and the Aesthetics of Judgement. Arjomand argues, “While legal judgment can only 
address the past, theater can teach judgement as a continual process.”32 Furthermore, 
Arjomand states that the legacy of these plays, based on some of the century’s most 
infamous lawsuits, is now almost as well known as the court cases themselves. In her 


study, she pays special attention to the twentieth-century plays of documentary artists 
Erwin Piscator, Bertolt Brecht, and Peter Weiss: 


The era of postwar trials — the Nuremberg trials, the Eichmann trial, the Frankfurt 
Auschwitz trial - was also an era of trial plays. In these decades, trial plays not only 
flourished but also became a way to articulate the role of theater in postwar society. 
These plays sought to do some of the same work as postwar trials themselves, 
which were struggling to interrogate, represent, and judge unprecedented crimes.23 


According to Rebecca Schneider, the term re-enactment entered into increased circulation 
in the late twentieth- and early twenty-first-century art, theatre and performance circles: 
“The practice of replaying or re-doing a precedent event, artwork, or act has exploded in 
performance-based art alongside the burgeoning of historical reenactment.”24 Within the 
practice of re-enactment, the clear divide between the fictitious and the real court case 
was often lost, especially because of the verbatim and documentary strategies the artists 
employed to stage their re-enactments. Literal quotations from textual and audiovisual 
sources were recontextualized on stage by using footage and verbatim materials like court 
reports, witnesses’ testimonials, and other sources that had been derived from real legal 
cases. Considering today’s tribunal plays, we must still acknowledge the value of the 
twentieth-century documentary techniques for the dramaturgical approach artists use 
within current court case performances. Nonetheless, these techniques are applied in a 
completely different manner. As their historical antecedents, contemporary “reenactment 
artists” use a documentary approach to establish a sort of democratic legal practice within 
theatre.2® However, as stated by Frederik Le Roy, 


the new generation no longer endorses the conviction that theatre from a critical 
outside position can show a reality that is ‘more real’ or ‘more objective’ than the 
reality that the media or education predicts. This generation uses theatre precisely 
to problematize the constant negotiation between reality and the inevitable 
representations of that reality.3° 


In this sense, | refer to today’s tribunal plays as “artistic historical re-enactments.” 
Referring to Timmy de Laet (2016), these artistic-historical re-enactments do not shy away 
from unfolding a politically outspoken orientation as they aim to respond to, and 
sometimes even intervene in, our socio-cultural reality. Unlike the widespread, standard 
format of re-enactment which often presents itself as apolitical and ideologically neutral, 
the artistic historical re-enactment aims to install a “critical revision by strategically 
balancing between factual depiction and subjective reinterpretation.”22 Hence, according 
to Katherine Johnson, re-enactments can prompt us to contemplate how to reflect, resist, 
and affect historical events now and in the future.22 A very clear example can be found in 
Milo Raus’'s 2009 performance The Last Days of the Ceausescus, a re-enactment of the 
notorious trial of Nicolae Ceausescu, the Romanian communist politician who was 
executed with his wife in 1989.22 The Last Days of the Ceausescus accurately illustrates in 
what way a political mock trial can grow into an artistic-historical re-enactment. (Figure 2) 
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Figure 2. A close up of the actor who plays the part of Nicolae Ceaucescu during a performance of The 
Last Days of the Ceaucescus (2009) by Milo Rau and the IIPM, used with permission. 


The lawsuit and execution of Nicolae Ceausescu and his wife could be followed on 
television all over the world. As the images of the two planes that flew into the Twin Towers 
on 9/11, the Ceausescu trial is a well-known “event” in collective memory. However, as Rau 
indicates, the available images only show one side of the story: 


The only known images of the event are from that live broadcast but show only a 
specific perspective on the event because the camera was fixed on the corner 
where the couple was sitting. We took this broadcast as our starting point, and by 
making a precise reenactment of the broadcast—frame by frame, second by second 
—and placing it on the stage we were able to open up the camera’s angle.42 


Rau uses the ambiguous space between reality and fiction and plays a game with the 
objectivity of history. As Frederik Le Roy states, by transforming the television broadcast 
into a dramaturgy for the stage, and by relying on the testimonies of a few prominent 
attendees to connect the missing links, Rau critically questions shared truth and collective 
memory.“! This trend, to fuse fact and fiction, is addressed by Carol Martin as “Theatre of 
the Real” in which she includes “documentary theatre, verbatim theatre, reality-based 
theatre, theatre-of-fact, theatre of witness, tribunal theatre, nonfiction theatre, restored 
village performances, war and battle reenactments, and autobiographical theatre."42 
Following Martin, “theatre of the real intervenes in our understanding of the world through 
the particular distorting mirror of theatre."43 Concerning Rau’s performance on the 
Ceaucescus, we might conclude he tries to install a possible expression of Martin's 
“Theatre of the Real.” While questioning the objective reality that law pretends to convey 
by offering another view on the story in his re-enactment of the trial, Rau does not aim to 
preach an alternative truth but rather highlights the ambiguous continuum between reality 
and fiction. After all, Rebecca Schneider recently indicated, re-enacting “may open an 
opportunity for rehearsing different historical response and, thus, if such a thing can be 
imagined, preenacting a different future for the past.”44 


In 2013, Rau put up two similar tribunal plays in Zurich and Moscow, respectively 
condemning Die Weltwoche, a right-wing populist Swiss magazine, for racism and 
discrimination, and the Russian government for significantly limiting the universal right to 
freedom of speech. While the latter was still based on previous mock trials against artists 
and curators, the first was an entirely new performance established by Rau himself. This 
evolution within the work of Rau can be seen as exemplary for the tribunal genre itself. 
Most artists that engage with the judicial in today’s artistic climate no longer strive for re- 
imagining previous court cases by re-enacting them meticulously. Instead, they try to 
install new trials that critically question forms of injustice that are unprecedented in court. 
In this way, contemporary artists deploy the theatre as a rehearsal room for the staging of 
unprecedented juridical judgement. In doing so, they do not rely on the principles of 
reenactment, but instead on pre-enacting future lawsuits which have not yet taken place, 
or futuristic lawsuits which cannot take place yet because of institutional shortcomings 
caused by the rigorous legal system. Nonetheless, as Rebecca Schneider states, “In 
looking backward, reenactment looks forward. In looking forward, preenactment looks 
back.”48 


Pre-Enacting Justice 


The political stakes that were hidden in twentieth-century re-enactments were most 
importantly focused on incorporating a broader audience in the judging of highly topical 
trials that had a major impact on society. In doing so, artists included documentary 
footage, court reports, and testimonies that were derived from real legal cases. In this 
sense, the dramaturgy of the courtroom was entirely copied and transferred to the 
theatrical, fictitious realm. Although contemporary artists that enact law on the 
contemporary stage still heavily rely on documentary materials, as did their historical 
antecedents, their strategy mostly differs from the latter. The aforementioned 
performances of Rau showed a clear transition in his work, developing from a re-enacting 
principle towards a pre-enacting method. In this section, | hope to demonstrate that Rau is 
not alone in his approach. By stressing the performative shift from re-enactment to pre- 
enactment that occurred in the last decade, | will try to demonstrate the important political 
stakes of the tribunal genre on the contemporary stage. In doing so, | intend to outline the 
specific format and methodology of the pre-enactment as a performance strategy that 
actively engages with the public and political realm. In addition to other examples, Chokri 
Ben Chikha's Truth Commission, introduced in the preface to this article, can be seen asa 
textbook case of this pre-enacting principle. 


With their performance, Action Zoo Humain investigates whether contemporary debates 
about migration, discrimination and racism can have their origins in Belgian colonial 
history, more specifically in the exhibition of “the exotic other’ as an attraction in facsimile 
villages on World Exhibitions.4SAction Zoo Humain thus not only inscribes itself in the 
decolonization debate, but also responds directly to the demand of a group of experts 
from the United Nations who recently called on the Belgian government to acknowledge 
Belgium's colonial past by apologizing for it and providing more public interest in 
postcolonial affairs. After all, there still is a troubling lack of knowledge on the broad 
colonial history and the atrocities committed in the long twentieth century by Belgium, as 
became clear in the introduction to this article. In order to counteract the general 
unawareness, Truth Commission tackles themes such as racism, social exclusion, 
marginalization, and colonialism. Although the setting of the performances, which were all 


staged in actual courtrooms or state institutions, is doubling the dramaturgy of the South 
African Truth and Reconciliation Commissions, the specific methods used to discuss the 
crime during the performance are deliberately unsettling. Besides the public hearing, other 
more artistic interventions like dance, public discussions of literary books and 
advertisements accused of racism, and even a memorial ritual, are included in the 
performance. (Figure 3) Moreover, the positioning of the spectator in a real courthouse 
enhances the feeling of involvement within the performance. According to Christel 
Stalpaert and Evelien Jonckheere, “We feel addressed by the place of action in the Truth 
Commission, both by the theatrical apparatus and its architecture."42 
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Figure 3. A dancing Chantal Loial during a performance of De Waarheidscommissie (2018). Photo by Kurt 
Van der Elst, used with permission. 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, inhabitants of European colonies were put on 
display in zoos humains during the world exhibitions. In Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, and 
many other Belgian cities, these human zoos were “inhabited” by African citizens of 
Belgian Congo and other countries. However, because of the bad conditions, the 
primitiveness of their exploitation, and the extreme climate differences to which they were 
not accustomed, a lot of people got sick and, eventually, even died. Although the main 
topic of the performance remains focused on the exhibition of these people, Ben Chikha 
does not shy away from dealing with similar acts of injustices against people of colour in 
our contemporary society.48 For example, in the 2018 version of the play, there is an actor, 
Nabil Mallat, who condemns the installation of present-day zoos humain by accusing a 
Flemish political party (N-VA) of racism.%2 This rightwing nationalist party was heavily 
criticized because they introduced a campaign against the implementation of the Global 
Compact for Migration using photographs from the German far-right political party, 


Alternative ftir Deutschland (AfD), depicting women in niqab.*2 In this way, the 
performance not only condemns acts of racism and colonialism in Belgian history but also 
contemplates on how a society should deal with this colonial legacy in order to counteract 
current expressions of injustice. It would not be surprising to see the company adding 
another version of the Truth Commission to their project very soon, dealing with police 
brutality, George Floyd, and Black Lives Matter." 


Today, a growing group of artists that engage with judgement in theatre is reconfiguring 
the scenography of the stage. Following Carol Martin's “Theatre of the Real”-doctrine, and 
in order to tackle highly topical debates and to transfer them to the stage, artists open up 
possibilities and try to bridge the gap between the audience and that which is depicted: 
essayistic lecture-performances, conversations on stage, semi-political conventions, and 
pseudo-scientific “Ted Talks” are all gaining ground in the performing arts.£2 Encounter, 
conversation and discussion between artists, experts, and spectators on all possible topics 
are central to this kind of performance practices. One of the most remarkable examples of 
these reconfiguring scenographies is Bruno Latour's Parliament of Things.®2 In this theory, 
Latour claims humankind refuses to recognize the rights, autonomy and agency of objects. 
Therefore, he argues for a vision of the world in which the value of objects and other 
entities plays an active role. One of Latour’s methods is to pre-enact future political events 
in a theatrical setting, in order to be prepared for real events, and to be capable of actually 
pursuing justice. 


Yet, what can be more effective to challenge regular judgement within the legal system on 
stage than an alternative courtroom? After all, the dramaturgy of the courtroom depicts a 
much more concrete setting to judge all kinds of crimes. When specific charges are being 
taken to court, the indictments made by the artists can be dealt with in a more effective 
way. Therefore, the specific dramaturgy of the courtroom is gaining popularity within the 
performing arts again. Moreover, pre-enacting future lawsuits which have not yet taken 
place, or futuristic lawsuits that cannot take place yet because of institutional 
shortcomings encourage spectators to rethink the rigid, old, systemic ways of jurisdiction, 
and to reflect, instead, upon new imaginaries beyond regular proceedings.24 


The term pre-enactment literally means to enact beforehand. In juridical language, pre- 
enactments are laws being discussed before they get approved. According to Francesca 
Laura Cavallo, in performance, “pre-enactments operate at the border between reality and 
fiction: creating fictionalized scenarios that toy with real fear, uncertainty and trust to 
invalidate strategies of governance and shift the wider population's perceptions of risk.”2° 
Inspired by the possibilities of a reconfigured dramaturgy, as for example in Latour’s 
Parliament of Things, contemporary artists no longer rely on the principles of re-enacting 
law, but instead imagine new ways of ensuring and pre-enacting justice. Nevertheless, the 
dramaturgy of the courtroom gets completely transfigured by means of the 
implementation of inventive and inspirational juridical alternatives. Inspired by the 
establishment of the great international tribunals that dealt with crimes in a more 
progressive way, contemporary artists that set up theatrical lawsuits tend to rely on 
alternative court proceedings as the Truth and Reconciliation Commission, transitional 
justice, restorative practices, and even embodied knowledge. The reconfigured 
dramaturgy of these legal pre-enactments responds to the shortcomings of regular 
jurisdiction, being too focused on retribution, guilt, and punishment instead of progress, 
recovery, and reconciliation. 


Thus, current court case performances do not only bring a continuation of courtroom 
dramas based on artistic-historical re-enactments. Theatre is also founding futuristic 
tribunals that enact laws and legislation that previously did not exist, or which are not 
supported by the authorities. These alternative courts no longer focus on the past to draw 
lessons for the present, but rather focus on the present, the future, or the imagination. 
Deliberately changing the dramaturgy of the courtroom by including alternative forms of 
jurisdiction, contemporary artists rethink the ways in which the legal system is 
preoccupied with judgement and objectivity. In doing so, they make room for marginalized 
or unheard voices. In this sense, they resemble the aforementioned iconic international 
courts that wanted to set up people's tribunals that really listened to a broader public 
opinion. Hence, contemporary artistic tribunals not only raise awareness on the specific 
political subjects they treat, they also critically question the courtroom as an institution of 
judgement in itself. 


In the Truth Commission, performers and spectators are brought together not only to 
judge the colonial past and its consequences today, but also to reflect on ways of dealing 
with contemporary forms of racism and colonialism, wishing to eliminate them in the 
future. (Figure 4) In 2018, when the performance was played for the fifth year, public 
debate in the media was marked by the sixtieth anniversary of Expo '58—The World 
Exhibition of Brussels in 1958—as well as the long-awaited reopening of the renovated 
Africa Museum in Tervuren. The Brussels Truth Commission therefore focuses on 
Belgium's colonial rule in Congo and more specifically on the exhibition of more than two 
hundred Congolese citizens in facsimile huts at the Brussels World Exhibition in 1958. As in 
the previous truth commissions, the aftermath of colonialism in contemporary Flemish 
society is also examined, including the integration class for non-Dutch-speaking 
newcomers, the problematic situation in Brussels’ Maximilian Park, and the ingrained 
racism in everyday language. Commissioners and experts, including professors from 
various Flemish universities, together with surviving relatives and other witnesses 
including artists, actors, and authors, study the phenomenon of the zoo humain in its 
various forms by means of an historical analysis, personal testimonies, and 


performances.2© 
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Figure 4. The audience voting on guilt or innocence during a performance of De Waarheidscommissie 
(2018). Photo by Kurt Van der Elst, used with permission. 


Significantly, the Truth Commission is not a truth and reconciliation commission as in the 
historical South African TRC. After all, reconciliation would imply that the performance 
does reach consensus. According to Stalpaert and Jonckheere, the fact that this is not the 
case is precisely the strength of the performance: rather than defending one single 
conviction, the Truth Commission exposes the complexity of the debate itself, which 
generates a fascinating shift from moralism towards ethics.°2 In this way, Action Zoo 
Humain's reconfigured dramaturgy responds to the shortcomings of regular jurisdiction, 
being too focused on retribution, guilt, and punishment, but does not claim to actually 
achieve justice or reconciliation. Instead, spectators are encouraged to continue the 
discussion outside the theatre. Although the performance culminates in a vote on the 
various accusations, among which the aforementioned by Nabil Mallat, and these votes are 
recorded and delivered to the Belgian authorities, it never comes to a real verdict. Instead, 
they withdraw from the regular regressive court structure that would accuse and sentence 
a clear defendant and instead reflect upon a judicial system that can be seen as 
progressive and is pointed towards the future. Therefore, pre-enactments as the Truth 
Commission can be seen as a speculative thought exercise starting in theatre and 
gradually dispersing into the public sphere. But the question remains: what exactly is the 
political potential of these theatrical tribunals? 


Towards Theatrical Justice 


In the wake of Lateral’s 2016 issue on Leveraging Justice, edited by Janelle Reinelt and 
Maria Estrada-Fuentes, | briefly examine how these theatrical tribunals could actually live 
up to the political stakes they seek to fulfill. To what extent do they contribute to the 
enlargement of public knowledge on historical and contemporary examples of injustice, 
and how can they possibly obtain effective changes in policy priorities regarding these 
injustices? The answer becomes clear in a couple of specific cases. After all, besides the 
examples mentioned earlier, Milo Rau created another highly influential theatrical trial. 
Similarly to Ben Chikha, Rau installed a new court in 2017 entitled The Congo Tribunal, 
considering the current civil war in Congo. Despite pointing out the fictional status of his 
tribunal to the public on several occasions, which he characterizes as fictitious, 
independent, imaginary and “of the people,” he expresses a great desire that the collected 
material will be taken seriously and may lead to real court hearings in the future. 
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Figure 5. A courtroom sketch created during the Congo Tribunal (2017) and making fun of the fictional 
character of the tribunal. Illustration by Yves Kulondwa (aka Kayene), used with permission. 


The Congo Tribunal is a site-specific court case performance that was first conducted in 
Bukavu (Congo) and later analysed by an international panel in Berlin, resulting in a 2017 
documentary film that has traveled the world ever since. (Figure 5) In the absence of a real 
lawsuit that should have been set up by the international community to judge the 
systematic attacks on the Congolese population from 1994 onwards, Rau brought together 
various parties: the government, the opposition, victims, witnesses, (former) rebels, 
farmers, miners, activists, and local and international experts. By bringing together a 
multitude of voices in the project on the basis of documentary material, real testimonies 
and public interventions, Rau succeeded at organizing a quasi-formal gathering. In Congo, 
where the governor of Bukavu intervened in the debate from within the audience, the 
tribunal caused heated discussions that were taken up by the media and politicians. In the 
end, the government and a few large companies were held responsible by this fictional 
tribunal. In the Berlin Hearings, the World Bank and the European Union were convicted as 
well in a second verdict. When imperial abuses, sexual assault, colonialism, and other 
problems are neglected by the international community, theatre can publicly condemn 
these shortcomings within the real legal system by assembling public meetings itself, 
thereby claiming a voice in the debate that can counteract the dominant point of view. 
While real lawsuits emphasize legal responsibility, theatrical tribunals focus on moral 
responsibility. This shift is exemplary for contemporary court case performances, which is 
why the tribunal genre is highly desirable to build upon, to complete and even to precede 
regular proceedings, trials, and tribunals. 
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Figure 6. A courtroom sketch figuring ‘Witness J’ during the Congo Tribunal (2017). Illustration by Yves 


Kulondwa (aka Kayene), used with permission. 


Furthermore, the outcome of Rau’s Congo Tribunal (2017) was a great success both locally 
and internationally because of the public space created for those community members 
who normally cannot make their voices heard. (Figure 6) Following on Rau’s tribunal, other 
local meetings and “court hearings” have been held in different places on the initiative of 
local governments and activists. These tribunals can also be understood as theatrical, and 
therefore as safe, tolerant zones in which those involved try to meet each other to discuss 
reconciliation. Moreover, in the aftermath of The Congo Tribunal, two ministers were 
deposed from their official function. Yet, several members of Rau’s artistic team were 
kidnapped, which shows the downside of the enterprise and illustrates that fictitious 
lawsuits cannot have the same coercive power as law itself. Its political and activist desire 
always remains unpredictable and difficult to fulfill. However, as argued by Klaas 
Tindemans, these performances should not be taken for granted. Considering Ben 
Chikha's Truth Commission, he pinpoints one particular moment to be extremely 
significant: 


The most visible result from De Waarheidscommissie, as a process and as an actual 
performance, is the official apology of the mayor of Ghent, Daniel Termont. It may be 
criticized as gratuitous gesture, but it also exemplifies an important mechanism in 
democratic politics. [... ] If a theatrical performance such as De 
Waarheidscommissie, results in a public apology about an unknown part of history, 
then this is a plus-value, a result of performative knowledge. [...] And a traditional 
Ph.D. thesis about the same subject would probably not have resulted in the mayor's 
declaration.58 


What Tindemans calls a plus-value is the actual performative outcome of a theatrical 
performance: in this particular case, the public apology from the mayor. However, this is 
not at all guaranteed for all performances of Ben Chikha's Truth Commission. During the 
Antwerp performance, for example, the right-wing mayor of Antwerp, Bart de Wever, 
refused to offer an official apology for the colonial zoos humains. Again, as Cavallo argues, 
these pre-enactments remain “non-events” of which their simulated realism is trapped by 
the manufactured state of anticipation.22 In this sense, one might ask again what exactly 
the political stakes are here. Regarding this existential question on the politics of theatre, 
Christian Biet provides us with an important insight: 


The question of the political in the theatre or of theatre as a political game, 
designating and depicting the appearance of all before all, does not imply that the 
theatre only witnesses, because, as acting or performance, it has a practical impact; 
it does something to or in the world thanks to the co-presence of its apparatus. 
Within the aesthetic-political proposal and productions themselves at work, it enacts 
something pertaining to the process of judgement. Through this process, it thus 
complicates the data it introduces in an ephemeral presence before and with co- 
present individuals. In so doing, it brings life to these judgements, gives them a body 
and flesh that is not a mere image.©° 


Following Biet, theatre is able to set up a powerful meta-narrative. Considering the tribunal 
genre, artists open up possibilities to agitate from within by deliberately appropriating the 
dramaturgy of the courtroom. Whether artists re-enact previous lawsuits by meticulously 
copying their structure in a documentary format, or completely deconstruct the rules of 
law by relying on alternative practices of justice in order to pre-enact non-existing court 
cases, their artistic interventions can cause individual spectators to think through stubborn 
judicial systemics. This is endorsed by Avi Feldman: 


The striving for three-dimensional justice in a global world achieved through the 
reactivation of artistic capabilities via interventions, encounters, and the creation of 
new institutions, rights, and counter-archives, holds a modest yet noble promise for 
the future possibility of reinventing democracy and the rule of law and of art.&! 


Therefore, besides Rau and Ben Chikha, a lot of artists are enacting law on stage including 
Christoph Meierhans, Rebekka de Wit, Anoek Nuyens, Maria Lucia Cruz Correia, Lara 
Staal, Yoonis Osman Nuur, Jonas Staal, Eva Knibbe, Bart van de Woestijne, among others. 
Whether the artists address climate change, capitalism, racism, and colonialism or another 
highly sensitive but influential topic in contemporary society, they all share the need to 
bridge the boundary between spectator and performance, between law and theatre, and 
between reality and fiction. Theatrical tribunals are therefore considered thought 
experiments: speculative, utopian courts that ask critical questions from the part of the 
spectator on both ethical and moral, as well as political issues. As Nicole Rogers states, 
this is exactly what might lead them to live up to the political stakes they seek to fulfill: 


Theatrical performances may be pure entertainment; on the other hand, they may 
galvanize audiences, insult the sovereign, incite disaffection. In documentary 
theatre, the (re)presentation of legal performances in the specific citational 
environment of the theatre creates a performance which has been shaped by 
theatrical conventions into something quite different to the original performance, but 
which still has its own performative quality. In this sense, the utterances in such 


theatrical performances are neither ‘infelicitous’ nor ‘hollow'S2 


In this way, these performances not only contribute to the enlargement of public 
knowledge of both historical and contemporary acts of injustice, but might also change 
policy priorities in our society, as they publicly sue the aforementioned violations and 
crimes. As mentioned earlier, Yasco Horsman states we need law to close a case in the 
past, but we need art to close the cases that cannot be closed within the legal field itsel 
In other words, we need theatrical justice to introduce procedures that have not yet been 
regulated by our current bureaucratic legal system. 
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Conclusion 


As a live event, theatre can be seen as the utmost suitable place to discuss actual topics 
and heated debates. The ephemeral performing arts are a fleeting medium that comes as 
close to reality as an artform could possibly come. Therefore, theatre seems to be an 
appropriate apparatus for dealing with injustices in society. Moreover, transferring the 
spectacular dramaturgy of the courtroom to the stage seems a considerably useful means 
of experimenting with the way different communities deal with what drives and influences 
them. Hence, in this article, | tried to acknowledge the important political opportunities of 
present-day court case performances. By stressing the courtroom as a place of 
“covering”—a theatre stage on which law gets enacted—| intended to outline the 
opportunities for the theatre stage itself to double this specific juridical dramaturgy in 
order to open up its scope to a wider audience. 


As a first, and most obvious strategy, theatrical re-enactments of existing court cases 
were presented. Following the rich history of theatre, and especially highlighting the 
approach of twentieth-century dramatists that used documentary strategies to stage 


preeminent lawsuits from the past, | argued the re-enacting method was carried on in the 
twenty-first century. However, artists today no longer wish to copy reality on stage but 
radically question the premise of objectivity by offering an alternative point of view to the 
lawsuits depicted. Likewise, the second and most topical strategy that came forward 
within the confines of this contribution stressed the importance of negotiation and 
discussion regarding the different topics depicted in the performances. Hence, the pre- 
enacting principle offered an important strategy to rethink systemic ways of enacting law, 
and to reflect, instead, upon new imaginaries beyond regular proceedings. Although 
theatre remains a non-event that never could have the same coercive power to change 
reality directly, the most important political stake of these pre-enacting lawsuits seems to 
be their ability to question both the topic discussed within the trial and the courtroom as 
an apparatus in itself. By rethinking, deconstructing, and reconfigurating the theatrical 
dramaturgy of the courtroom on stage, a powerful meta-narrative gets installed that can 
cause individual spectators to think through stubborn systemics within the courtroom in 
particular and within society in general. 


Hence, the official declaration of King Filip of Belgium, expressing his deepest regrets for 
his country's colonial past in the summer of 2020, is an important step towards the 
recognition of the horrible fate many Congolese citizens suffered during the reign of King 
Leopold II. Although Filip | did not officially apologize for his ancestor's cruel acts of 
violence against the Congolese population, his statement revived public debate on 
important themes as colonialism, exploitation, and racism. Therefore, it would not be 
surprising if Chokri Ben Chikha set up a new Truth Commission in the near future. This 
sequel could be a contribution to the fight against police brutality towards people of 
colour, systemic racism, and the injustices black communities in Belgium and all over the 
world have had, and still have, to endure. To critically play with the dramaturgy of the 
courtroom on stage seems a promising way to actually enact law. 
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ABSTRACT _ This assembled interview centers both Elaine Mokhtefi and Le premier 
festival culturel panafricain d‘Alger 1969 (PANAF), a festival which she organized and 
attended as a part of the Algerian Ministry of Information, noting it as an exemplary 
instance of the power of performance at the nexus of political ideology, activist 
history, and the subsequent nostalgia for that era of liberation. It is equally an attempt 
to overcome a distant relationship to each, reflecting on the potential of oral histories 
to open up new pathways through the past. This history—of entangled international 
relations negotiated under the guise of a festive performance, a complicated 
trajectory of global politics which culminated in a remarkable event of celebration and 
solidarity—remains understudied, a footnote to more "political" concerns of Third 
World agendas, decolonial reorderings, and capitalist critiques. Yet through 
Mokhtefi's testimony, interwoven with searching tendrils of archival detail, we can see 
that this festival was not a superficial exaltation in extravagance, but a pivotal 
moment in foreign affairs. More importantly, through her personal history, we can 
trace the central role that women played in these politics, if often unacknowledged. 
Edited in 2020, it also counters the pejorative label of non-essential labor applied to 
most cultural activities during the contemporary pandemic response to COVID-19. 


KEYWORDS _ 1969, Algeria, Elaine Mokhtefi, festivals, memory, Pan-Africanism, 
performance 


At Elaine Mokhtefi’s residence along the Hudson in New York City. September 10, 2079. 


This assembled interview centers both Elaine Mokhtefi and Le premier festival cu/turel 
panaftricain dAlger 1969 (PANAF), a festival which she organized and attended as a part of 
the Algerian Ministry of Information, and which was an exemplary instance of the power of 
performance at the nexus of political ideology, activist history, and the subsequent 
nostalgia for that era of liberation. The assembed interview is equally an attempt to 
overcome my distant relationship to each, reflecting on the potential of oral histories to 
open up new pathways through the past. This history—of entangled international relations 
negotiated under the guise of a festive performance, a complicated trajectory of global 
politics which culminated in a remarkable event of celebration and solidarity—remains 
understudied, a footnote to more “political” concerns of Third World agendas, decolonial 
re-orderings, and capitalist critiques. Yet through the conviction of Mokhtefi’s testimony 
here, interwoven with my own searching tendrils of archival detail, we can see that this 
festival was not a superficial exaltation in extravagance, but a pivotal moment in foreign 
affairs. More importantly, through her personal history, we can trace the central role that 
women played in these politics, if often unacknowledged. Edited in 2020, this assembled 
interview also counters the pejorative label of non-essential labor applied to most cultural 
activities during the contemporary pandemic response to COVID-19. 


Elaine Mokhtefi, born 1928 in New York of Jewish heritage, is an author, painter, and 
activist who, after leaving the United States in 1951 for France, began a career as a 
translator and journalist and returned to New York to work for the Algerian National 
Liberation Front (FLN) from 1960 to 1962. In these years, she traveled to international 
meetings, developed a strong antiwar and anti-colonial stance, and participated in the 
1960 World Assembly of Youth in Accra, where she met and began a collaboration with 
Frantz Fanon and Mohamed Sahnoun. The reality of the Algerian revolution informed her 
understanding of international relations; she lived in Algiers from 1962 to 1974, during 
which time she continued her worked with the FLN and other revolutionaries, including the 
Black Panther Party. Throughout her career, she would encounter more resistance leaders, 
including Eldridge Cleaver, Stokely Carmichael, Fidel Castro, Houari Boumédiéne, and 
Ahmed Ben Bella. Moving fluidly between these international spaces, her identity 
complicated boundaries of race, religion, nationality, and gender commonly associated 
with lead figures of the time, including the aforementioned individuals. In the archive, her 
life opens an alternative perspective to the dominantly male and state-sanctioned records 
of the moment. 


While PANAF occurred on the precipice of a total African independence and can be 
characterized as riding this euphoric wake of liberation, it is perhaps more aptly situated as 
an attempt towards Africa's inclusion in global history specific to Algerian interest. Through 
the multinational and multiracial participation of the festival, | argue that PANAF's 
configuration of pan-Africanism was less exclusively of Black diaspora arts such as at 
previous festivals, but of the Third World, between capitalism and communism, and all in 
opposition to European colonialism and Western imperialism. Internationally, 1969 was the 
height of the nonaligned movement, the emergence of the Third World in the midst of the 
power play of the Cold War. This movement worked against structuralist logic and bipolar 
rhetoric of difference to counter East-West dualisms by positing another possibility: the 
Third World. When the Cold War ended in 1991 and global capitalism and liberalism 
triumphed internationally, the socialist projects of pan-Africanism and the Third World 
faded. Yet PANAF occurred within this window of potentiality, when the possibility of global 
reordering still seemed obtainable. 


Animating the space between individual and collective history, memory and utopia, this 
assembled interview centers not the festival as object of analysis but Mokhtefi's 
subjectivity, and highlights historical intersubjectivity as the dialogue between Mokhtefi 
and me remains foregrounded.! Luisa Passerini, with her critical work on gender theory 
and the utopia of the 1968 social movements, invisibly guides my practice of research, 
listening, and communication, challenging normative relationships between subjectivity 
and power. By keeping Mokhtefi’s words intact and thus highlighting my method, | mark 
the “sense of fluidity, of unfinishedness, of an inexhaustible work in progress,” and 
accentuate my “experience of encounter” alongside a more traditional reconstruction.2 
With this in mind, | supplement the original transcript between Mokhtefi and me with my 
own archival research, in order to emphasize where and how knowledge was coproduced 
rather than co-opted. It is a simultaneous dive into the cultural and political intersections 
of a performance of the past, exploring the intertextual relationship between history and 
memory. The goal is to entangle, not conflate, her memory with my research, inserting but 
not integrating our parallel trains of thought. Rather than relegating the festival to the past, 
this form extends its narrative life well into the twenty-first century, tracing its 
reverberations out from Mokhtefi’s own memory, reminding myself and the future reader 
that oral histories tell less about events than their meaning.2 What follows dually reflects 
my historical interest in the politics of the festival as rekindled by the nostalgia of its fiftieth 


anniversary enthusiasm and Mokhtefi’s experience of its original performance, 
understanding that both are shaped by the context of the present moment. 


That Tuesday afternoon was the first and only time | met Mokhtefi, though having read her 
memoir in advance | felt as though we had already met. Yet in that text | had been 
surprised by how few words she dedicated to the festival in the memoir given its centrality 
to my own scholarly work; | wanted her to elaborate those few pages, my desires 
admittedly contaminating her recount. | offered her hydrangeas upon ringing the doorbell; 
she offered me sweets in the kitchen, an apt metaphor of the exchange of perishable 
memories and consumed histories to come in our own “indeterminate encounter” with the 
past.4 Before leaving, she would write in the jacket cover of my book: For whom the past is 
always present. There has never been a more perfect epigraph to begin my reading then 
and mark your reading now. 


An Overture 


Mokhtefi: It was a unique experience; amazing and unexpected. They attempted to redo it 
many years later, but nothing like it was at the beginning. Not even the organizers could 
imagine what it was going to become. It was reality; it really took place. 


"It" was Le premier festival culturel panafricain d‘Alger 1969, since abbreviated as PANAF. 
On July 21, 1969, precisely fifty summers prior to my interview, the city of Algiers filled with 
festivity as the organized chaos of celebration flooded the capitol. Streets were barricaded 
from traffic in preparation for a grand parade. As spectator Nathan Hare documented, “on 
the first night of the Festival, its streets were filled with multi-colored balloons floating 
against the background of a gaily illuminated sky, as twenty African countries came 
through in a parade. Guinea was the most applauded, but there was fellowship and 
entertainment for all, from Guinean ballet to restrained dancing in the streets.”2 Mokhtefi 
suggested even more. Nation after nation, each carrying a hand-painted banner with their 
country’s name, paraded through the avenues of old Algiers to the applause and whistles 
of crowds who lined the streets. Dancers and drummers energized these arteries, filling 
the space with kinetic bodies and percussive sounds. This parade opened PANAF. In 
totally, thirty-one state delegations and six liberation movements officially gathered for ten 
days along the northern shore of Africa to celebrate an African identity in the Arab city 
known as the “Mecca of Revolutions.”© 


PANAF occurred in the wake of decoloniality. It showed “Africa on the verge of finding at 
last whatever else is needed.”2 In the euphoric triumph of liberation, “pan-Africanism, as 
well as Négritude, may with some justice be termed a utopian ideal.”8 Indeed, it is 
impossible to overlook the euphoric affect which surrounded the festival, both then and 
now. But rather than to be critical of this utopia in light of the harsher reality and ultimate 
“failure” of the postcolonial moment, what can be learned from this unique performance of 
positive energy?2 What lies beneath the nostalgic celebration of the event? Of equal 
importance, who contributed to its realization and success? To respond, this interview, 
which elaborates the history and context of the festival through the memory of Elaine 
Mokhtefi, crosses media and method, using film, newspapers, photographs, and memoirs; 
oral history, archival research, and theory. Together, we first address the structure of the 
event, the recollections of it, and finally allow for contemporary resonances, serendipity 
and all. 


The festival's history admittedly already lives in existing literature, but often as periphery to 
larger concerns: a trajectory of aesthetic terms from the Négritude movement to Black 
Power, a chronology of African festivals, or otherwise glossed for the sake of another 
argument of diasporic solidarities and transnationalism."2 Few center the festival within an 
Algerian national history, and fewer, if any, emphasize the predominant role of women in its 
production, performance, and attendance. To my knowledge, there is not a book singularly 
devoted to this event, and even Mokhtefi's own memoir offers it only a few pages. For texts 
that do center the festival, many were produced at the time and thus cannot contextualize 
its significance within a larger political history as allowed by the retrospection of oral 
histories, and do not attempt to gesture to contemporary relevance."! By accentuating how 
the festival was deeply rooted in Algerian politics, | argue for the significance outside of an 
aesthetic or cultural inheritance linked to pan-Africanist ideals. Moreover, by centering 
Mokhtefi—her testimony itself an invaluable contribution to our understanding of this 
political moment as she was privy to both American and Algerian leaders—I challenge the 
primary narrative in which patriarchal authority dominates historical representation. If 
exemplary, Mokhtefi and the festival alike suggest an alternative narrative of women's 
rights in the decolonial era with implications for the political value of culture in the twenty- 
first century. 


Act |: Reconstructing the Structure of PANAF 


Kimmel: Was PANAF organized by the Organization for African Unity and then hosted by 
Algeria? Or did the initiative come from the state of Algeria? 


Mokhtefi: It was a decision of the OAU. It was the OAU banner. But who organized it? 
Algeria. Who paid for it? Algeria. | don’t know whose idea it was, but maybe it was 
Algeria’s. 


The festival was conceived well before its realization in 1969. The intricate labors required 
to produce such an elaborate event—including the cooperation of international relations, 
negotiated politics, and economic networks—reveal its logistical accomplishment. PANAF 
arrived on the heels of Kwame Nkrumah’s influential 1963 text Africa Must Unite and less 
than five years after the founding of the Organization I’union africaine (then the OAU, now 
the African Union). Established in 1963 in Addis Ababa, the OAU endeavored to “promote 
understanding among our peoples and cooperation among our states in response to the 
aspirations of our peoples for brother-hood and solidarity, in a larger unity transcending 
ethnic and national differences” including “educational and cultural cooperation".2 In 
1964, at its first session in Kinshasa, the Committee on Education and Culture adopted a 
resolution to develop cultural activities, such as artistic collaboration via the exchange of 
artists, expositions, and festivals. At the second convening in Lagos 1966, a resolution was 
adopted which recommended the organization of “Festivals d’art dramatique et d’artisant 
africains.” By September 11, 1967 in Kinshasa, the kernel of PANAF was planted.13 


But as Mokhtefi suggested, Algeria was the driving force, first offering to host the event 
and then acting as the primary curator and administer. One year later, at the next annual 
meeting of the OAU, the dates and location of PANAF were confirmed for July 21 to August 
1, 1969 in Algiers, a symbolic expression of solidarity between Algeria and the OAU.4 
Houari Boumédiéne was a key interlocuter. In 1969, Boumédiéne served simultaneously as 
president of Algeria, chairman of the Revolutionary Council, president of the Counsel of 
Ministries, minister of national defense, president of the OAU, and eventually the fourth 


secretary general of the Non-Aligned Movement. His public support and endorsement of 
the festival lent credibility and authority, as well as clear political leanings, to its realization 
and positioned PANAF as an event linking all of these concerns. 


The history of PANAF reached beyond the founding of the OAU, and must be understood 
within the specific historical context of Algeria, too. In October 1962, a recently liberated 
Algeria entered the UN under the leadership of Ahmed Ben Bella. But stability for the new 
nation was yet to be established, as the Algeria inherited from France was broken, its 
infrastructure, economy, and market devastated by the Algerian War of Independence, 
exasperated by the scorched earth policy of the French Organisation de l'armée secréte. In 
1965, Ben Bella was overthrown by Boumédiéne, both of whom governed via the symbolic 
value of a one-party state and militant force. Boumédiéne would rule until his death in 
1978, throughout which he promoted socialist ideals and unity of the Non-Aligned 
movement. This timeline suggests that, at PANAF, Algeria was still establishing a new 
national culture which embraced is revolutionary and decolonial status, propagated by the 
Arabization movement/moment. 


Financially, Algeria backed the majority of the festival, with additional monetary support 
from the OAU and UNESCO. Originally estimated to cost four million dinars—then, nearly 
four million US dollars—the final invoice was estimated at just under five million US dollars. 
Algeria provided nearly three million of this total. The festival noted that UNESCO provided 
ten thousand dollars, though this evidence is not replicated in UNESCO's own budget.1® 
Mériem Khellas has astutely linked the robust Algerian financial investment in the festival 
to the status of the state’s fiscal standing, which was largely rooted in hydrocarbon 
extraction and petrol production. In advance of the festival, from 1963 to 1968, Algeria's 
petroleum revenue increased six hundred percent, attributed largely to the monopoly 
company Sonatrach, founded in 1964. The increase of the petroleum revenue paralleled 
the budgetary growth of the Algerian Ministry of Information and Culture, which 
administered the festival. With its international economy, this new industry also increased 
the flow of foreign presence in Algiers, preparing the city for the international texture of the 
festival. 


Kimmel: Were women and children more prevalent at the festival than typical of Algiers of 
the time? 


Mokhtefi: Oh, yes. Women, even veiled women, and children came out. You could not hold 
them back. It was uncommon for then, very uncommon. They were not used to going out 
like that. | suppose that most of them had never been to a theater performance in their 
lives. Here in the street were people performing, and they were there. They were there 
until two, three, four o’clock in the morning. They were out there, the women. 
Unbelievable. The festival was amazing on several dimensions, you see. It was amazing 
because it brought together all those artists from all over Africa from such different 
cultures and different backgrounds. It was also amazing for what it did for the people of 
Algiers. 


Algeria's postcolonial nationality was formally articulated via the 1963 Code de la 
nationalité, granting citizenship only to Muslims.1® Simultaneously, many Algerians lost 
French nationality as a result of statut civil du droit local originaires d’‘Algérie. This code 
also formalized religious and patriarchal hierarchies, as it defined an Algerian as a Muslim 
person whose father and father's father were also born in Algeria.” In 1970, a year after 
PANAF, this religious requirement was removed, but citizenship remained a patriarchal 
inheritance."® Thus, the strong presence of women in the arts at PANAF—Miriam Makeba 


first and foremost but famously also Nina Simone, Assia Djebar, and Elaine Mokhtefi 
alongside countless others—accentuated a gender divide between arts and politics. The 
radical revolution leaders and heads of state celebrated at the time were all men. 


Thus as a young country still establishing is postcolonial identity (if not economy too), 
Algeria had specific motivation in volunteering as the host of the festival. As Kathleen 
Cleaver—an American Black Panther in exile in Algiers at the time of the festival— 
commented, “A part of Boumédiéne’s strategy was to promote Algerian leadership at an 
international level, and one step in his program to bring Algeria into the leadership of 
Africa, the Arab world, and non-aligned nations, was to host the first Pan-African Cultural 
Festival.”!2 From the beginning of this choice location, pan-African and pan-Arab 
ideologies were crossed in the festival's choreography that challenged gendered norms. 


Kimmel: Were you a part of the organizers? 


Mokhtefi: Yes, | was a member, | worked in the office. It was organized by the Ministry of 
Information, as led by Mohammed Benyahia. He brought me into the ministry for the 
purpose of organizing the conference. We were old friends. He had been part of the 
Algerian delegations that came to the US when | was working in the Algerian office for the 
purpose of influencing the United Nations. 


During those delegations, they would remain in New York all throughout the debates. That 
was often well over a month. He and | became friends, and when the decision was taken 
that he should be the Algerian organizer of PANAF, he asked me to come work in his 
ministry. | was one of the rare people in Algeria who spoke English at the time. Also, he had 
found me efficient during the debates at the United Nations. He knew that he could count 
on me. So, we organized the festival. | was part of the group that organized it. 


Kimmel: In terms of the audience at the festival, was it mainly Algerians, or mainly tourists 
from Europe? 


Mokhtefi: It was mainly local people. They said there were sixty-thousand people. Of 
course, there were a lot of people who came from abroad. There were a lot of people from 
the US, even from Brazil, France, the Middle East. They came from all over. It was a unique 
experience, so the people came. A lot of African-Americans came. When | say a lot, it is all 
relative, right? 


The reach of PANAF extended beyond the continent. For example, Lionnel Enrique, 
associated with the théatre Cubain troupe Los-Papines, "stated he was very interested in 
this festival which could revalorize the African culture,” and spoke more generally of the 
parallels and influence of African culture on Cuba.22 The exchange went in both directions; 
not only did PANAF attract international and intercontinental attention, but PANAF also 
exported their ideas abroad. Prior to the festival, several writers, including Alioune Diop, 
traveled as delegates to France to inform Paris of the forthcoming festival, and “the need 
for Africans to regain full control of their culture,” an understandable counter to the French 
mission civilisatrice.2 


As other scholars have noted, the festival followed the 1966 World Festival of Negro Arts in 
Dakar as headed by Léopold Sédar Senghor, at which Algeria was not officially present. 
The event at Dakar was considered a celebration of and for the Négritude movement, 
rather than pan-Africanism, the former an ideology present but not prominent at PANAF. 
However, | do not mean to reify a binary opposition between these festivals, as Dominique 


Malaquais and Cédric Vincent have properly warned against, or replicate existing 
scholarship on the aesthetic trajectories between the two.22 Rather, | simply stress that 
while PANAF came after the festival of Dakar and must be read as an intentional evolution, 
its motivation was related, but sharply distinct, not least due to the prominent role that 
Algeria played in the latter. For example, Negro Digest’s Hoyt Fuller, and audience of both 
PANAF and the Dakar Festival in 1966, “seemed particularly struck by the contrast in the 
type of black Americans at the two festivals. Dakar had collected the most well-known 
artists and entertainers, the Duke Ellington's and others; Algiers had attracted the new 
breed young militant where those of face, those on the rise, or those yet to begin the 
making of their names.”23 As such, PANAF was a rally call for an international movement, 
more so than a reflection on cultural inheritance and shared aesthetics. Contextualized 
within Algeria’s history, it was a strategic political move meant to serve the nation as much, 
if not more, than the continent and diaspora. 


Kimmel: Was there much attendance by sub-Saharan Africa? 


Mokhtefi: As participants, yes, but not so much as an audience. But they sent large 
delegations of artists, dancers, and singers. Government ministers, especially ministers of 
cultural affairs, came, and there was a symposium alongside the outdoor events. The 
symposium was in a closed center on cultural affairs. Resolutions were passed, and 
speeches were made, and so on. That was much less exciting than what was happening in 
the streets of the city and in the theaters at night... 


Spatio-politics abounded at the festival, illuminating, intensifying, and at times crossing 
boundaries between performance and visual culture, state and citizen, local and foreign, 
modern and traditional. The city committed to material upgrades in preparation for the 
festival, including illuminating the streets with new cables for lighting, [xxii] expanding the 
sanitation infrastructure, as well as constructing several temporary hospitals, lodgings, 
and infirmaries.24 Live theatres and cinemas were equipped with the latest technology to 
accommodate the technical needs of the artists. If for the sake of a pan-African festival, 
Algeria alone benefited from the lasting material investment. The investment in revitalizing 
the infrastructure of the city paralleled efforts matched only by other internationally 
acclaimed events such as the World Cup or the Olympics, whose opening ceremonies also 
mimic the festival's parade of nations. But while the Olympics facilitates a convergence of 
many nations to compete against one another, PANAF converged differing nations under 
the common guide of pan-Africanism for a common cause of renewing the strength of the 
“African personality”—both within and outside of the continent.22 Competition was thus 
replaced by cultural performance, winning and losing no longer the spectacle conjoining 
international concerns. 


Clearly politics and culture were entangled throughout the festival, if spatially divided. The 
symposium, during which the Pan-African Cultural Manifesto was drafted, was held at the 
Palace of Nations and included official delegates from participating nations as well as an 
informal Russian delegation and representatives from the Palestinian National Liberation 
Movement, Al Fat'h.2© Culture was defined at PANAF as “the essential cement of every 
social group, its primary means of intercommunication and of coming to grips with the 
outside world: it is its soul, its materialization and its capacity for change”.2Z The manifesto 
concluded with forty recommendations and policy proposals for the sustainable 
development of cultural activity in Africa. In addition to this cultural arm, the symposium 
devoted time to science and technology, particularly of atomic energy, nuclear 


development and agriculture, as attended by over one hundred twenty delegates and 
twenty countries.28 


Yet the separate resonances of the symposium and the opening parade exemplified spatial 
and political divisions, in spite of claims that culture and politics were equal. The use of the 
public street during the parade route for the artistic delegates versus the private space of 
the palace for the political elite highlights the limits of the festival as a cultural event for all. 
The festival thus revealed the entangled, messy politics of culture, as well as the culture of 
politics. 


Kimmel: Did the Panthers participate or just attend as audience members? 


Mokhtefi: They were given a storefront, distributed leaflets and posters, gave talks, and 
put on films. To that extent, yes, they did partake in the festival. Several of the Panther 
leaders came from the US with loads of literature and paraphernalia. Eldridge and Kathleen 
were already there. There was Emory Douglas, the Cultural Minister, David Hilliard, the 
Executive Director and Raymond Hewitt, the Education Minister. They were the Panthers 
that were officially there. 


They stayed for the whole length of the festival. Their office was in this storefront on the 
Rue Didouche Mourad, one of the two major streets of Algiers. The Algerian government 
provided the storefront which had been empty. | don’t know who owns it or who owned it; 
the Algerian government provided it. They set Eldridge and Kathleen—and some of the 
others, | think David, Emory and Hewitt—up in a hotel, one of the two best hotels in 
Algiers. They gave the Panthers royal treatment. They were very happy to see them. 


So the Panthers were right in the center of the city. It was packed all the time. And outside 
there were kids and grown-ups always hanging around. I'll show you a picture. 
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The Afro-American Cultural Center in Algiers, 1969. Photograph by Robert Wade, used with permission. 


The Black Panthers arrived in Algiers in June of 1969, in serendipitous convergence with 
PANAF alongside African heads of state. Author of Soul on Fire and Panther leader 
Eldridge Cleaver, facing attempted murder charges in the US, fled to Cuba and then 
sought exile in Algeria, a country which, since independence, had garnered a reputation as 
a sanctuary for revolutionaries. Stokely Carmichael had previously spent time there in 
1967. More members of the Black Panther party would follow and become active 
participants at the festival with a dedicated space, the Afro-American Cultural Center, or 
more informally the “Panthers’ Lair.” This popular storefront was frequented more by 
young Algerians than Black Americans, forging solidarity around ideological lines of 
liberation efforts, rather than racial or national affiliation.22 Mokhtefi connected with the 
Panthers, forging personal and professional connections with Cleaver, at once noting his 
charisma but acknowledging his calculated edge. She would be instrumental in founding 
the international sector of this movement. 


The presence of the Panthers in Algeria encourages a parallel reading of the simultaneous 
histories across the distant geographies of Oakland and Algiers, PeEOg nizing both cities as 
specifically multiethnic and multiracial sites of revolutionary activism.22 Stokely 
Carmichael, later Kwame Ture, served as a pivotal interlocuter. An American civil rights 
activist and global pan-Africanist, he was a leader of the Black Panther party, Black Power 
founder, affiliate of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, and leader of the All- 
African People’s Revolutionary Party, who would attend PANAF and seek refuge in Algiers. 
In 1969, he married Miriam Makeba, a renowned vocalist from South Africa and performer 
at PANAF. He worked for and alongside both Anmed Sékou Touré and Kwame Nkrumah, 
whose names he later chose to share. His second book, Stokely Speaks: Black Power Back 
to Pan-Africanism, speaks to these ideological entanglements from his individual vantage. 


PANAF also occurred in the height of the American Black Arts Movement, a cultural- 
activist movement of Black pride which spanned the 1960s and 1970s. This movement 
followed the Harlem Renaissance, and critically responded to the civil rights movements in 
the US in a manner that, in many ways, echoed the Negritude to pan-African debate. 
Founded by Amiri Baraka, the Black Arts Movement is associated with values of identity, 
expression, and liberation. Prominent artists of the movement include Hoyt Fuller, Nathan 
Hare, and Archie Shepp, all who were present at Algiers in 1969. African American culture 
more broadly conceived experienced a reciprocity of exchange, as African diaspora 
outside of the continent returned. As Shepp professed during a festival performance, 
"Jazz is Black Power. Jazz is African Power,” linking the two edifying revolutions across the 
transatlantic in cultural solidarity.21 Much of the history of PANAF was recorded by Hare in 
the first issue of The Black Scholar, an American journal of Black studies and research. 
Hare founded the first Black Studies program in the US at San Francisco State University in 
1968, following the strikes the Black Student Union and the Third World Liberation Front. 
Many universities in the US and worldwide would follow suit. His interconnected history, 
like that of Mokhtefi’s, suggests the need to expand the reading of PANAF from a 
continental concern to a broader moment of internationalism. 


By citing these individuals, | highlight a few of the cultural and political trajectories that this 
festival strategically intersected, an American front notwithstanding. However, it’s 
necessary to remind ourselves that the plethora of identities present at PANAF did not 
imply harmony. As Hare wrote, “Algerian leaders today . . . lambasted the ultra-devotion of 
many black intellectuals to jazz music and black art and other forms of ‘folkloric 
prestige’”22 Rather, the invitation to a plurality of cultural forms—indeed the Algerian 
government funded the Panthers throughout their stay in Algiers, including financing their 
cultural center—implied a solidarity of being that valued difference, rather than requiring 
homogeneity, in its collective. 


Kimmel: How did you feel being a part of that as an American? Or perhaps you weren't 
regarded as an American? 


Mokhtefi: Everyone else saw me as an American. | didn’t see myself so much as an 
American. | felt more like a world citizen. But others saw me as an American. | felt | was 
doing something. Here was the Vietnam War going on, and the world being divided up 
between these two superpowers. | had the feeling that | was doing something. 


In a moment of civil unrest, as demonstrations sparked protests worldwide including those 
against Vietnam, PANAF blurred the line between demonstration and festival, as both can 
be distilled as a public gathering to voice a political opinion. Both were a means of “doing 
something.” Protestors in 1968 France, including recent Algerian immigrants, noted this 
intersection, writing above the occupied Odéon Theater: “When the National Assembly 
becomes a bourgeois theater, all the bourgeois theaters should be turned into national 
assemblies.”32[xxxii] This graffitied slogan established a proximal precedent for the use of 
theater, and the theatrical, for political protest. PANAF, as both theatrical and national 
assemblage, was produced by the Algerian government just one year after of the May 
1968 riots in France. French student strikes echoed the student protests in the US, 
following the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr., particularly in California. Both of 
these precursor events brought strikes, riots, and occupations into the global public, an 
embodied politics of gathering that was restaged at PANAF in a new light. 





Act Il: Recollections of PANAF — Between History 
and Memory 


Kimmel: What would you say was PANAF’s greatest success? What memory remains with 
you most from those 10 days? 


Mokhtefi: [A memory that remains] was meeting Archie Shepp, | suppose. He was 
amazing. | also became friends with Miriam Makeba. She and I got Nina Simone on stage. 
Oh, that was very exciting. And then, of course, the Panthers. The Panthers arrived just 
before the festival. Eldridge Cleaver arrived the end of June, | think it was. They were right 
on time. 


The primary success was that it took place. It was organized by non-professionals. All of 
Africa was present. Ideas were exchanged. The standard was high, intellectually and 
artistically. We felt Africa had come into its own and was taking off. Third worldism was 
being confirmed. Africa would not be the pawn of international capitalism or cold-war 
rivalries. For me, personally, it was visionary. It was seeing into the future. 


An image | found in the archives allowed me to sense that vision, to feel as though | too 
were in that crowd, if only for a snapshot moment in history: 
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Archie Shepp Band performing at PANAF. Photo by Robert Wade, used with permission. 


Mokhtefi was not the only independent American present at PANAF to remember Shepp. 
Robert Wade, a Californian who found himself in Algiers as a graduate student in 1969, 
documented the festival through the lens of his camera. He was abroad in Europe and 
North Africa to avoid the US draft for the Vietnam War. The still photographs remain an 
important documentation of the event, capturing images of the Archie Shepp band 
onstage with Touareg singers, children outside of the Afro-American Cultural Center, and 
the famed streets of the Kasbah. These images offer insight into the pedestrian 
participation and audience demographics, showcasing a heterogenous public in a 
spectrum of modern and traditional clothing, during day and night, all occupying the 
avenues and public squares. Moreover, Wade's position as separate from government 
affiliation offers an additional perspective outside of a motivated, nationalist discourse. His 
presence suggests the far reach of the co-performance of international events and 
PANAF's entanglement in many global narratives: of decolonization, post-World War II 
sentiments, protest movements and civil rights activism, Third World ideology, and Cold 
War politics. | reflected on the ebullience vibrating within Wade's archive to Mokhtefi, but 
she had not seen the collection. So we scrolled through images together on her desktop. | 
believe the images transported her as much as me— one to a place of memory, the other a 
place of imagination. 


In reviewing the daily Algerian newspaper E/ Moudjahid, these juxtaposed stories unfolded 
within its news coverage, and situated the festival within a politically-charged global 
history. Such ongoing stories include the American success of the Apollo missions, the 
atrocities of the Vietnam war, the political turbulence of Nasser’s presidency, and the 
Palestinian conflict. 1969 was also Woodstock and the Stonewall riots; human elation and 
invention alongside devastation. Native Americans occupied Alcatraz, and students 
protested US involvement in Vietnam, while people celebrated along Africa's north shore. 
At the festival, Eldridge Cleaver recognized the overlapping histories which were unfolding, 
prioritizing the importance of social and liberation movements: “| don't see what benefit 
mankind will have from two astronauts landing on the moon while people are being 
murdered in Vietnam and suffering from hunger even in the United States.”24 To reflect on 
the corresponding times of the moon landing and PANAF while China, the US, and the UAE 
race towards Mars in the present is to suggest an alternative kind of positive energy and 
expansive vision of the future, a dream of solidarity and hope contra imperialist ambition 
that continues into the third decade of the twenty-first century. 


Kathleen Cleaver repeated the crossings implicit to PANAF: 


Southern African freedom fighters and veteran guerillas from Angola, Mozambique, 
and Guinea-Bissau at war with the Portuguese joined the colorful delegations 
arriving from all over the vast continent. Algeria, chosen by the Organization of 
African Unity to host the festival, insisted that liberation from colonial rule was as 
central to African unity as music. 


She added reference to the Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya (1952-1960), Kwame Nkrumah’s 
rise to power in Ghana (in office 1952-1966), and Frantz Fanon's The Wretched of the 
Earth (1961),emphasizing a collective solidarity around “our battle for self-determination 
and civil rights.”25 As enthusiasm for the postcolonial moment waned, with economic and 
political unrest rising in many new nations, 1969 was a pivotal year, itself a festival of 
events which collectively framed the context in which PANAF was staged such that the 
greatest success of the event was that “it took place”. 


Kimmel: Why do you think the first festival was in 1969? Was there a significance to that 
year? Or was it simply because enough time had passed after liberation? 


Mokhtefi: In 1969, Algeria was a leader of what was called then the Third World. There 
were several international organizations, like the Non-Aligned countries. OPEC had already 
been founded. This was a time when we really believed there was a Third World, that there 
could be. There was the East, there was the West, and there was the Third World. China 
was part of the Third World then; you wouldn't say that today. We really thought the Third 
World would influence the East and the West; that it was somewhere in between. We really 
thought that. And then each country’s economic problems and political problems came to 
the fore. Little by little, there was no longer a Third World. 


To recall this internationalist potential is central to the PANAF memory. The Third World 
movement marked its formal origins at the Bandung Conference in 1955, an Afro-Asian 
gathering of twenty-nine countries representing more than half of the world’s population. 
Associated political leaders with the Third World Movement include Gamal Nasser, Ho Chi 
Minh, Kwame Nkrumah, Houari Boumédiéne, Julius Nyerere, Patrice Lumumba, Sukarno, 
Michael Manley, Josip Tito, Jawaharlal Nehru, Thomas Sankara, Muammar Gaddafi, and 
Amilcar Cabral. Many of these names are explicitly linked to PANAF, but all are 
encapsulated within its larger logic. The festival allows us to understand the Third World 
not as spatial orientation or geographic division, but social and epistemological movement, 
an ideology in performative form. That “it took place”, which is to say required space, is to 
suggest that itself was not already a territory, a material location, but an idea, a 
performative, an ephemerality. As similarly argued by Vijay Prashad, “The Third World was 
not a place. It was a project. During the seemingly interminable battles against colonialism, 
the peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin America dreamed of a new world.”26 More than a 
decade after Bandung, PANAF extended the afterlife of the conference as it echoed 
precursory sentiments of the Pan-African Congresses of the early 1900s, finally giving it 
place.22 


As gestured toward by Mokhtefi, 1969 also marked the height of Pan-Arabism, the alliance 
of Arab states spanning parts of North Africa and the Middle East, especially as allied 
against Western influence. Pan-Arabism gained traction in the early twentieth century with 
leaders such as Sharif Hussein ibn Ali, and was revitalized in the 1930s in the Arab 
peninsula by the Arab Ba’ath Party. It was not until the 1950s, under the leadership of 
Nasser, that Egypt—and by extension North Africa—would strongly join this movement, 
evidenced by the United Arab Republic (UAR), a political union between Egypt and Syria 
from 1958 to 1961 in the aftermath of the Suez crisis.22 Founded in 1960, the Organization 
for Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) may be seen as an economic extension of Pan- 
Arabism which extends to the broader geography of the Third World. Not of mere 
coincidence, Algeria joined OPEC in 1969 as its economy flourished. This timing echoes 
Khellas' acknowledgement of the paralleled histories between hydrocarbon extraction, 
Algerian state revenue, and the generous funding of PANAF, yet another entanglement that 
places the arts and cultural affairs alongside economic and political expansive. 


But by the end of the 1960s, Pan-Arabism had experienced failure including the collapse 
of the UAR, the fall of the Arab Federation (between Jordan and Iraq), and end of the 
United Arab States (between Yemen and UAR).22 The Arab defeat in the Six-Day War in 
1967 punctuated the decline of this movement, just two years before the festival. Nasser, 
who died in 1970, was replaced by the nationalist Anwar Sadat, ending a period of Pan- 
Arab momentum. Thus, the Pan-Arab participation of PANAF—including the emphasis of 


Arabic as a main language of the festival, its secular nature, attendance by liberation 
groups such as the PLO, and delegates from Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Egypt—can be 
read as an attempt to grasp onto the lingering possibility of Pan-Arabism on the African 
continent. In many areas, Pan-Arabism would be replaced by nationalist and Islamic 
ideologies. Algeria was no exception. Once again, Algeria's own timeline, rather than the 
festival histories or Pan-African efforts, influenced the reality of PANAF. 


By the end of 1969, Algeria faced economic uncertainty as the consolidation of a global 
market, subsistence economies, exaggerating population growth, and regimes of a single- 
party state took their toll. Hare recounted that after the opening parade of PANAF, “The 
next day saw a somewhat different Algiers, and what has been achieved since the 
revolution, not all of it yet so good. The air of celebration continued, but daylight revealed, 
in at least one major section, project housing tenements as dilapidated as any in the US. 
Esso service stations appeared, and Shell, and Hertz, and Pepsi Cola (and company); and 
the French colonialists slipping back in predatory droves.”4° By returning to PANAF, | do 
not want to paint a false utopia. Part of the festival was a facade over the existing political 
and economic weaknesses. It is important, nevertheless, to recover a hope in the archive 
not yet soiled by a harsher reality of totalitarianism or other cynicism. 


(At this moment, Mokhtefi went to her kitchen desk to retrieve a copy of her book, Algiers: 
Third World Capital—Freedom Fighters, Revolutionaries, Black Panthers, and its French 
translation.) 


Mokhtefi: This is the French language book. It’s given a different title, but it is the same 
text. They changed the title to Alger, capitale de la révolution: De Fanon aux Black 
Panthers. 


Algiers’ reputation as the “Mecca of Revolutions,” alluded to in Mokhtefi's memoir, harkens 
back to Amilcar Cabral, a revolutionist and Pan-Africanist from Guinea-Bissau and leader 
of the PAIGC (African Party for the Independence of Guinea and Cape Verde), which he 
founded and led from 1956 until his assassination in 1973. At the festival, he boldly 
prophesied, “Pick up a pen and take note: the Muslims make the pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
Christians to the Vatican and the national liberation movements to Algiers!”4! Not only did 
his language conjure revolutionary values, but it also conjured literal mobilization, asking 
the African public to cross geographical and geopolitical terrain in order to animate the 
festival. His language also evoked a secular stance of anticoloniality by rescripting religious 
intonations for his liberationist cause. This religious analogy, which was not without its 
problematics, was echoed by Kathleen Cleaver: “Thus, visiting Algiers became almost a 
kind of pilgrimage for black revolutionaries in 1969."42 Here the call to pick up a pen rather 
than a pistol suggested an alternative to physical violence, complementing a Fanonian 
logic which had swept the region as the festival presented both. 


Furthermore, Frantz Fanon was present in Algiers in the mid-1950s, and was so affected 
that he chose to be buried in Algeria, in spite of his foreign nationality. Malcolm X 
(significantly a founding member of the OAV) and Che Guevara both visited in 1964, and 
Eldridge Cleaver took exile in Algiers (after fleeing to Cuba) in 1969.43 Nelson Mandela too 
affirmed the affectation of the revolutionary spirit in Algeria in his autobiography. Mandela 
wrote, “This situation in Algeria was the closet model to our own, in that the rebels faced a 
large white settler community that ruled indigenous majority.”"“4 This list of famed 
revolutionists constitutes a small sample of those who crossed through Algiers’ streets 
attesting to the origins of the name that motivated Mokhtefi's title. This epithet of the city 


was re-popularized, or at least re-stabilized in the archive, by Jeffrey James Byrne's 2016 
monograph, Mecca of Revolution: Algeria, Decolonization, and the Third World Order.4® 


| had brought a copy of Moktefi's A/giers, Third World Capital with me, but she made a 
point to show me the French translation: 
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Elaine Mokhtefi, Algiers, Third World Capital: Freedom Fighters, Revolutionaries, Black Panthers (Verso 
Books, 2018). 
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Elaine Mokhtefi, Alger, capital de la révolution: De Fanon aux Black Panthers (La fabrique, 2019). 


Kimmel: Did you translate the text or have someone translate it for you? 


Mokhtefi: The publisher changed it. It was last year, when they got the French text, that 
they decided they would change the title. They thought this was a better title in French. 
This was before the demonstrations started in Algeria. 


The insertion of Fanon’s name into the French title is far from neutral, and points to the 
mutability of the archive even in linguistic form. The long resistance movement was led by 
the FLN, an opposition party which succeeded the Algerian People’s Party. Famously, 
Fanon was a leading theorist of liberation, and his justification of violence influenced the 
party and its militant wing, the National Liberation Army. Fanon's writings were regularly 
published in E/ Moudjahid, the FLN party paper wien also covered PANAF, linking the 
events and ideologies through a shared archive.“ As he published, Algeria also found an 
international voice in literature and theory with the growing attention to francophone 
authors such as Albert Camus, Jacques Derrida, Assia Djebar, and Malek Alloula, amongst 
others. Specifically, 1961 saw the French publication of Fanon’s Les Damnés de /a Terre, 
which ideologically influenced the revolutionary call of pan-Africanism across the globe. 
Two years later, the text was circulated in English for an even broader public. 


Situated in such close proximity to this moment of intellectual production and resistance 
(perhaps better phrased as intellectual production as resistance), the festival assumed the 
responsibility, intentionally or not, of allowing these political ideologies to come into 
discourse with one another, facilitated by the peaceful guise of culture. Indeed, Djebar and 
Alloula would coauthor a play for PANAF. Both the streets of Algiers and the spread of the 
paper were spaces for such negotiation throughout the festival. 


Mokhtefi: In France, the book has had tremendous success, much more than here. It’s 
important to understand that the Algerian War is a dark spot on French history. So they 
skip over it. I'm really surprised, really surprised, that this book is taking off. I’m not an 
intellectual, I’m not a university professor, | have not even graduated from college. But | 
was there and the book has taken off. It really has. I’m just totally surprised, amazed, and 


happy. 


France had not officially recognized the use of torture during the Algerian War for 
Independence until Macron issued a public and official apology in 2018. Until 2005, French 
schools were required to teach positive aspects of colonialism: an intentional mis-memory, 
an attempt to disavow history into the past. From the 2005 dissent, a learning module was 
added on the memories of the Algerian War.*Z As the popularity of Mokhtefi's memoir 
indicates, PANAF allows for an accessible, if tangential, discussion of this history as it 
addresses the residual legacy of colonialism without implicating a singular government. 
Even as Mokhtefi downplayed her role—be it personal humility or structural gender 
subordination—her lasting impact on French-Algerian history is self-evident. 


Act Ill: Remembering Now 


Kimmel: | know that the festival was repeated in 2009 as a fortieth anniversary 
performance, if with less pomp and circumstance. Why do you think it wasn't as 
successful in recent times? 


Mokhtefi: Yes, there was a repeat performance. | wasn’t there, though Kathleen Cleaver 
was. She had no basis of comparison though, because although she was in Algeria during 
the PANAF, she was having a baby at the time. What she told me was it was pretty good, 
but from what !| have read, it had nothing of the strength, of the participation, of the 
surprise and enjoyment of the first festival. It’s like Woodstock; you can’t repeat those 
things. 


| saw recently a film has come out done by an Algerian, which you can get on YouTube. !'I/ 
show you afterwards. It’s a bit about the festival. Also, there’s a short film on the festival, 
not the Klein film. Klein’s film is very visible. It’s very visible for people to study, but not as 
an entertainment—for that, it was a flop. But there is also a short film on the festival. Have 
you seen the short film? In fact, Archie and | are in it. I'll show you. And then there’s this 
film that just recently came out, maybe last year or maybe or the beginning of this year. It’s 
very recent. 


As Mokhtefi noted, the primary footage of this festival comes from William Klein's 
documentary film, The Pan-African Festival of Algiers, which was commissioned and 
funded by Algerian officials to promote its foreign policy “in solidarity with the liberation 
movements” across all of the African continent, not just the north, as well as Cuba and 
Vietnam.48 Klein's documentary footage of PANAF provides unparalleled video access to 


the festival, including on and off-stage moments from several performances, the opening 
parade, highlights from the symposium, and private conversations in dressing rooms.42 A 
2010 republication by Arte Editions includes a multimedia handout, with contemporary 
reflections written by Klein, Kathleen Cleaver, and acclaimed Algerian author Rachid 
Boudjedra, among other voices, and has been screened with renewed vigor in recent years 
across Paris and France as the festival received attention on account of the anniversary. 
These reflections collectively gesture beyond the festival, to events such as Woodstock, 
leaders such as Nelson Mandela, and violences elsewhere, including Vietnam, allowing the 
reader to understand how a variety of participants in the festival contextualized PANAF 
amidst the specific historical moment. 


This republication opens toward an establishment of nostalgia which so often surrounds 
moments of celebration. In the fiftieth anniversary of PANAF and 1969, during which | 
conducted this interview, there was heightened attention to PANAF more broadly, including 
a conference at Johns Hopkins University, “Paris/Algiers 1969: Declarations of Freedom by 
the Black American Avant-Garde,” at which both Elaine Mokhtefi and Archie Shepp were 
present. Much of the (still limited) archival work surrounding PANAF, such as Khellas’ text, 
was completed in 2009 in its fortieth anniversary performance. At risk of teetering into the 
speculative, what is the significance of the half-century, and why does it raise a collective 
nostalgia? How would this interview be different it if it was conducted in 2018 or 2020, 
close to but not during the height of PANAF's remembrance? In short, why does it take an 
anniversary to remember? 


Kimmel: Do you think you'll go back to Algeria? 


Mokhtefi: | did go back. | went back for about three weeks last year. And I’m going back 
again; this time now I'm invited. Every year they have what’s called the Salon international 
du livre d'Alger. /t is a book fair, an enormous book fair. So | have been invited. After being 
banned. In fact, yesterday, we agreed on what day | would be arriving, what day | would be 
speaking, and so on. Unbelievable. I'll go back towards the end of October. It’s amazing. 


lam lucky, | can say, because my husband was Algerian. So they finally gave me a visa. 
And once they gave me the visa, then! can return. For forty-four years | didn’t go; | wasn’t 
able to go. 


There is an uncanny repetition to Mokhtefi’s experience of having been deported from 
Algeria in 1974 and banned from return under political circumstances, and my own 
experience as an American, female researcher—f our positions and expertise are strikingly 
different. In 2019, after receiving a generous research grant, my own visa application for 
Algeria was denied. | was once again reminded of my own exteriority to this history, 
dislocated in both time and space. | was reminded of the further impossibility of ever fully 
crossing that fissure, in spite of the memory and memorabilia of the festival which exist in 
the archive, interviews, and images. This gap continues to trouble me today, and 
underscores my desire to keep separate Mokhtefi's memory from my research in the 
printing of this interview. Sometimes we aren't meant to (time) travel. 


Kimmel: I’m curious about your recent experience there, particularly if you felt things had 
changed? 


Mokhtefi: It’s changed so much that I didn’t recognize it. The city of Algiers, everything 
has changed. The country, everything. Everything changed. When | went to live there in 
1962, there were nine million Algerians. Today there are over forty million. They are well on 


their way to fifty million. The growth has changed the country considerably. We were able 
to be idealistic. Our first preoccupations, our first concerns, were not about economics. 
They were about freedom and justice, whereas now the first is economics with political 
problems often take the backseat. It’s a very different world. At some point Algeria and 
Third World did not exist anymore. At some point, Algeria was concerned with its 
economic problems and the political problems that came out of those economic problems. 
They had a ten-year civil war. The country has changed. Now, since the February 22, since 
| was there at the end of 2078, there are demonstrations. Practically continual 
demonstrations every Friday and every Tuesday: every Friday everyone comes out and 
demonstrates. Every Tuesday, the students. What are they demonstrating for? They’re 
demonstrating for more justice. It’s a very difficult situation. The army has held off up till 
now. Let’s hope that the army continues to hold off. 


Writing from the interstitial moment again allows us to document hope. On February 22, 
2019, public demonstrations began in Algeria to protest the high levels of unemployment, 
corruption, and austere authority, first calling for then-president Abdelaziz Bouteflika to 
not pursue a fifth term and then calling for all affiliated political members and militant 
leaders to also step down. Bouteflika had been in power since 1999, but had not been seen 
in public since a stroke in 2013. Many sites of these protests were previously host to the 
festival, echoed scenes of bodies in public space for political visibility. 


In April 2019, Bouteflika resigned as a consequence of continued protest and political 
unrest, with Abdelkader Bensalah stepping in as interim president. An election, originally 
scheduled for July was postponed indefinitely due to too few viable candidates.£2 Tens of 
thousands continued to march in opposition. Eventually these street protests movements, 
known as the Hirak, grew to weekly demonstrations of hundreds of thousands in Algiers 
and millions across the nation, eventually with solidarity marches worldwide. Arrests 
proliferated during this time. Yet unlike the Arab Spring and other precedents of revolution 
and social movements, the Hirak radically disavowed the use of violence. 


The final vote was held after my interview with Mokhtefi, in December 2019, between five 
candidates: former Prime Ministers Abdelmadjid Tebbourne and Ali Benflis, former Culture 
Minister Azzedine Mihoubi, former Tourism Minister Abdelkader Bengrine and Abdelaziz 
Belaid, head of the El Mostakbal Movement party.2! On December 12, Abdelmadjid 
Tebbourne was elected, a close affiliate with the military. After forty-two consecutive 
weeks of protest, demonstration, and policing, the result did little to calm the nation’s 
tensions. Protests continued the following day, and the streets remained animated, as if 
the festival's energy lived on with new cause. 


Kimmel: Do you have nostalgia for that time period? Or is it simply in your past? 


Mokhtefi: With my husband being Algerian, we talked about Algeria all the time. We 
followed all the news out of Algeria. | felt a tremendous nostalgia, and he did too. But he 
was an army veteran, a Liberation Army veteran. He was also the first president of the 
National Student Association after independence. He was close to politics. He felt it had 
become the kind of country that he did not want to live in. We were all continually waiting 
for the day that things changed, but they just got worse instead of changing for the better. 
Finally, it was civil war. So now, there seems to be a tremendous wake up, a second 
revolution. People are out there striving for something better. Enough people are saying, 
‘I'm not afraid.’ So maybe it will come off. At least, | feel sure that whatever comes out of all 
this, it will be better. 


There was a desire for justice [at PANAF]. All of these people who came were bursting. 
They had all known colonialism, all of those countries, all of those liberation movements. 
They had all known colonialism. And what a difference with freedom. What a difference. 


It’s not to say that people who have been through colonialism are not to some extent 
narrow minded, racist, capitalistic, or imperialistic. But it is to say that they share 
something very human. | felt that all through that festival, this humanity. And | think all of 
the African Americans who came also felt it really strongly. All of poets, the writers, and 
the musicians; they all felt it very strongly. | know that Archie did. 


During PANAF, Assia Djebar debuted her first and only play, Rouge /’aube, co-authored 
with her then-husband Walid Garn. The script ends with the directive, “The collective song 
stops.”®2 Has the song of PANAF stopped singing, too? Can interviews such as this do 
anything to keep it alive? Or is nostalgia for a joy of the past meant to fade in history, so 
that new moments of performance, protest, and solidarity can take its place? 


The constant entanglement of culture and politics defined the festival as more than 
entertainment or celebration, lifting the festival out of an exclusively artistic trajectory and 
certainly above the label of non-essential. Revisited in a time when in-person interviews, 
let alone multinational festivals, seem the antithesis of commonplace, its performance 
evidenced not a fear of togetherness and proximity, but an investment in its very 
possibility. Adding to existing knowledge of the festival, Mokhtefi’s life centers the 
significant role of women at the time and recenters Algerian national history as critical to 
the understanding of PANAF. Crystalized as testimony, Mokhtefi's reflection defined “the 
terms of the cluster of ideas that lies at the center of this collection” and, paired with 
archival research, underscored an interwoven history coalesced for a single moment.22 


If oral histories are a record of the past, the coproduction of this assemblage of 
information reveals that such testimony not only records the past but shifts the present, 
altering how and what we chose to study. The converging and diverging paths of this 
interview reveal oral history as a live performance of knowledge production, rather than a 
record of a history fully past. Thus, this interview is neither biography nor history, at least 
neither purely. Rather, it is an attempt at permitting and valuing the intersecting, 
“indeterminate encounter” of historical research, revealing the productive tension between 
the autonomy of memory and the coauthorship of recollection, a reminder that through our 
collective memory, the past is always present. 
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ABSTRACT In recent years, scholars in the fields of cultural studies, American 
studies, history, ethnic studies, and Middle East area studies have approached 
questions of race and racism in this geographic region with renewed critical vigor. 
Recent work deconstructing anti-Arab racism and Islamophobia in the Americas and 
Europe has put these patterns of discrimination into intersectional conversation with 
anti-Black and anti-Indigenous racism. New historical efforts have drawn attention to 
the legacies of slavery in the Ottoman, Persian, and Arab Empires, working to 
understand how forms of racialization and racial hierarchization predated and were 
exacerbated by the arrival of European imperial forces. At the same time, activists in 
the region draw attention to prevailing racism against migrant laborers, marginalized 
indigenous populations, and others as the afterlives of colonialism, war, austerity, and 
revolution carry on. Together, this academic and activist work asks for attention by 
leaders, community members, and scholars of this region to the particularities of 
racecraft in the region: How are "Blackness" and "whiteness" constructed in the 
Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, and Turkish speaking worlds? What are the obstacles to 
discussing and identifying race particular to the histories of this region, its peoples, 
and its histories? This forum uses close readings of popular culture and political 
discourse across the Middle East and North Africa / Southwest Asia and North Africa 
(MENA/SWANA) in pursuit of these questions and others. 


KEYWORDS _ anti-Blackness, area studies, cultural studies, MENA, Middle East, 
North Africa, race, racialization, racism, Southwest Asia, SWANA 





| come to this forum as someone learning about race and racialization in places | call home. 
Specifically, | come to the job of soliciting and editing the pieces in this forum Cultural 
Constructions of Race and Racism in the Middle East and North Africa / Southwest Asia 
and North Africa (MENA/SWANA)! as part of a process of interrogating white supremacy 
and anti-Black racism between the United States and the Arab Levant.2 Some of the 
authors of forum entries have been researching and writing about race in the region for 
some time; some are newer to these conversations. Most of us speak the languages 
relevant to our research contexts and/or have spent significant time in residence there. 
Many of us identify as POC, but most do not identify as Black. | begin with this 
foregrounding of authorial subject positions because, as historian and Africana scholar Eve 
Troutt Powell put it recently, “nobody comes to these discussions cold.”3 That is, for all of 
us writing, and likely for many reading, personal experiences brought us to these questions 
and intimate attachments keep us asking them. 


The pieces collected in this forum were written and edited during a period when the shape 
and impact of anti-Black racism in the MENA/SWANA and its diasporas appeared to regain 
poignancy in the wake of current events.4 The murder of George Floyd by Minneapolis 


police officers in May of 2020 cast a spotlight on the role of Arab clerks and corner store 
owners as unfortunate intermediaries between Black communities and police departments 
in the United States. This attention summoned a renewed, if brief, investigation of anti- 
Black racism within Arab-American and other hyphenated communities from the 
MENA/SWANA.® Meanwhile, in the Arab world, in Lebanon for example, waves of protest 
for structural change have belatedly also included calls to address patterns and structures 
of racism. Protests against the deplorable kafala, or sponsorship system, have been 
growing in recent years, including during the so-called October Revolution (2019) against 
corruption and the sectarian regime.® The global pandemic continues to reveal the cruelty 
of that system in which employers wield incredible power over the lives of migrant workers 
—many of them female domestic workers residing in the homes of their employers and at 
the whim of their discretion about any number of considerations from what and how much 
they eat, to access to travel documents, to pay. 


However, many MENA/SWANA contexts have also seen the appropriation of the “Black 
Lives Matter” slogan during protests staged for an international audience that do not 
center the rights or concerns of Black community members. Turkish students fearing 
contagion during the COVID-19 pandemic used the hashtag #TurkishStudentLivesMatter 
to petition against procedures for end of year exams. Iranian activists have used the slogan 
#lranianLivesMatter to draw attention to a number of individual cases of police brutality 
and capital punishment in addition to the US-led blockade of the country. In Lebanon and 
Palestine, pushback against the use of “Lebanese Lives Matter”4 and “Palestinian Lives 
Matter’? slogans—and the continued demand to recognize the existence of Afro-Arabs— 
asks Arab activists who are white-passing to deepen the anti-racist work in their 
organizing. Celebrations of and enthusiasm about music, fashion, and other cultural 
production read as “Black” attempts to focus emphasis away from anti-Black racism, 
colorism, and white supremacy as it exists in all of these contexts.2 The appropriations of 
the Black Lives Matter slogan must be read together with histories of radical, intersectional 
struggle and alongside other appropriations of Black culture and affect in the region. 


Over the past decade, thinkers and activists of different subject positions have sought to 
excavate and reconstruct histories and practices of solidarity between (largely) US Black 
communities and activists and different politicized communities in the MENA.12 Most 
prominent here has of course been the question of solidarity between (again largely) 
African-Americans under a Jim Crow and Jim Crow-descended US prison system and 
Palestinians under Israeli Occupation. | have followed this work with great personal and 
political interest but | confess to finding the conclusions sometimes out of joint. 
Examinations of the intersections of the Israeli and US carceral states or military industrial 
projects and comparative analyses of settler colonial states are surely helping to grow 
international awareness of the situation in Palestine. But are they helping Palestinians undo 
white supremacy in our own communities? Does the excitement about interracial solidarity 
reveal a hesitancy to ask difficult questions about race-based discrimination? How can 
these be reconciled? 


This forum is imagined as a tool to deepen the ongoing work of recognizing, naming, and 
undoing white supremacy, colorism, and anti-Black racism in the MENA/SWANA. The 
entries take up the call by Afro-lranians, Afro-Arabs, Afro-Turks to identify and root out 
everyday racism and colorism perceived to be harmless.”! The forum begins from the 
recognition that many non-Black MENA/SWANA communities, grappling as they are with 
the historical legacies of European colonial violence and neo-imperialism in the shape of 
the global war on terror, have struggled to also recognize the local and regional lineages of 


empire and colonialism that continue to dispossess and discriminate racially in this region. 
Forum entries draw their strength from intimate familiarity with and connections to these 
communities and began with the premise that before staking claims to solidarity, more 
work needs to be done by the non-Black members of our communities to rise to the call of 
our Black neighbors, classmates, colleagues, family members to identify, recognize, and 
undo practices of racialization, colorism, and other race-based discrimination. 





Palestinian actress Maryam Abu Khaled’s Instagram video addressing “casual” anti-Black racism in Arabic 


went viral in June of 2020 


For example, several of the pieces in this forum refer to or critically examine blackface 
performances (Baghoolizadeh, Vaziri, Willoughby). In richly mediated entries on Iranian 
theatre, film, comics, and Turkish television commercials, the authors gesture towards the 
intermedial (between for example film and comics) and intercultural ways (between for 
example Turkey and the US) in which these practices cohere. That is, besides discussing 
various aspects of these nefarious representations, the entries in this forum also attempt 
to explore how they work. This deepens a discussion of race and racism beyond a critical 
identification and reproach of racist ephemera and into the realm of cultural racecraft— 
what these representations do and how they resonate, elide, and endure. 


In addition, several of the pieces in this forum are in direct conversation with or propose 
their own radical treatments of inter-ethnic and interracial discourse, allyship, and critique 
(Burris, Crasnow, Davis, Nickell and Benkato, Sprengel and Silverstein). The frameworks 
they excavate however, rarely champion a formed, determined solidarity. Rather, these 
authors critique what they see as normative frameworks of solidarity, multicultural 
discourse, tolerance, and transnational “wokeness” in order to tease out how the 


production of liberalism as development, as multiculturalism, as feminism, and as leftism 
can work hand in hand with modulations of white supremacy. 


This forum asks what particular textures cohere around whiteness, indigeneity, Arabness, 
lranianness, Israeliness, Turkishness, and anti-Black racism in the MENA/SWANA? What 
are the economic and geopolitical histories and cultural and media lineages that inflect this 
racism? What histories of slavery and empire specific to the region must be rendered 
familiar in order to recognize and unravel textures of anti-Black racism in Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, and Hebrew-speaking contexts? Finally, how can this analysis, drawn from 
intimate knowledge of the history of the SWANA, its languages, cultural production, and 
accompanying structures of feeling be used to deepen and complexify a global struggle 
against white supremacy and anti-Black discrimination, dispossession, and oppression? 


Approaching Race and Racism in the 
MENA/SWANA 


For decades, a common retort within MENA/SWANA studies and among MENA/SWANA 
communities has been that racism as it is understood in the US context is not applicable in 
this region. This argument goes that the realities of the transatlantic slave trade, the 
lineages of racism descended from it, and thus the theoretical and political frameworks 
developed around race in the US are not applicable to the MENA/SWANA region, where 
the transatlantic slave trade did not reach. These defensive protestations frequently point 
to the brutality of American plantation slavery in a distancing mechanism that qualifies as 
lesser any discrimination darker-skinned individuals may face in the MENA/SWANA. Yet, 
Black communities in the region and Black scholars working on race-based discrimination, 
histories of slavery, and contemporary legal and labor codes have protested the silencing 
and erasures enacted by these defensive postures from non-Black speakers. Important as 
it is to provincialize US empire, and with it, patterns of racialization born of that context, 
accusations of US-centrism—since they frequently silence an often Black speaker—have 
largely suppressed anti-racist critiques in MENA/SWANA contexts. That is, accusations of 
US-centrism have largely not encouraged the proliferation of other work on race, slavery, 
colorism, and empire that would facilitate a non-US-centric conversation about and 
struggle against anti-Black racism in MENA/SWANA contexts. Thanks to the efforts of 
Black activists and scholars, this does appear to be changing, albeit slowly. Recent months 
have seen some public efforts in MENA/SWANA academic communities of addressing 
these erasures./2 


At the same time, the terrifying global advance of the so-called war on terror since 2001 
has proliferated racializations of Arab and Muslim bodies. These have produced a matrix of 
representations of the racially abject that are at a remove from racialized Blackness while 
not disconnected from it (see Davis and Crasnow in this forum)./2 More complicated, 
brown and Muslim bodies rendered abject by US empire have found themselves at the 
violent whims of a “post”-racial multicultural liberalism (see Sprengel and Silverstein in this 
forum). While the most spectacular example finds itself in the drone warfare of former US 
president Barack Obama, college campuses across the country have found themselves 
bifurcated by race and class around the question of US military involvement in the 
MENA/SWANA. In 2013, when ROTC recruiting was then being reconsidered for 
reinstatement at Medgar Evers College in Brooklyn after a forty-year hiatus, | saw in my 


own classrooms how the tools available for discussing racism in these communities 
frequently falls short.14 During the town hall on the question of whether the ROTC should 
resume recruiting at the college serving the rapidly gentrifying neighborhood of Crown 
Heights, the racial animus grew audibly between working-class Black students, promised 
opportunity and tuition-free education through the ROTC program, and first- and second- 
generation Iraqi and Afghani students, who acutely felt the threat to people and places 
close to home manifest through that expansion of the military industrial complex. This 
animus cannot be explained by gestures towards an ancient and essentialized anti- 
Blackness, somehow intrinsic to the region, to its politics, or to Islam.!© Similarly, pointing 
solely to the reality of US imperial intervention masks other histories and power struggles 
that, while they cannot trump US power or other Western intervention, are no less 
nefariously implicated by the racialized hierarchies of white supremacy, even when they 
are manifest in communities of color. 


Some iteration of these points and dynamics can be recognized in almost any discussion 
of race and racism in the MENA/SWANA. Is there a way around these affective and 
discursive pillars—neither defeatist nor triumphant—towards new conversations about 
race-making and racialization in the MENA/SWANA? One goal of the forum is to do just 
this. The forum collects short pieces that focus in on one aspect of racecraft as it is 
manifested across a mini-archive of cultural ephemera. These analyses testify to some of 
the myriad practices of race-making in everyday life. Read together, they offer different 
entry points to conversations of race and racecraft in the MENA/SWANA. 


Cultural Constructions of Race and Racism in the 
MENA/SWANA 


The scope of this forum is bracketed in specific ways. By focusing on cultural 
constructions of race and racism, the forum draws attention to the way race-making works 
in popular culture. Analyses of film, theatre, dance, music-making, and comics draw out 
some of the images, sounds, and aesthetics of racemaking in specific contexts. At the 
same time, the nine authors of the forum also analyze how practices of racialization 
signaled by these cultural forms cohere in regional and transnational flows of power and 
legibility. The forum elaborates a wide-ranging and occasionally unwieldy conversation 
about the particularities of race-making in historical and geographical contexts that are not 
tethered to the transatlantic slave trade and its legacies. In the place of those world- 
ripping lineages, authors point to local and regional referents that construct and have 
constructed racecraft and racism in this region. 


As such, the forum makes a modest but specific contribution to an already substantial 
body of scholarly and activist work on Blackness, whiteness, and indigeneity in the 
MENA/SWANA (see Tayeb < https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race- 
racism-middle-east-north-africa-southwest-asia-mena-swana/whiteness-in-north-africa- 
tayeb/> in this forum). In closely reading pieces of visual and sound media and events, the 
forum collects an archive of material through which to recognize and dissect 
contemporary workings of racecraft in the region. This collection of discomfiting and 
upsetting material demands to be reckoned with—not as remnants of a foregone era, nor 
as imports from the US or the “West"—but as evidence of contemporary, homegrown 
patterns of racialized associations, dispossessions, and disappearances. At the same time, 


neither is the forum a haphazard collection of racist ephemera. Across the forum, close 
readings of popular culture draw out, to borrow from Jemima Pierre, “the construction, 
constitution, and maintenance of racial categories and meanings—the processes of 
racialization.”"6 Entries lean on selected media to illustrate selected practices of race- 
making. 


These entries draw on certain lineages of scholarly research. The forum's closing entry, 
“What Is Whiteness in North Africa?” sketches these out as an expanded invitation to 
further reading. A few of these threads are mentioned here in order to help ground and 
position the forum interdisciplinarity between cultural studies and MENA/SWANA area 
studies. Major advances by MENA historians Eve Troutt Powell, Chouki El-Hamel, Ehud 
Toledano, Mathew S. Hopper, and Sussan Babaie, among others have made specific the 
particular contours of slavery specific to the region.“ These works have foregrounded that 
understanding anti-Black racism in the region requires attention to the histories of slavery, 
indebtedness, confinement, and the overlapping colonial geographies lived in the 
MENA/SWANA.“8 Many of the forum's entries reference this literature. Indeed, that they do 
so gestures to how a cultural studies of the MENA/SWANA might benefit from similarly 
foregrounding these works. Besides this historical work, key studies of cultural production 
by Cynthia Becker, Richard C. Jankowsky, Ella Shohat, Ammiel Alcalay, Ida Meftahi, and 
Pedram Partovi from the disciplines of art, anthropology, literature, ethnomusicology, 
dance, and film have connected historical and contemporary contexts in important ways.72 
Authors in this forum additionally draw on regional analyses of nationalism;2° 
anthropological treatments of identity;2! and work addressing the racialization of Jews and 
Muslims in the US and Europe.22 All of these further flesh out a corpus of cultural studies 
of the MENA/SWANA critically attuned to questions of racecraft. 


Important for the elaboration of the cross section between cultural studies and 
MENA/SWANA studies that | attempt here, authors are not limited citationally to 
scholarship on the region. They draw from literature that analyzes race and meaning 
making in other contexts as well. As gestured to above, entries in the forum draw on 
anthropological studies of racialization, especially that of racecraft as proffered by Jemima 
Pierre in her work on postcolonial Ghana. In addition, authors draw on analyses of race and 
music drawing from hip hop studies, performance studies, and sound studies.22 Multiple 
entries draw on studies of blackface both in the US and outside of it and several refer to 
racial dynamics in literature, film, dance, comics.24 Others draw on studies of neoliberal 
subjectivity and neoliberal security states.2° 


This intersection of literature supports forum authors as they follow their material archives 
and the “invitation[s they offer] to escape national and colonial epistemologies.”2° The 
framework of “cultural constructions of race and racism” is deliberately chosen to mirror 
contemporary emphasis in cultural studies writ large away from race as an identity or as 
difference.22 The forum is less committed to building an understanding of different 
racialized identities in the region (Black, indigenous, white, et al.) or racialized essences 
(Blackness, whiteness, etc.) and the distances between them, as it is to calling attention to 
how racialized meaning coheres, is produced, is sustained. In this, the forum most directly 
leans on cultural studies’ legacy of audiences and reception, while it feels out what 
practices of racialization rooted in the MENA/SWANA might contribute to analysis of 
coloniality/decoloniality and other postcolonial models of power. 


Other threads of critical debates in the study of race and anti-racist struggle also appear. 
The debate over intersectionality, while not addressed in entries explicitly, resonates in 


attention to overlapping colonial vestiges and how local, regional, and transnational power 
multiply interpellate MENA/SWANA subjects. Indeed, while the debate over and 
recognition of “matrixes of domination” in the US context have foregrounded recognition 
of how race, class, and gender simultaneously work on different subjects, forum authors 
here ask for recognition of how nation, empire, ethnicity, sect, religion—in addition to 
class, gender, and race—also intersect and interpellate subjects in the region and its 
diasporas.28 Finally, forum entries also operate with an awareness of the recent deepening 
of the debate over Afropessimism and the influence of a notion of an anti-Black ontology 
on the study of race in this region and outside of it. Muriam Davis's entry, 
“Incommensurate Ontologies?: Anti-Black Racism and the Question of Islam in French 
Algeria” is most explicit in this engagement, while the forum as a whole gestures towards 
the need for further elaboration of what shape “social death"22 as a result of specific 
patterns of immigration, dispossession, representation, repression in this region takes, 
and, as a result, to what extent recent accusations of regional anti-Blackness should 
hold.2° 


We begin with Beeta Baghoolizadeh's exploration of the Iranian figure Haji Firuz < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/myths-haji-firuz-racist-contours-iranian-minstrel- 
baghoolizadeh/> . Popular during the Persian New Year festival, Nowruz, Baghoolizadeh 
explores how this popular blackface character has been defended as “tradition” while 
experiencing periods of official disavowal by the Islamic Republic. Baghoolizadeh shifts her 
inquiry from who is Haji Firuz and where did he come from? to who is Haji Firuz and how 
do we let him go? —pointing to the work she identifies as necessary for contemporary 
Iranians to face and accept histories of slavery and Afro-lranian erasure. Her analysis is 
echoed by Parisa Vaziri in a later entry in the forum, which traces how the character moves 
across other media like film and comics. 


From here, the forum hosts two jointly-authored pieces, putting examples from Egypt and 
Syria and from Libya and Lebanon, respectively, in direct conversation with each other. 
Both pieces explore constructions of race in music and music industries. The first, “An 
(Un)Marked Foreigner: Race-Making in Egyptian, Syrian, and German Popular Cultures” < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/unmarked-foreigner-race-egyptian-syrian-german-popular- 
cultures-silverstein-sprengel/> by Shayna Silverstein and Darci Sprengel begins with the 
ethnographers’ recognition of persistent refusal to engage the ‘concept of race’ among 
their Arab interlocutors. Exploring logics of security and tolerance as they appear in the 
touring and immigration patterns of their research partners, Sprengel and Silverstein argue 
for the recognition of “global configurations of identity, culture, and empire” including but 
not limited to celebrations of multiculturalism widespread in the US and Western Europe. 
Their entry gestures towards how cultures of multiculturalism and security are reflected 
and refracted from Europe (Italy, Germany) to the Arab world (Egypt, Syria). In the second 
coauthored piece, “On Blackness and the Nation in Arab Hip Hop,” < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/blackness-nation-arabic-hip-hop-lebanon-libya-nickell- 
benkato/> Chris Nickell and Adam Benkato examine flare-ups of anti-Blackness within the 
genre of hip hop in Arabic. Nickell takes as his example one of the early iterations of rap 
“battles” staged in Beirut, Lebanon in 2015, where Lebanese emcees confront each other 
in overtly racist jibes, while Benkato explores how constructed characters in Libyan music 
video clips reinforce specific ideas about blackness, Libyanness, and violence in the years 
following Qaddafi's ouster. Their piece asks hip hop makers and fans (and hip hop studies) 























to consider critically the circulation of racialized stereotypes while it presses for an 
articulation of hip hop masculinity so far left unelaborated by a slate of scholarship 
celebrating hip hop and the so-called “Arab Spring.” 


Bam Willoughby's entry, “Opposing a Spectacle of Blackness: Arap Baci, Baci Kalfa, Dadi, 
and the Invention of African Presence in Turkey” < https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural- 
constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa-southwest-asia-mena- 
swana/opposing-spectacle-blackness-arap-baci-kalfa-dad-african-presence-turkey- 
willoughby/> explores twin features of visual representation for an Afro-Turk community. 
Highlighting commercial circulations of Black women in the characters of Arap Kizi and 
Baci Kalfa in ads for sweets and soap, Willoughby analyzes how the drag performance 
builds specific ideas about domesticity in the Turkish cultural landscape. Sascha Crasnow 
then elaborates the first of two pieces about ethnic erasure in contemporary Israel. 
Crasnow explores the appropriation and de-Arabization of Yemeni dance in Israeli culture 
< https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north- 
africa-southwest-asia-mena-swana/cooption-erasure-mizrahi-culture-israel-crasnow/> 
through a close examination of the work of Leor Grady. Her piece offers an exploration of 
white supremacy in Ashkenazi and Mizrahi communities in Israel. From here, Muriam Davis 
reads anti-Black racism and Islamophobia together in an unpacking of the rhetoric of the 
French Left < https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle- 
east-north-africa-southwest-asia-mena-swana/incommensurate-ontologies-anti-black- 
racism-islam-french-algeria-davis/> . Elaborating how the colonial occupation of Algeria 
collapsed distinctions between race and religion, Davis argues for a reading of anti-Black 
racism and Islamophobia together. From here, Parisa Vaziri returns us to a discussion of 
the Iranian blackface character Haji Firuz < https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural- 
constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa-southwest-asia-mena- 
swana/thaumaturgic-cartoon-blackface-vaziri/> to which we began. Contextualizing the 
figure vis-a-vis other forms of popular culture—1960s comic strips and popular Iranian 
films (filmfarsi), Vaziri argues for an intermedial understanding of the racial textures of the 
Nowruz jester. 











The two closing pieces draw the forum to a close with critical reflections on whiteness— 
Greg Burris in Israel and Leila Tayeb in North Africa. Burris acknowledges an outpouring of 
liberal political energy in Israel surrounding the plight of African asylum seekers in the 
2010s. However, by considering the representations of these refugees in several 
documentary Israeli films, he offers an indictment of Israeli liberalism < 
https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural-constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa- 
southwest-asia-mena-swana/black-skin-white-cameras-african-asylum-seekers-israeli- 
documentary-film-burris/> that celebrates white feminism at the continued erasure of 
African representation. Tayeb’s entry emphasizes the “array of things that formations of 
whiteness do and enable in the context of North Africa.” She concludes the forum by 
outlining suggestions for further reading < https://csalateral.org/forum/cultural- 
constructions-race-racism-middle-east-north-africa-southwest-asia-mena- 
swana/whiteness-in-north-africa-tayeb/> arguing, “It is imperative that we do not stop at 
noting the anti-Black racism that we rightly see in these, but rather go on additionally to 
theorize the racial and spatial whiteness that these practices enable and uphold.” 























Aware of the multiple audiences which it faces, the forum is imagined as part of ongoing 
and urgently needed anti-racist work in this region and beyond. 


Notes 


1. While the acronym MENA—Middle East and North Africa—reflects the dominant way in which 
this region is referred to in academic discussions and media debates, recent activist energy has 
turned to encourage the use of a less colonized alternative, SWANA—Southwest Asia and North 
Africa. The latter decenters the Americas and Europe as cartographic center of the planet. 
Mobilization around the term increased in the late 2010s as activists vied for a MENA/SWANA 
category on the US census. Americans from this region are currently legally classified as “white” 
activists were working towards a new category. The request was denied for the 2020 census. On 
the use of SWANA over MENA, see a number of university club statements—for example, Center 
for Culture, Equity, and Empowerment, George Mason University (https://ccee.gmu.edu/swana < 
https://ccee.gmu.edu/swana/> ). The forum introduction uses MENA/SWANA as a commitment to 
the new acronym SWANA while recognizing it is less readily recognizable than MENA. On the 
census, see Sarah Parvini and Ellis Simani, “Are Arabs and Iranians White? Census Says Yes, but 
Many Disagree,” Los Angeles Times, March 28, 2019, https://www.latimes.com/projects/la-me- 
census-middle-east-north-africa-race/ < https://www.latimes.com/projects/la-me-census- 
middle-east-north-africa-race/> ; Moustafa Bayoumi, “I’m A Brown Arab-American and the US 
Census Refuses to Recognize Me,” The Guardian, February 14, 2019, 
https://www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2019/feb/14/arab-american-census-america- 
racism < https://www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2019/feb/14/arab-american-census- 
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ABSTRACT _ Every year, around the arrival of the Spring equinox, Iranians in Iran and 
in diaspora will recognize a minstrel named Haji Firuz with his Nowruz jingle. The 
inclusion of Haji Firuz during Nowruz festivities has been questioned and challenged 
for decades; where some will point out his connections to anti-Blackness, others will 
defend Haji Firuz, arguing that his face is only covered in soot from fires also 
associated with the holiday. This article contextualizes these arguments as a part of a 
larger discourse of denying racism in Iran and, more poignantly, erasing Iran’s history 
of slavery altogether. This article addresses the consequences and pitfalls of 
defending Haji Firuz’s blackface performance, and its implications for the broader 
Iranian community. 
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Every spring equinox, Iranians celebrate Nowruz: with a popular jingle: 


My Master, hold your head up high, 
My Master, why don’t you laugh? 
It’s Nowruz, it's one day a year! 


A man dressed as “Haji Firuz"” sings this seemingly innocuous rhyme. His costume requires 
only a red outfit, a tambourine, and, most notably, a blackened face. 


RAK 


In 2012, | gave a talk on race in Iran, where | described Haji Firuz's roots in Iran's history of 
slavery. The audience, a mix of academics and community members from the greater 
Tehrangeles area, met my presentation with a mix of applause and booing. One individual 
stood up and said, “everything you've said is wrong. I'll bring you a source that proves 
where Haji Firuz is really from.”2 The next day, he handed me a handwritten polemic, “Who 
is Haji Firuz, and where did he come from?"2 The essay described him as an age-old 
character of happiness and good cheer, whose blackened face has origins in a Zoroastrian 
past.4 


Haji Firuz does have a long history, but not quite as long as some may think. His 
supporters insist on his ancient origins, excusing his blackened face with a myriad of 
myths. But records of a Nowruz herald named Haji Firuz are less than a century old, mostly 
from after the abolition of slavery in 1929.° This article examines the popular genealogies 
surrounding Haji Firuz and how they obfuscate the role of racism in creating this holiday 
figure. 


Blackness serves as a specific marker in the history of slavery and race in Iran. Over the 
centuries, the term siyah has expanded or contracted to include different groups of 
peoples. During the Safavid era, siyah was more likely to refer to South Asians, particularly 
enslaved eunuchs.° By the late nineteenth century, siyah referred to East Africans 
enslaved by well-to-do and royal Iranians. While other populations had before been 
subject to enslavement, including Caucasians, Central Asians, and South Asians, 
geopolitical changes left East Africans most vulnerable, thus racializing Iran's system of 
slavery to the point where almost anyone referred to as siyah, “Black,” was likely enslaved. 


Treaties promising to end the Persian Gulf slave trade were repeatedly made and broken 
until 1929, when Reza Shah's cabinet pushed the abolition of slavery in a bid to appear 
modern and Westernized on an international stage. As such, any references to the 
enslavement of peoples were erased from public spaces. Freedpeoples, overwhelmingly of 
African ancestry, were also erased as the Shah openly embraced the Aryan myth,Z which 
purported that Iranians were inheritors of an ancient white racial legacy. The major 
exception to these elisions, however, came in siyah-bazi, the blackface minstrelsy shows 
that mocked enslaved people. As the collective memory waned and the idea of Iranian 
slavery became taboo, these shows grew in popularity, and alternate explanations 
emerged to justify and preserve them. 


Siyah-bazi, “playing black,” performances developed at the Qajar court in the late 
nineteenth century. Again the term siyah morphed, now referring to a character who 
appears onstage in blackface. These performances are usually set at court or in high 
society and are performed year-round, making broader social critiques relevant to the 
audience's everyday lives.2 Similar to blackface minstrelsy in the United States, these 
shows rely on slapstick and other forms of comedy through music, song, dance, as well as 
jokes based on miscommunication or misunderstandings, and more. During the Pahlavi 
era, siyah-bazi went from a court show performed for royals to one seen in the streets and 
theaters of major urban centers across Iran. 


The legacy of slavery in siyah-bazi is, however, highly specific. While elite and wealthy 
Iranians had enslaved men, women, and eunuchs, siyah-bazi targeted caricatures of 
eunuchs. Eunuchs served as harem guards, as confidants, and were trusted managers of 
day-to-day operations at courts. High-ranking eunuchs held more power than many of the 
free members of court.22 Their hyper-sexualization and desexualization—as men who 
required castration so they could interact with court women freely without suspicion—is a 
central theme in siyah-bazi. Even the names of the siyah characters, often Mubarak or Haji 
Firuz, are derived from popular names for slaves in Iran and the Persian Gulf region. 


Yet the rendering of the main subject of siyah-bazi—a simpleton prone to mistakes—in the 
image of the eunuch reminds the audience that no matter what power a eunuch may have 
had, he was still enslaved and vulnerable to denigration as an enslaved person. The siyah 
in sivah-bazi speaks in a high-pitched voice, has accented Persian, is in close quarters 


with their master, manages their master's work, and so forth. He is often lustful, but not a 
suitable partner.'2 In sum, the siyah draws directly from crude stereotypes about eunuchs 
in the Qajar era. 


Haji Firuz emerged out of siyah-bazi, and his popularity is tied to the growth of these 
performances in the 1920s and 1930s in Tehran.12 While siyah-bazi remained broad in 
their scope, Haji Firuz was associated with the new year."4 His striking appearance and 
jingles made him a recognizable fixture in Nowruz celebrations. As the Pahlavi shahs 
presented themselves as inheritors of an ancient Iran, Iranian nationalists sought to locate 
examples of “folk” theater not tied to Islam as evidence of the depth of popular culture.1© 
Siyah-bazi became recognized as a genre of theater unto itself, and actors, such as Sa’di 
Afshar, built their entire careers around the character of the siyah and achieved national 
fame.1¢ 


The popular cause to defend Haji Firuz came to a fore after the 1979 revolution. While 
some of the narratives developed during the Pahlavi era, they became more formalized 
and virulent out of a reaction to the Islamic Republic and its control over public culture in 
Iran. Ayatollah Khomeini was known for indicting the United States as the very embodiment 
of injustice, including racism,” and the Islamic Republic fashioned itself as the leader of 
anti-imperialist movements for the Global South. But siyah-bazi jeopardized the Islamic 
Republic's reputation as an anti-racist international force, as non-lranians would readily 
recognize it as blackface. To mitigate this, government officials cracked down on siyah- 
bazi in the early years of the Islamic Republic. Some siyah-bazi/ theater actors continued 
with their shows but avoided painting their faces. Haji Firuzes were generally discouraged 
and sometimes arrested. Because the Islamic Republic had also banned particular forms of 
music and dancing in public on religious grounds, many viewed the new policies as “anti- 
happiness” and were unable to extricate the racial reasons why banning Haji Firuz might 
be different than the justifications for regulating music.18 Because of his association with 
Nowruz, a pre-Islamic holiday, the defense of Haji Firuz became especially important to 
those who felt antagonized by the Islamic Republic. 


As these political changes threatened Haji Firuz's existence, those defending him 
developed complex explanations. Some attributed his blackface to soot from the 
Chaharshanbe Suri fires that Iranians jump over on the last Tuesday night of the year, while 
others suggested that Haji Firuz was actually a Zoroastrian priest whose face was 
blackened from tending to a sacred fire. And yet, | have never come across an account of 
anyone becoming black in the face from jumping over a fire, nor does the idea that Haji 
Firuz might have been a mobad fit with Zoroastrian ideas of purity and cleanliness. In both 
cases, the explanations take examples that are popularly considered as native or ancient 
to Iran and make logical leaps to connect them to Haji Firuz as a part of a shared cultural 
heritage. 


Still more complex explanations evolved as well, where some described him as a 
reincarnation of Siavash, a character in Ferdowsi's Shahnameh. The Shahnameh, a tenth- 
century epic, gained importance amongst nationalists in the twentieth century who viewed 
it as a preservation of a pure pre-Islamic “Persian” past and culture. The Shahnameh 
presents Siavash as a chivalrous and dignified prince. His name, Sia-vash, originally Sia- 
vakhsh, refers to his black horse./2 Over time, the reading of Siavakhsh became rare, 
allowing defenders of Haji Firuz in the twentieth century to interpret it as “black in 
appearance” to fit their explanations. This does not align with premodern etymologies of 
the name, and no reference in the Shahnameh suggests that he was Black or a jester.2° 


Yet in 1983, Mehrdad Bahar linked Haji Firuz to Siavash, Mesopotamian deities, and rites in 
the afterlife. Bahar described Haji Firuz as Siavash arisen from the dead, his blackened 
face an ashy return to the living world.2! Bahar's treatment ignored any of the direct links 
between Haji Firuz's persona and the caricatures of African slaves at the Qajar court. Nor 
does it mention why a resurrected prince would use pidgin Persian or expressions of 
servitude, such as calling for his master. Instead, Bahar echoed narratives that had 
emerged in the Pahlavi era, erasing any references to slavery or race, and created an 
explanation that justifies Haji Firuz's presence in Nowruz festivities and renders his person 
into a cultural cause that must be preserved for the sake of history. Connecting Haji Firuz 
to elements of pre-Islamic Iran, either through distorted ideas of Zoroastrianism or 
misreadings of characters from the Shahnameh, frames Haji Firuz as a cultural figure 
whose existence is threatened by a hardline Islamic government. 


At the same time, material representations of Haji Firuz grew more common, further 
embedding his visuality into Nowruz traditions. From Haji Firuz yarn dolls made by blind 
patients to raise money for the Kahrizak Foundation to greeting cards of Haji Firuz playing 
his tambourine, Haji Firuz has been consistently portrayed with a red outfit, a rounded hat, 
and a blackened face.22 All material renderings rely on a blackened face to visually indicate 
that this object is a Haji Firuz. A doll or an illustration without a black face may not even be 
recognizable as a Haji Firuz, but rather may be mistaken for a doll wearing any red outfit. 
The importance of the blackened face, however, is diminished in live-action, as other 
characteristics, such as accent or comportment can communicate the racialized caricature 
in the absence of blackface. 


| met with Javad Ensafi, a siyah-bazi actor at Mehrab Theater in Tehran, in 2015. Ensafi, 
who has performed on the radio, in television, in films, and on stage since the 1970s, 
spoke with me about his experiences in theater before going onstage as the siyah in Chillih 
Zari va Chillih Amu Jun. Ensafi ushered me into a dressing room to talk about siyah-bazi, 
its history, and his experiences.22 His wife, Forugh Yazdan-Ashuri, who also performed in 
the night's show, joined the conversation as well. 


Ensafi opened the discussion with the genre's ancient roots, which he dated to the pre- 
Islamic period per rock reliefs that depicted court life. “There's always a jester,” he said, 
“and that is where the siyah comes from.” But the reliefs are not colored, so | pushed him 
on where the blackface comes from. Ensafi described the blackface as a marginal detail, a 
visual device that highlights the funniest character onstage. He made this same argument 
about Haji Firuz as well: “Haji Firuz does not need to appear in a blackened face.” In fact, in 
recent years, Ensafi has appeared on television in the role of Haji Firuz, dressed in a red 
outfit without a blackened face. Ensafi's own book on Nowruz traditions, however, includes 
the following description: 


In some cities, among them Tehran, around the time of Nowruz two individuals—one 
Black (Haji Firuz) and one an older man (Amu Nowruz)—arrive and sing, and with 
their stylized sentences perform a type of show that brings people's happiness and 
laughter.24 


Although Ensafi suggested that Haji Firuz does not need a blackened face, his own writing 
highlights that Blackness is the defining element of his character. 


Ensafi's description of Haji Firuz as not requiring a blackened face can be understood as a 
semantic effort to preserve the character in face of government hostility.22 Ensafi, who has 


acted as a siyah for the past few decades, recalled various government officials from 
different departments approaching him and requesting—or perhaps strongly suggesting— 
that he not blacken his face for his performances during the early period of the Islamic 
Republic. Similarly, he abandoned blackening his face in state television roles.26 His role as 
the siyah remained relatively unchanged. “| say, ‘you don’t want me to have a blackened 
face? Fine. But it changes nothing about the rest of the show.”22 Indeed, blackface 
minstrelsy requires more than simply blackening one’s face. In that night’s performance, 
Ensafi began with a bare face, maintaining the other elements that distinguished his 
character—his simple red outfit, his pidgin Persian, and his body's comportment. About 
halfway through the program, he theatrically applied a black ointment to his skin, to the 
cheers of the audience.2® Though his acting remained unchanged, the audience 
appreciated the second half of the show much more, as evidenced by their louder cheers, 
more boisterous laughs, and their palpable excitement. 


Ensafi's involvement in siyah-bazi remains a passion project for him and his wife, as well as 
their son, Amir Husayn Ensafi, who also acts onstage. Before | wrapped up my 
conversation with Ensafi, Yazdan-Ashuri pulled me aside, asking why | was interested. | 
told her | was writing about siyah-bazi and its parallels with US blackface minstrelsy. “Oh 
good,” she replied, “you can tell everyone how different ours is from that. Everyone keeps 
saying this is racist, but we say no, this is tradition.”22 


Other lovers of siyah-bazi and Haji Firuz do not view the government's stance as one 
motivated by anti-racist inclinations. Instead, they see the Islamic Republic as choking the 
nation of folk entertainment. Though dressing up as a Haji Firuz is not technically illegal in 
Iran, officials do sometimes arrest Haji Firuzes per public indecency laws, especially if they 
are performing—dancing, singing, and the like—in public spaces. As such, these arrests 
are sporadic and not uniform. They are, however, often publicized by supporters of Haji 
Firuz on the internet, where the arrests are described as an unjust encounter between a 
simple, happy tradition versus an authoritarian government. For example, /ran Global, an 
online media outlet, published an image of an officer arresting a Haji Firuz with the 
following caption: “According to reports from Rasht, a Haji Firuz brought happiness and 
laughter . . . but officials of the oppressive regime attacked and arrested him.”2° The 
article's caption casts this Haji Firuz as innocent, only wanting to make others happy, an 
intention crushed by the overpowering presence of the Islamic Republic. 


This remained a common stance until recently when Iranian rapper Hichkas (Soroush 
Lashkari) released the song “Firooz” in 2015. 








Moltafet, “Firooz,” March 2015, YouTube video, 3:32, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HxkncQCpzzc < 





https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HxkncQCpzzc> 





Instead of casting the issue of Haji Firuz as a cultural war with the Islamic Republic, 
Lashkari pointed to the economic conditions that drive people to dress as Haji Firuzes and 
the underlying history of slavery informing the character's behavior. While some formal 
Nowruz performances do include Haji Firuz, most Haji Firuzes are typically younger men 
from lower socio-economic backgrounds who busk in between cars stuck at traffic lights 
or out on sidewalks to make some extra money in the holiday season. Lashkari’s lyrics 
describe a young man, the family breadwinner, who has spoken to his boss about his 
financial situation to no avail, who cannot pay the bills, who has hit a dead end in every 
effort and has no option but to lose his dignity acting as a Haji Firuz on the streets. 


Lashkari continues in sharp irony, “dance, dance, dance / let's celebrate slavery” and, “| 
suppose every day in Africa is Nowruz / Because if this is how we calculate it, it must be 
full of Haji Firuzes.” He then launches into a series of questions, including the pointed 
“where did our ancestors buy you from?” Lashkari's rap reflects two elements in the 
existence of Haji Firuz in lran—first, that Haji Firuzes make a mockery of Africans who were 
forcefully brought to Iran, and second, the practice persists primarily in lran because of 
economic conditions that leave low-wage workers little recourse. Lashkari's sentiments 
echo those of Mahdi Akhavan-Sales, who, in 1951, wrote a footnote to a Nowruz poem in 
which he described his hatred of the Haji Firuz practice that has emerged out of Tehran for 
its ridiculing of slaves. Akhavan-Sales clarified that his animosity was not towards the 
people who are driven to do it out of hunger, but rather for the tradition as a whole.2! While 
Akhavan-Sales buried his complaints in the notes of his anthology, Lashkari’s rang out on 
his global platform, sparking discussions on social media platforms almost immediately.32 
Fans questioned whether Haji Firuz was linked to slavery, if Haji Firuz could still be Haji 
Firuz without a blackened face, and what should be done about the tradition as a whole. 


The question “who is Haji Firuz and where did he come from?” leads us down a myriad of 
complicated explanations, many obscuring or ignoring the history of slavery altogether, all 


in an effort to absolve oneself from enjoying the performance of a blackface minstrel. 
Perhaps we should rewrite the question and ask, “who is Haji Firuz, and how do we let him 
go?” In Nowruz of 2019, a local activist organization called SWANA-LA set up a booth at 
the annual Sizdah-bidar Nowruz picnic. Stationed at Irvine's Mason Park, one of the largest 
Nowruz hubs drawing thousands of celebratory diaspora Iranians in Southern California, 
SWANA-LA members put up signs in Persian and English reading “Haji Firuz is Racist" and 
“We must put Haji Firuz aside.” While some attendees were receptive to their message, 
others threatened the activists, tore down their posters, and insulted them. In one 
exchange, an older man cried, “why are you doing this? | love Haji Firuz, he made me so 
happy, he made us all so happy.”33 His happiness, they replied, should not be predicated 
on defending a racist caricature, a feat that seems harder for some than it should. 


This gallery contains images of 
Haji Firuz blackface in various settings 
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Notes 


1. Nowruz, “new day,” coincides with the spring equinox and marks the first day of the new year. 


2. Beeta Baghoolizadeh, “Iranian Racism: Its History and Its Lingering Legacy,” International 
Conference on the Iranian Diaspora, International Alliances Across Borders, UCLA, 2012. 


3. “Haji Firuz kist, va az kuja amad?" 


4. This reference to a Zoroastrian past is one deeply embedded in Iranian nationalism. 
Zoroastrianism was an imperial religion prior to Islam and continues to be practiced by a religious 
minority in Iran and around the world. During the Pahlavi era, Zoroastrianism grew significant to 
Pahlavi expressions of nationalism, and continues to be popular amongst nationalists. Afshin 
Marashi, Exile and the Nation: The Parsi Community of India and the Making of Modern Iran 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 2020). 


5. Haji Firuz's static existence—the blackface, the red outfit, the tambourine and the jingle—is 
inseparable from nineteenth- and early twentieth-century iterations of slavery and racism in Iran. 


10. 


Beeta Baghoolizadeh, “Seeing Race and Erasing Slavery: Media and the Construction of 
Blackness in Iran, 1840-1960" (PhD diss., University of Pennsylvania, 2018), 199-204. Angelita 
Reyes has written a comparative study of Haji Firuz, the Mammy, and Zwarte Piet. Angelita D. 
Reyes, “Perfomativity and representation in transnational blackface: Mammy (USA), Zwarte Piet 
(Netherlands), and Haji Firuz (Iran),"” Atlantic Studies 16, no. 4 (2019): 521-550. 


. South Asians made up the majority of eunuchs who were “black” at the Safavid court (1501- 


1736), as opposed to Caucasian eunuchs who were “white.” Sussan Babaie, Kathryn Babayan, 
Ina Baghdiantz-McCabe, and Massumeh Farhad, Slaves of the Shah: New Elites of Safavid Iran 
(New York: |.B. Tauris, 2004), 158. Prior to the Safavid era, poets writing in Persian would use 
siyah to refer to East Africans or South Asians, depending on the associated words or context. 
Poets would pair siyah with hindu to refer to South Asians or with zangi to refer to East Africans. 
See Haft Peykar by Nizami (twelfth-thirteenth century), the Masnavi by Rumi (thirteenth 
century), Ganjoor, accessed August 15, 2020, https://ganjoor.net/nezami/5ganj/7peykar/sh5 < 
https://ganjoor.net/nezami/5ganj/7peykar/sh5/> . 








. Baghoolizadeh, “Seeing Race and Erasing Slavery,” 164-206. The transition from a diverse range 


of enslaved peoples to almost exclusively East Africans paired with the rise of Aryanism amongst 
Iranian nationalists beginning in the late nineteenth century created a black-white binary. Prior to 
the late nineteenth century, Iranians viewed themselves as neither white nor black. 


. For a discussion on the ideologies surrounding the Aryan myth in the nineteenth and early 


twentieth centuries, see Reza Zia Ebrahimi, The Emergence of Iranian Nationalism: Race and the 
Politics of Dislocation (New York: Columbia University Press, 2016). 


. For a brief discussion of siyah-bazi theater, see Maziar Shirazi, “A Review of Tarabnameh, or, 


Why Are Iranian-Americans Laughing at Blackface in 2016?” Ajam Media Collective, December 7, 
2016, https://ajammc.com/2016/12/07/why-are-iranian-americans-laughing-at-blackface-in- 
2016 < https://ajammc.com/2016/12/07/why-are-iranian-americans-laughing-at-blackface-in- 
2016/>. 


This was true for both eunuchs of East African or Caucasian backgrounds. For examples from the 
Qajar court, see ‘Azod al-Dowleh, Life at the Court of the Early Qajar Shahs, trans. Eskandari- 
Qajar (Washington: Mage Publishers, 2014), 49; Dust ‘Ali Khan Muayyir al-Mamalik, Khatirat-/ 
Nasir al-Din Shah (Tehran: Naqsh-i Jahan), 18; I'timad al-Saltanih, Ruznamih Khatirat-i I’timad al- 
Saltanih (Tehran: Amir Kabir, 2010), 526-527. 


. A eunuch named Haji Firuz served as a eunuch at the court of Nasir al-Din Shah (r. 1848-1896). 


Baghoolizadeh, “Seeing Race and Erasing Slavery,” 84. Searches for “Firuz/Firooz” or 
“Mobarak/Mubarak” in the British Library materials in the Qatar Digital Library reveal the 
commonality of the names for enslaved men across the Persian Gulf region in the nineteenth 
century, including Iran. For example, see Files 5/191 Ill Individual Slavery Cases; File A/2 II Slave 
Trade, Correspondence with Bushire regarding slaves and their manumission certificates and 
applications, Qatar Digital Library, accessed August 1, 2020, qdl.qa. 


. For a photographic history of how eunuch’'s portraits inspired clowns and minstrels in their shows 


between 1896 and 1906, see Baghoolizadeh, “Seeing Race and Erasing Slavery,” 67-114. 


. Sa’di Afshar, as narrated to Laleh Alam, ‘Ali Jinab Siyah: Zindigi va Khatirat-i Sa‘di Afshar (Tehran: 


Puyandih, 2012), 47-48. 


. Haji Firuz dolls signal that by the 1960s and 1970s the character had expanded beyond simple 


street performances. “Poupée de chiffon, tunique de soie artificielle,” Musée du quai Branly - 
Jacques Chirac, 1979, accessed February 4, 2019, http://www.quaibranly.fr/fr/explorer-les- 
collections/base/Work/action/show/notice/799998-poupee-de-chiffon-tunique-de-soie- 
artificielle/page/1 < http://www.quaibranly.fr/fr/explorer-les- 
collections/base/Work/action/show/notice/799998-poupee-de-chiffon-tunique-de-soie- 
artificielle/page/1/> ; “Poupée représentant un danseur,” Musée du quai Branly - Jacques Chirac, 
1960s, accessed February 4, 2019, http://www.quaibranly.fr/fr/explorer-les- 
collections/base/Work/action/show/notice/73391-poupee-representant-un-danseur/page/1 < 
http://www.quaibranly.fr/fr/explorer-les-collections/base/Work/action/show/notice/73391- 
poupee-representant-un-danseur/page/1/> . Many thanks to Mira Xenia Schwerda for alerting me 
to these dolls. 
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. Ta'ziyeh plays and Ashura processions are older forms of theater in Iran, however, because of 


their religious significance, they were not inscribed in the national canon in the way that siyah- 
bazi or Haji Firuz were. See Kamran Aghaie, The Martyrs of Karbala: Shi’i Symbols and Rituals in 
Modern Iran (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2015) and The Women of Karbala: Ritual 
Performance and Symbolic Discourses in Modern Shi‘i Islam (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
2005); William O. Beeman, /ranian Performance Traditions (Costa Mesa: Mazda, 2011); Kelsey 
Rice, “Emissaries of Enlightenment: Azeri Theater Troupes in Iran and Central Asia, 1906-44," 
Iranian Studies (2020). 


Afshar, ‘Ali Jinab Siyah: Zindigi va Khatirat-i Sa’di Afshar. 


Khomeini was exiled in November 1964 and returned to Iran in January 1979. From Najaf and 
Paris, he gave speeches where he linked the Shah's rule to the United States until he returned for 
the revolution. Ervand Abrahamian, /ran Between Two Revolutions (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1982), 445, 461. 


. Negative feelings about these policies went beyond the regulation of Haji Firuz. Nahid Siamdoust 


discusses the changes in the broad scope of music regulation after the 1979 revolution. Nahid 
Siamdoust, Soundtrack of the Revolution: The Politics of Music in Iran (Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press, 2017). 


. The original form of Siavash, “SiiauuarSan,” is derived from the Avestan for “the one with the 


black stallions.” “KAYANIAN vi. SiiauuarSan, Siyawax8, SidvaS,” Encyclopaedia Iranica, accessed 
April 15, 2020, https://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/kayanian-vi < 


https://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/kayanian-vi> . B] 


See Djalal Khaleghi-Motlagh, Abu’ Qasem Ferdowsi: The Shahnameh (The Book of Kings) (New 
York: SUNY Press, 2007). 


Mahmoud Omidsalar, “HAJI FIRUZ," Encyclopaedia Iranica, X|/5, 551-552, accessed December 
30, 2012, http://www. iranicaonline.org/articles/haji-firuz < 


http://www. iranicaonline.org/articles/haji-firuz> . BJ 


. Collection of the author, from 1995-2015. 


Many thanks to Ali Karjoo-Ravary for joining me. 


Javad Ensafi, Navid-i Bahar: Namayish-i siyah-bazi-yih Nowruz va Piruz (Tehran: Chap-i 
Mahrang, 1392), 33. Translation by author. 


One may note that the material reliance on blackface, as is the case with dolls or illustrations, is 
not as necessary with human performances. Instead, the individual's acting can cue the 
audience that he is a siyah and not just any person in a red costume. 


Although Ensafi has had greater freedom recently in using blackface onstage, state television 
programs generally avoid it. 


Conversation with Javad Ensafi, Mehrab Theater, Tehran, December 30, 2015. 
“Chillin Zari va Amu Chillih Jun (Shab-i Yalda),” Mehrab Theater, Tehran, December 30, 2015. 
Conversation with Forugh Yazdan-Ashuri, Mehrab Theater, Tehran, December 30, 2015. 


"The Arrest of One Haji Firuz in Rashti + Photographs,” /ran Global, March 13, 2013, 
https://iranglobal.info/node/17066 < https://iranglobal.info/node/17066> . 


Mahdi Akhavan-Salis, Arghanun: Majmu’ih Sh’ir (Tehran: Murvarid, 1951), 77. Baghoolizadeh, 
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@HichkasOfficial, Twitter, March 16, 2015, 
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ABSTRACT _ This essay negotiates the critical tension between race as an analytic 
and social construct by examining how race becomes socialized in and through the 
production and presentation of Arab culture in two ethnographic case studies: how 
Syrian musicians negotiate musical multiculturalism as they integrate into German 
society and how independent musicians in Egypt navigate the racialized 
entanglements of national and international security logics that privilege Western 
foreigners. Both these case studies center the "foreigner" subject as one who 
embodies proximity to white power and delimits the boundaries of such power. We 
argue that the category of foreigner is thus a racialized construct that not only 
complicates the Black-white binary of race relations but strategically evades explicit 
discourses and practices of racecraft that are violent, discriminatory, and 
exclusionary. By provincializing critical race theory through the particularities of Arab 
lived experience, we illustrate how local social categories are entangled with historic 
legacies of empire and contemporary global logics of racialized difference while 
remaining sensitive to how conceptions of difference exceed Euro-American 
categories of race. Our work therefore directs attention towards alternative 
enactments of racialization within the Global South. 


KEYWORDS _ anti-Blackness, Arabness, asylum, Egypt, foreigner, Germany, 
multiculturalism, music, race, Syria, white privilege 





Critical debates on difference in Arab-majority societies tend to reinforce a silence around 
the concept of race, either as an analytic for understanding contemporary social life in the 
Southwest Asia and North Africa (SWANA) region or as a local set of practices, discourses, 
and subjectivities. This silence is arguably due to an anxiety around the projected 
unsuitability of race as a historical force and discursive construct, considered by many to 
be foreign to lived experience in the region—as well as anxieties about the ethics of 
appropriating the historically specific contexts for anti-Black racism that are particular to 
Western societies.! At the same time, recent work has appealed for studies situated in 
Arab-majority societies to engage with critical race theory, particularly but not limited to 
the construction of blackness, and to contribute to anthropological theorizing about race 
and ethnicity more generally. Lara Deeb and Jessica Winegar propose that though racial 
ideologies and categories may be hidden or denied, their potential unmasking can reveal 
crucial roles in the constitution of difference in Arab-majority societies, including how race 
intersects with class, gender, ethnicity, nation, and religion.2 


In this essay, we seek to negotiate this critical tension between race as an analytic and a 
social construct by looking at race-making processes and discourses in contemporary 


Arab experiences. Racial constructions are often problematically predicated on an Euro- 
American binary of whiteness and Blackness that masks colorism and that essentializes 
whiteness and Blackness rather than situates these constructions in relation to specific 
temporal and geographic contingencies.2 Discourses of race are further complicated in 
Arabic-speaking societies in which the term al-‘unsdrriyya (lit. racism) refers to a broad 
constellation of violent and unequal practices and structures that tend to blur the 
appearance of racism with that of discrimination. The latter is often based on ethnic or 
sectarian difference and arguably fails to explicitly address the perpetuation of anti-Black 
racism. To better distinguish the lived experience of racism from that of discrimination, we 
aim to situate a/- unsurriyya in and across social categories, especially (non)whiteness and 
(non)Blackness, and in relation to nationality, ethnicity, and language. 


This essay engages with the experiences of artists and cultural producers located in 
Egypt, and displaced Syrian musicians integrating into German society. We account for the 
ways that our interlocutors racialize others, often within the context of their “home” 
societies, as well as the ways they become racialized through encounters stemming from 
migration, travel, and other processes of mobility.4 We foreground the tensions between 
colorism as a distinct racialized experience, Arabness as a particular ethnic construct, and, 
perhaps most significantly for our interlocutors’ experiences, the cloaking of race by other 
categories of difference that emerge in part from European colonial legacies and in part 
from histories considered more indigenous to the region.® To this end, we historicize 
racialized difference in relation to empire-making and colonial processes that have and 
continue to impact the region while remaining sensitive to how conceptions of difference 
exceed these Euro-American categories. 


We further recognize where, when, and how critical race studies has traveled in order to 
address the gaps, contradictions, and instabilities of what Jemima Pierre calls “racecraft,” 
or “the contemporary legacy and impact of European empire making on... the design and 
enactment, practice, and politics of race making.”© Approaching postcolonial spaces as 
invariably racialized, we ask whether and how racialized experiences shape and are 
shaped by cultural practices among our interlocutors in their Arab-majority countries of 
origin as well as the Arab-minority societies in which they dwell. One of the primary social 
categories that emerges in our consideration of race-making discourses and practices is 
that of foreignness, which we approach as a racialized process of exclusion and/or 
privilege. Fatima El Tayeb argues, in the context of Afro-Deutsch experiences in twentieth- 
century Germany, that when difference is constituted as foreign, it often reinforces taboos 
on race in public discourse.2 As a result, “pseudo-scientific, biologist theories [of race] 
that originated in the late nineteenth century” persist, perpetuating understandings of race 
as natural form rather than social construct.2 Through ethnographic case studies of 
cultural practices in Egypt, Syria, and, more recently, Germany, we explore the effects of 
this silence, including in the ways the designation of foreigner grants some communities 
exceptional privilege while for others it serves as the basis for a naturalized form of 
citizenship that perpetuates the borders of racial governance.2 Our work therefore 
interrogates the colonial geographies and histories of racecraft, resituating race-making in 
contemporary global relations of power and directing attention towards alternative 
enactments of racialization within the Global South. 


Our two case studies engage with racialized experiences of Arab difference in 
contemporary cultural practices with a focus on the structural forces that shape these 
experiences. Shayna Silverstein draws on fieldwork conducted in Berlin to examine how 
displaced Syrian musicians strategically position themselves and their repertoire within the 


broader discursive politics of multiculturalism and German national culture. Focusing on 
Multikulti music-making as a space in which Syrian musicians are perceived as “white” 
and “foreign,” she argues that social actors strategically (dis)identify with the racialized 
and enculturated subject-positions that constitute Syrianness. Importantly, they draw on 
their lived experience of multiculturalism within modern Syria to navigate these as 
strategic essentialisms and reconfigure Syrianness. Darci Sprengel’s examination of 
independent music in contemporary Egypt demonstrates how the Egyptian state's logics 
of security intertwine with and reinforce global securitization practices in ways that 
privilege certain Western foreigners. She suggests that “security” is a global and local 
logic of racecraft and questions how the privileging of “the foreigner” (a/-agnabi) 
intersects with historical prejudices against Africans and those with dark skin in Egypt, as 
well as perpetuates global logics privileging whiteness. Together, these ethnographic case 
studies center the “foreigner” subject as one who embodies proximity to white power and 
delimits the boundaries of such power. We argue that the category of foreigner is a 
racialized construct that not only complicates the Black-white binary of race relations but 
strategically evades explicit discourses and practices of racecraft that are violent, 
discriminatory, and exclusionary. By provincializing critical race theory through the 
particularities of Arab lived experience, we illustrate how local social categories are 
entangled with historic legacies of empire and global logics of racialized difference, and 
argue that race becomes socialized in and through the production and presentation of 
Arab culture. 


Generally, popular culture and musical expression are central to making visible, tangible, 
and public otherwise hidden or marginalized ideas, discourses, and experiences. Musical 
practices are particularly well-situated to address the question of race not only because 
music is often an embodied experience, but because of how embodiment is complicated 
by race.!2 Though artists are often privileged in their mobility to travel, whether physically 
across political borders or through the circulation of recorded sound, as Sprengel details, it 
is also through the political economy of music production, which necessitates travel due to 
the paucity of local opportunities and resources, that racialized borders are strictly and 
violently enforced. Furthermore, cultural imaginaries more often than not realize values of 
socio-cultural inclusion, particularly through the rhetoric of multiculturalism, as Silverstein 
discusses. Despite some recognition among Arab studies scholars of how global and 
transnational cultural production are racialized processes, there remains a general 
ambivalence in the field towards race in general. By untangling race from other local 
conceptions of difference, and by tracing how social actors variously privilege, reproduce, 
and (dis)identify with notions of race, we work through this ambivalence as it manifests in 
lived realities. 


We likewise recognize the work that remains to be done in order to decenter European and 
North American formulations of race. More research is needed, for instance, to tackle the 
unique history and specificity of the concept of a/- unsdrriyya in the region as well as the 
question of how it might uphold anti-Black racism. Our interrogations here stem from our 
long-term ethnographic engagement with interlocutors in the region that, although 
previously not focused explicitly on race, made obvious the extent to which race and 
racialization are crucial aspects of contemporary lived experience. Oftentimes, our own 
positionalities as female, non-Arab, US-trained ethnographers refocused our attention on 
race in unanticipated ways as we navigated the local realities of daily life in relation to our 
interlocutors. We thus offer the following as preliminary engagements that only begin to 
untangle the complex relations between racism, discrimination, colorism, and Arabness in 
the SWANA region and beyond while we continue to develop more focused studies on 


local meanings and processes of racialization beyond dominant Euro-American 
conceptions. 


MultiKulti Music-Making in Syrian Berlin 


“People make space for you if they like what you do,” explains oud player and close friend 
Wassim Mukdad. Describing what draws him to musicking in Berlin, he continues, “I love 
the poetry of jam sessions, and all the ‘MultiKulti,"” adding a hand gesture in reference to 
the particularities of multiculturalism in Berlin. “MultiKulti is part of Berlin’s ‘liberal 
extremism;' gender plays a part, too, and the hipsters. | feel comfortable and open here. 
When Mukdad first arrived in Berlin in 2015, he began playing with the Babylon Orchestra, 
an intercultural ensemble launched as “a cultural response to the migration crisis” that 
“challenges ourselves” through “encounters with foreign cultures.’"3 The Babylonian 
metaphor resonates in a landscape of fatigued metaphors for musical interculturalism. 
Berlin's intellectual elite have long imagined their city as an oasis for those in exile and 
turned to Babylon as a metonym for exile. With a core ensemble of approximately ten 
musicians and a larger network of performers who rotate in and out of performances, 
Babylon Orchestra musicians contribute repertoire through participatory processes of 
“multicultural exchange and dialogue” that fuse “oriental music with classical and jazz 
elements.”!4 The multicultural ethos of the orchestra is arguably premised on a culturalist 
binary of “Oriental” and “Occidental” forms by which musicians purportedly contrast 
“ourselves” with “foreign cultures,” a vague gesture of self and Other that reveals the 
unmarked status of whiteness in German. 
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The Babylon Orchestra is indicative of the ways that multiculturalism as a strategic tactic is 
leveraged through music performance and production. MultiKulti music-making in Berlin 
thrives as a mode of labor, marketing strategy, and intercultural aesthetics that aims to 
incorporate immigrants into Germany. The inclusion of Syrians in cultural projects, for 
instance, challenges Islamophobic discourse that portrays Middle Eastern asylum seekers 
as either male terrorists who pose an external threat to German society or female victims 
of religious oppression. Instead, MultiKulti discourse celebrates Middle Eastern artists as 
exceptional subjects whose artistic contributions purportedly transcend gendered 
conditions of domination and oppression in their societies of origin. Yet because MultiKulti 
music-making produces and constructs difference, it is complicit in masking systems of 
discrimination grounded in racial, ethnic, and religious divisions. Moreover, discourses on 
discrimination tend to not tackle race, instead slipping past structures of anti-blackness in 
the course of constructing foreignness./© MultiKulti music-making is therefore a rich site 
for exploring the main question of this essay, that is, the absence of race and colorism as 
discursive categories in contexts of discrimination in which Otherness is marked as 
foreign. Here, | compare and contrast German MultiKulti production with Syrian modes of 
multiculturalism in order to tease out the politics of racecraft in the production of musical 
difference as foreign. 


Though the presence of Syrian musicians for German audiences of MultiKulti music- 
making was perceived as foreign, multiculturalism itself was not new terrain for Syrian 
musicians, many of whom had strategically negotiated the politics of musical diversity 
during their performing careers in Syria. The Syrian state actively promoted cultural 
diversity and tolerance through increased arts programming in the late 2000s. From folk 
festivals that celebrate internal differences in the name of national unity, to the invocation 


of the “mosaic” as a metaphor for cultural, religious, and ethnic diversity across the Syrian 
nation, national imaginaries have historically been premised on the recognition of religious, 
ethnic, and geo-cultural heterogeneity within Syria's boundaries. The neoliberal reform of 
the late 2000s reasserted these forms of difference as a driver for individual opportunities 
and freedoms. 


Like multiculturalism elsewhere, Syrian policies of multiculturalism tend to mask 
discrimination, which more often than not occurs along sectarian lines. Consider, briefly, 
the appeal of Joussour (lit. bridges), a music ensemble founded by Salah Ammo in 2007 in 
prewar Syria. Composed of musicians from Arab, Kurdish, Armenian, and Syriac Christian 
backgrounds, each bring to the ensemble their musical traditions and repertoire, moving 
fluidly across folkloric, contemporary, instrumental, and vocal genres in order to stage 
musical multiculturalism. Yet their concerts harbor risk. The expression of Kurdish culture 
is generally repressed within Syria because the regime considers Kurdish political 
autonomy a perpetual threat to the security of the regime.7© Despite or likely because of 
these precarious conditions, Joussour vaults Kurdish performance culture to the stage. 
Joussour works strategically in tandem with cultural and political institutions, who sanction 
this celebration of an ethnic and linguistic minority that is actively discriminated against 
and persecuted by the state. Joussour exemplifies the risks and dangers of 
multiculturalism—that cultural diversity remains a rhetorical act that is dissonant yet 
contemporaneous with ethnic discrimination and persecution. 


The perpetuation of difference between and among Syrians continually (re)constitutes a 
space structured by the cultural logics of empire, including racecraft.“ Though difference 
in Syria is generally constituted along axes of religion, ethnicity, and locality, rather than 
race and color, the general tendency to project a certain social identity onto individuals 
and distribute or remove privileges and benefits based on that social identity reinforces 
what Yassin al-Haj Saleh racializes as the “white” and “Black” divide of Syrian 
sectarianism./8 In his account of sectarianism and the Assadist regime, al-Haj Saleh draws 
on whiteness and Blackness not as lived social categories but as a discursive binary that 
maps hierarchies of power, wealth, and privilege onto “Western First World” (white) and 
“Eastern Third World” (Black) subject-positions that differentiate Syrians from each other. 
Though Al-Haj Saleh’s racial framing of discrimination helpfully marks Orientalism and its 
internal effects within Syrian society, his efforts to link sectarianism to whiteness and 
Blackness through imported constructions of race, rather than local categories of 
difference, reinforces the untranslatability of anti-Black racism as lived experience. 
Nevertheless, racecraft continues to structure the ways that the state has historically tried 
to abate sectarianism in the public domain through its purported support of religious and 
ethnic minorities within the Syrian polity. Known as minoritarianism, this support 
legitimates the political domination of a particular minority group, the Alawite, and 
purportedly assures other minorities of protection against persecution.72 In the broader 
context of minoritarianism and sectarianism, multiculturalism as a public expression of 
difference can be considered a thin rhetorical front that aspires towards diversity as 
national imaginary but in fact sustains the racialized dynamics of sectarianism, 
minoritarianism, and statecraft. 


In Germany, the flaunting of difference as a constituent part of nation-building can be 
traced to at least the late 1990s, when young Black reggae and hip-hop artists gained 
visibility for works that expressed their experiences of belonging and alienation in 
Germany.22 It is hardly a prescriptive category, but rather one which musicians, promoters, 
and audiences alike deploy to articulate a certain vision of German collectivism, a vision 


grounded in debates on Germany identity, ethnicity, and nationalism that emerged in West 
Germany in the late 1970s.2! These debates dovetailed concerns over national identity 
with long-standing issues of labor and immigration regarding the status of “guest 
workers,” many of whom were Turkish migrant laborers. The binary distinction between 
foreigners and Germans that fueled these debates was and continues to be deeply 
entwined with the intellectual history of the concept of “Vo/ksgeist” (lit. folk spirit), which 
can be traced to Johann Gottfried Herder's early theories of nationalism that foregrounded 
"Kultur" (culture, culturalism) as that which bound communities into an ethno-national 
collective. Multicultural policies in the 2000s generally embraced imaginaries of Germany 
as an immigration nation, in which citizenship is granted in terms of soil and blood. 
Multiculturalism birthed critics, however, not least of whom was, famously, German 
Chancellor Angela Merkel. In 2010 Merkel pronounced MultiKulti a failure, recognizing, as a 
head of state speaking to debates on immigration, that neighbors were in fact not living 
side-by-side with each other and enjoying each other's company. 


These frictions have increased since 2015 as Syrians living in Germany are often visibly 
marked as non-German.22 One young man from Eastern Syria commented resentfully 
about negative perceptions of his skin tone among white Germans in the small town in 
which he lived. He shared that he dresses sharply because “Germans treat me like | don’t 
belong. It's as if there is something wrong with me . . . | have darker skin.” Yet in 
contradistinction to his experience, many Syrian artists acknowledge that they benefit 
from the privilege of being perceived as “white,” whether when spending leisure time in 
predominantly white German spaces or onstage at music events. Likewise, some non- 
Syrian immigrants feel that Syrians receive preferential treatment by Germans because 
they are perceived as white in comparison to Black immigrants.22 Others disidentify with 
race as a marker of their Syrianness, arguing that public perceptions of Syrian difference 
are driven more by markers of religion (Islam), language, and place-based origin. Each of 
these ambivalent responses to whiteness, blackness, and racialized in-betweenness 
negotiates what El-Tayeb argues is a continental European discourse of normative 
whiteness and colorblindness that paradoxically refuses to see visible markers of racialized 
difference and yet situates these markers as external to Europeanness.24 


These complex dynamics speak to the contradictions of Willkommenskultur (“welcoming 
culture”), a fleeting moment that lasted approximately two to three years, during which 
Germany received asylum seekers with attention to how Germany and Germans might 
benefit from the perspectives, assets, and skills of “newcomers” rather than pursue their 
socio-economic integration or flame nativist and xenophobic discourses. 
Willkommenskultur also aimed to counteract gendered Islamophobic constructions of Arab 
and Muslim men as terrorists, or “bad Muslims,” who threaten religious and political norms. 
Though Willkommenskultur initially offered unique opportunities for dialogue and 
engagement, particularly in cultural spaces, it was ultimately beset by the racialization of 
Syrians as foreign and resentment of the distribution of resources afforded by 
Willkommenskultur. 


During this welcoming period, orientalische musik emerged as a discursive and 
performative space in which Syrian musicians navigated the embodied politics of 
difference, particularly the construction of foreignness through MultiKulti music-making. 
Mostly male Syrian musicians joined existing ensembles, collaborated with established 
musicians, and launched new projects in Berlin's thriving culture industry of MultiKulti 
music.2° While they performed across music scenes, including electronic dance music, the 
most active space for visible Syrian participation was that of “orientalische Musik” (lit. 


Oriental music; “Eastern” music, in contradistinction to “Abendlana” or “Okzident," i.e. 
Western cultural forms).2 “Oriental music” tends to be adapted as a constitutive element 
of an intercultural project, and “Oriental music” ensembles are often presented at festivals 
and programs that evoke a multicultural ethos. 


At a June 2017 performance by the Babylon Orchestra that | attended in Berlin, the 
orchestra played a set of orientalische Musik at a reception for a conference titled "Bildung 
fur die Demokratie" (Education for Democracy) that celebrated the founding of the August 
Bebel Institute.2” The institute generally aligns with the Social Democratic Party and 
promotes political education, cultural exchange, and dialogue to strengthen democracy. 
From the organizers’ perspective, the Babylon Orchestra was an exemplary instantiation of 
these political ideals, particularly cultural exchange and dialogue, at a time of heated 
debates on immigration, cultural pluralism, and diversity in Germany. The event organizers 
seemingly leveraged multiculturalism as a strategic tactic for the promotion of the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany through their celebration of the Bebel Institute. 
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1.jpg> 
From right: Wassim Mukdad (oud) and Valentina Bellanova (ney) perform with the Babylon Orchestra at the 
Bebel Institute in Berlin, Germany. June 15, 2017. Image by author. 


Towards the end of the event, the founder of the Babylon Orchestra, Mischa Tangian, 
introduced the musicians: “Wassim Mukdad on oud, from Syria; Michael Glucksmann on 


guitar, from Israel; Valentina Bellanova on ney and recorder, from Italy; myself on violin, 
from Germany though | was born in Russia; Romeo Natur on percussion, from Palestine.” 
During the last introduction, | noticed a look pass over the percussionist's face. | asked 
Wassim about this when we met up a couple of days later. “Oh that!” He laughed. “Yes, 
Mischa does that frequently. He considers himself German because though he was born in 
Russia, he grew up here. Yet he introduces certain others as non-German no matter where 
they were born or raised. The ‘Palestinian’ musician is born and raised in Germany, same 
with the Turkish musician. You know this mentality, where are you really from.” 


In short, Mischa framed each member of the ensemble according to their “country of 
origin,” without articulating the specific historicity of migration patterns that might trouble 
the notion of a “country of origin.” In so doing, the musicians embodied foreignness within 
Germany, despite several having been born and raised in Germany. As El-Tayeb has 
argued for in the context of Afro-Deutsch histories, the category of foreigner is a facile 
mask for overt racism, which each of these musicians has certainly experienced in musical 
spaces and daily life.28 While the Babylon Orchestra is hardly the only musical act to utilize 
these identity categories, it is striking because the orchestra promotes itself as “a 
response to the multicultural crisis” yet reproduces the problematic logic of 
multiculturalism wherein diversity exoticizes and essentializes at the expense of lived 
experiences with racism. The presence of “foreign” and gendered bodies performing 
musical labor underscores how difference is presented, produced, and embodied as 
visible and sonic Others through musical performance. This difference, suggests Michael 
O'Toole, “is the very basis upon which dialogue and exchange can and ought to take 
place.’22 When this difference is affixed to static notions of ethnicity, nation, and culture, it 
becomes a site for the reproduction of social hierarchies in which Germanness remains 
unmarked and invisible. 


Yet Wassim remains mostly untroubled by this logic. He “believes in the Babylon concept, 
of multiple languages, of trying to sort through encounters between musical cultures, of 
Mesopotamia” as a reference point. But moreover, he admires Mischa’'s ability to network 
with institutions, musicians, and others in the industry. “I've received a lot of gigs through 
Babylon,” he shares. Though Wassim is ambivalent about the logic of multiculturalism, 
especially when musician identities are essentialized and exoticized, he is also pragmatic 
about the benefits of institutional connections that he gains through his multicultural 
labor. Multicultural music-making is a site of encounter where these histories become 
embodied, articulated, and socialized into consumable forms of difference that are always 
already racialized. 


What this comparative discussion of multiculturalism in Syria and Germany suggests is 
that local experiences of multiculturalism are not bound to the particulars of difference and 
the discursive spaces in which they are constructed. Rather, global configurations of 
identity, culture, and empire structure the production and performance of difference in 
ways that trace back to colonial forms of domination. The construction of Syrian difference 
in Berlin's MultiKulti music scene is therefore not only a narrative of migration wherein race 
is encountered upon the arrival of an asylum seeker into the West. Rather, what | have 
suggested here is that racial and ethnic forms of difference dwell in spaces structured by 
broader transnational histories of postcolonialism and imperialism, histories that circulate 
across Ottoman, French, Syrian, and German spaces. These spaces more often than not 
reproduce whiteness as an invisible social category through embodied performances of 
non-whiteness and foreignness in ways that continually reconfigure the social relations of 
racecraft. 


Security as Racemaking in the Egyptian 
Independent Music Scene and Beyond 


In his efforts to build a successful independent band among both an Egyptian and regional 
Arabic-speaking audience, one of my close friends is required to travel frequently to 
perform and organize gigs.22 Unfortunately, his birth name is exactly the same as a man 
wanted for “terrorism.” Whenever we get together in Cairo, he recounts his latest ordeals 
in traveling. At airports he is often interrogated for hours in a small room, sometimes 
missing his flight. He routinely has problems getting visas. The constant harassment he 
endures is not only on flights to North America and Europe, but also when he travels to 
other Arab capitals such as Amman, Beirut, and Dubai. In May 2018, upon returning from a 
gig, a musician in his band was detained upon arrival at the Cairo airport and imprisoned 
indefinitely without charge. This case is not unique. The policing of Egyptian artists, and of 
Egyptians generally, has reached unprecedented levels since 2013. But the Egyptian state 
does not act alone. Instead it is one part of a much larger, global apparatus that shapes 
the independent arts scene in Egypt through a racialized logic of “security.” 


Independent arts are those that largely exist without sustained state patronage or support 
from the multinational commercial industry. Often highly politicized by the Egyptian state, 
these arts are primarily funded by entities based outside of Egypt. The cultural branches 
of embassies such as the American, French, British, and German have traditionally acted 
as gatekeepers in this scene, providing some of the few small performance venues and 
limited funding. These entities were especially active after the 2011 revolution, bringing 
artists and arts managers from abroad to give “expert” performances, talks, and 
workshops with their counterparts in Egypt. Their cultural programming, largely outside 
the Egyptian state’s control, enjoys more freedom in exhibiting work that otherwise might 
be deemed too politically risky at Egyptian-run independent venues. Egyptians performing 
independent music, for instance, are politicized by the Egyptian state and often treated as 
a security risk. Foreigners from abroad playing music with similar aesthetics, however, are 
often not. One founder of an independent art space in Cairo told me of his weekly film 
screenings, “We explore controversial topics like dictatorship but through foreign films and 
locations such as in Italy. The authorities do not see this as a threat.” Whereas Egyptians 
performing international music styles are regularly denied travel—by both foreign 
governments who deny visas to Egyptians and the Egyptian state who uses the airport as 
a military checkpoint to extralegally detain its citizens—foreigners from Western countries 
easily come and go by obtaining a tourist visa upon arrival at the Egyptian airport. 


Extending a technopolitics reminiscent of the colonial era, one assumption entangled in 
this logic of security is that any shortcomings in the Egyptian cultural sector are due to a 
lack of local “expertise.” One independent filmmaker from Alexandria told me, for 
instance, “The film scene [here] needs experts from outside to grow it.” Some 
independent musicians likewise send their tracks to be mixed in places such as Athens and 
Los Angeles because, as a member of one of the most popular independent bands in 
Egypt told me, “they know what they are doing,” implying that Egyptian sound engineers 
and music producers do not. In short, local and global logics of security intersect to curtail 
and devalue the capacities of Egyptian musicians while enabling disproportionate 
opportunities in Egypt for certain “foreigners.” 


For most Egyptians, these realities have little to do with race. They pertain instead to 
unequal access to resources and opportunities amid conditions of global inequality. 


Sending tracks to be mixed abroad, for example, results in part from a lack of access to 
the highest quality production equipment and music production training programs in 
Egypt.22 But these structures of power index racialized relations and exist in dialogue with 
global racial identity politics. They privilege certain bodies over others, positioning some 
as able to move and embody expertise through intersections of nationality, language, 
ethnicity, and religion, among other aspects. 


Anthropologist Jemima Pierre's study of identity in contemporary urban Ghana 
demonstrates how local discourses and practices engage the global political economy and 
racialized identity politics, even when race is largely regarded as a non-issue by much of 
the local population. She draws from Charles W. Mills’ concept of “global White 
supremacy,” to argue that the only way to analyze the persistence of white privilege in 
postcolonial spaces is to consider it within a global framework and in the historical context 
of empire.22 Whereas Pierre's study focuses on a dichotomy of whiteness and blackness, 
the brief examples from Egypt above suggest a blurring of this dichotomy—though not an 
isolation from it. Foreigners, particularly from powerful Western nations, are afforded a 
certain privileged status and class standing related to assumptions about potential 
security risk as well as access to education, knowledge, wealth, and resources. These 
foreigners are often, but are not exclusively, white. Rather than understand their privilege 
through a framework of Black and white, then, the designation “foreign” more aptly signals 
a form of power and privilege that is racialized through its very exclusion of Egyptians and 
those from less privileged nations or circumstances, including others from the SWANA 
region, refugees, and sub-Saharan Africans. 


Following Pierre and El-Tayeb, | examine the notion of “the foreigner” (a/-agnabi) to 
question how local and global logics of security in Egypt intersect with, though are not 
reducible to, both a global privileging of whiteness and a local aversion in Egypt toward 
dark skin. If the designation “foreigner” is a mask for racism in Germany, as El-Tayeb 
argues and as Silverstein’s ethnography above demonstrates, in Egypt it similarly operates 
as a marker of difference but one that suggests a proximity to certain types of globalized 
power. This power manifests as a privileged class standing associated with expertise and 
an exemption from much of the scrutiny and brutality of security, allowing freedom of 
movement and a heightened platform from which to disseminate one’s knowledge and/or 
art, among other benefits. In the privileging of certain foreign bodies, the Egyptian state is 
entangled in global racial logics, extending these processes of racemaking within Egypt's 
borders and among its own citizens. Although a/-agnabri is not coterminous with Euro- 
American conceptions of whiteness, it intersects with, and at times perpetuates, global 
white supremacy. It extends the structures of power of dominant Western nations, whose 
economic infrastructure and regimes of governance emerged from and continue to adhere 
to notions of white superiority. In Egyptian independent arts spaces, the racialization of 
security affords foreigners, and especially those from powerful Western countries, 
privileged status such that many Egyptians require or prefer closeness and collaboration 
with them over others. Rather than indicating an uncritical adherence to the global 
privileging of whiteness, however, the privileging of the “foreigner” allowed Egyptian 
cultural programmers to skirt the limitations of the Egyptian state’s policing and to have 
access to particular mobilities and resources that would otherwise be out of reach for 
them. This is perhaps the persistent power of global white privilege—it can be perpetuated 
without the wholesale adoption of its logic. 


Although recognizing that it is absolutely crucial to go beyond a Black/white dichotomy, my 
limited focus on global whiteness and local conceptions of darkness (asmar/samra) here 


stems in part from my own positionality as a white American woman. This positionality 
overexposed me to experiences and discussions of white Euro-American foreignness and 
left me less privy to those surrounding other types of foreigners (Asian, South American, 
Black American, and so on). This brief ethnography is thus only a preliminary study 
intended to question how a conception of race might help us globally connect the realities 
of contemporary life in Egypt in new ways. 


One way to understand how security logics maintain racialized relations of difference 
within Egypt is to connect Arab homeland and diaspora. In the West, the Egyptian state's 
extralegal imprisonment of Egyptians is often ignored as exceptional—Egypt's 
authoritarian regime is presumed to be a “local” problem. However, inequality regarding 
who is and is not deemed a security “threat” manifests through local and global 
configurations of power. In the United States, for instance, the program of Special 
Registration, in place from 2002 until 2016, was a system of state-mandated racial 
profiling of adult males from twenty-four Muslim-majority countries. It led to approximately 
14,000 deportation proceedings and the detention of 3,000 persons.24 Although this 
policing is treated as entirely separate from that which occurs in Egypt, it is no coincidence 
that the Egyptian military, which carries out surveillance and extralegal imprisonment of its 
citizens in Egypt, is the second largest recipient of US aid (after Israel), receiving $1.3 
billion every year since 1987. |am not suggesting that Egyptian state policing is only an 
extension of the global “war on terror”; it certainly existed before 2001 and has its own 
unique history. However, the Egyptian state’s own logic of security intertwines with these 
more globalized ones. Rather than seeing Egyptian policing as only inherent to 
“authoritarian” and supposedly exceptional regimes, the logic of security is fundamental to 
so-called democratic and authoritarian regimes alike. One of the ways to understand how 
local relationships within Egypt are in dialogue with the global political economy and 
diasporic identity politics may be through treating the concept of “security” as 
fundamentally racialized.2° 


The racialized nature of Egyptian state security became perhaps most obvious with the 
torture and murder of Giulio Regini, an Italian PhD student from the University of 
Cambridge, at the hands of the Egyptian police. Regini's death resulted in an international 
uproar and self-reflexive shock within Egypt.2& Many English-language headlines 
expressed a sense of bewilderment at how something like this could happen.2Z Egyptian 
NGOs, however, have long documented the state's policy of forced disappearance (ikhtifa’ 
qasry). They estimate that three to four Egyptians are disappeared every day under the 
state's guise of “security” and “counterterrorism.” Crucially, there is rarely any widespread 
international attention given to these disappeared, tortured, and imprisoned Egyptians. 
The exceptional nature of Regini’s murder resembles what Pierre has similarly identified in 
post-colonial Ghana: Western foreigners—and those who present as white from powerful 
countries especially—enjoy rights, advantages, and special treatment derived from 
membership in a particular minority “race.” Although this privilege intersects with 
nationality, the special treatment of certain foreigners in Egypt cannot be explained by 
nationality alone. Americans in Egypt with dual Egyptian citizenship or those with Muslim 
or Arab names are sometimes more likely to be monitored and harassed by authorities on 
suspicions of “spying.” Here, it is Regini’s foreignness, and | would also argue his 
whiteness, that makes his death most startling. Similar to the way Arabs and Muslims in 
the United States are policed with greater intensity than their non-Arab, white American 
neighbors, so too has it become profoundly normalized that Egyptians are the targets of 
authoritarian policing—whether in Egypt or abroad—while certain foreigners from powerful 
countries are largely exempt from the most brutal realities of this policing. 


Considering how local and global logics of “security” make possible foreign privilege raises 
questions regarding how this privilege may intertwine with—and in some cases reinforce— 
not only global white supremacy but also historical biases against dark (asmar/samra) or 
Black (iswid/sdda) skin and African migrants in Egypt. Just this past year there were a 
number of high-profile cases, including portrayals of blackface, in the mainstream 
Egyptian media and instances of discrimination against dark-skinned Egyptian women.22 In 
one incident, a dark-skinned Egyptian woman was refused service by a pharmacist who 
told her “I don't take anything from people who are not white.”22 When prejudices against 
those with dark skin intersect with nationality and/or ethnicity, it has also contributed to 
outright violence. In 2005, for instance, the Egyptian state used rhetoric of “contagion” 
and “disease” as justification to violently remove Sudanese refugee protestors, killing at 
least twenty asylum seekers in what became known as the Mustapha Mahmoud Park 
Massacre. Scholars and journalists have demonstrated that there is widespread 
stereotyping in Egypt that links Africans with “disease” (especially HIV/AIDS), crime, and 
promiscuity or prostitution.£2 Distinct from Euro-American conceptions of anti-blackness, 
my friends in Egypt who used the term a/-‘unsdrriyya to describe these incidents insisted 
that it was not the same as racism in the United States. They told me, for instance, that 
Egyptian citizens with dark skin were not more likely to be policed than those with light 
skin. They did not face increased obstacles for employment and, for women, dark skin 
related more to beauty standards than socio-economic standing. Here, biases against dark 
skin intersect in complex ways with gender, class, nationality, and ethnicity, and more 
research is needed to understand how these local biases operate through alternative 
logics and manifest (or not) toward dark-skinned individuals from more powerful nations.“1 


As scholars have likewise shown, biases in Egypt against sub-Saharan Africans and those 
with dark skin do not only, or primarily, emerge as a colonial import nor from a 
contemporary logic of security.42 Historian Eve Troutt Powell has demonstrated, for 
instance, how Egyptian imaginaries of the Sudan as “property” and the object of their own 
"civilizing mission” was fundamental to the development of modern Egyptian nationalism 
in the nineteenth century.*3 In what she calls “the perspective of the colonized colonizer,” 
she details how Egypt's emancipation from the political and economic control of the British 
was envisioned through Egypt's unique claim to mastery over the Sudan. Blackface in this 
context, for instance, takes different meanings. Powell Troutt argues that, unlike in 
American blackface, stereotypical representations of Black Sudanese and Nubian men as 
servants, slaves, and buffoons were projections of cultural intimacy and connection. The 
Sudanese were not an “Other” but a depiction of a pre-independence Egyptian self that 
was “not quite grown up, not yet evolved.”“4 Even if anti-Blackness in Egypt does not take 
on the same meanings as it has historically in the West, when viewed in terms of global 
relations of power today, it is likely to reinforce—even unwittingly—a global privileging of 
lightness, and by extension whiteness, and the special status of some (non-African, non- 
Arab) foreigners and not others. 
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There seems to be a growing awareness among a new generation that a concept of 
“racism,” al- unsdrriyya, is useful for understanding social inequality in Egypt. For instance, 
twenty-three-year-old Maha Hamada, of Nubian descent and dark skinned, started a 
media campaign in 2017 called “No Color,” which encompasses a video, photographs, and 
a hashtag on social media used thousands of times by individuals to share their stories of 
colorism and racial prejudice. She got interested in the topic because she noticed 


If a dark woman marries someone lighter, people will make disparaging comments, 
and especially if a dark woman marries a foreigner [agnabi], they will say how could 
he marry this woman? How could he love her? | found that this was really a pervasive 
problem, but when | would talk about it with my [light skinned] friends, they wouldn't 
believe me that it was that pervasive. No one would believe that we had racism [a/- 
unsdarriyya] here. 


It is striking that Hamada views “foreigner” and “dark"-skinned as mutually exclusive. 
Indeed, African migrants in Egypt are described as afriqi, “African,” and rarely described as 
agnabi, “foreign.” Popular usage of the word “foreigner” today thus appears to signify a 
certain proximity to global power that intersects with, though is not reducible to, a 
proximity to lightness. For Pierre, the desire for lightness occurs in direct relation, and in 
response, to white and light-skin color privilege and reveals common ideas about the 
global nature of race.4® 


More research is needed to understand how local conceptions of dark skin (asmar/samra) 
and blackness (iswid/sdda) intersect with and diverge from more globalized notions of 
anti-Black racism in post-independence Egypt, especially with regard to how such 
prejudices may serve today as means of grappling with the continuing legacies of empire 
and particularly neoliberal and neocolonial relations that privilege notions of and proximity 
to whiteness. Local experiences of (im)mobility, security, and access to resources in Egypt 
are informed by these more global logics that enact processes of racemaking within Egypt. 
While remaining sensitive to the particularity of historical experience and to the 
considerable pushback from many in Egypt who criticize a Western impulse to racialize 
Egyptians as “black” or “African,”“© taking seriously how local conceptions of difference 
intertwine with and, in some cases, reinforce global racialized structures of power offers a 
much needed lens for understanding social life in Egypt today. 


Conclusion 


Our ethnographic case studies have demonstrated how the construction of foreignness in 
popular culture masks deeper social structures at play, ones that both perpetuate and are 
grounded in racialized histories. By presenting some of the complexities and tensions in 
trying to theorize race in Arab lived experience, we have suggested where and how 
Arabness may or may not appear as a particular and historically specific ethnic construct 
in multiracial societies, while also observing tensions between colorism as a distinct 
racialized experience and race as an unmarked category of exclusion and privilege. The 
case studies discussed here also make clear the need for future research to explicitly 
address the question of how gender, as well as class, nationality, and religion, intersects 
with race and to demonstrate how racial systems of oppression are linked to both global 
and local structures of power. 


What is clear is that racecraft, marked and unmarked, dwells in the interstices of known 
social categories. The question remains how to theorize the production and contestation 
of such difference. On the one hand, we have historicized contemporary constructions of 
foreignness, Arabness, and whiteness by tracing these social categories of difference to 
historical legacies of colonialism, empire, and nationalism. This allows us to demonstrate 
that racecraft exists, even if in terms that are more invisible than visible, unmarked than 
marked, and within discursive categories not typically recognized by critical race theory 
with its focus on Western societies scarred by racial conflict. On the other hand, as 
historian Sherene Seikaly urges, our work needs to think more through race not primarily in 
terms of European colonial legacies but in regional terms. In so doing, we might speak 
back to what critical race theory has not fully accounted for, namely how to address 
racemaking in the absence of entrenched histories of racial conflict and discourse. That 
there remains unresolved questions and domains of research, such as colorism or the 
materialism of race, attests to the fact that more research on race in Arab lived experience, 
especially in relation to blackness, is needed. 


Recent developments suggest there is a growing awareness and unease among younger 
generations towards racial politics as it affects them within Egypt and among displaced 
Syrians adapting to life as minoritized subjects outside of the SWANA region. Hamada’s 
“No Color” campaign has spurred discussions of racism towards those with dark skin in 
Egyptian media in ways that signal the pervasive ways race is structuring social categories 
and cultural meanings in Arab popular culture. Critiques of recent portrayals of blackface 
in mainstream Egyptian television used the word al-‘unsdrriyya with specific reference to 
anti-Black racism, signaling that attitudes towards blackface as largely innocuous have 
changed since Troutt Powell's study on the topic in pre-independence Egypt. The forced 
migration of Syrians, within and outside of the SWANA region, likewise raises important 
questions about how race is performed strategically in shifting transnational geographies 
of difference. These and other phenomena encourage future research that decenters 
Europe in ways that nudge race beyond Western-centric discourses and into those already 
circulating in Arab-majority societies. 
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ABSTRACT In this contribution, Chris Nickell and Adam Benkato think together 
about the mobilization of Blackness in Arabic hip hop from two different contexts: a 
rap battle in Beirut, Lebanon and music videos from Benghazi, Libya. In both, hip hop 
artists confront Blackness with the nation through the Afro-diasporic medium of hip 
hop. Although the examples we consider here participate, in several ways, in hip 
hop's larger generic functions as a globalized Black medium of resistance, they also 
bolster pre-existing discourses of race and racism, anti-Blackness in particular. We 
argue that this seeming contradiction—instances of anti-Blackness appearing in an 
iteration of a Black expressive form—is in fact a feature, not a bug, of the flexible way 
the genre works. We have paired these two examples, which we describe and analyze 
individually given their differing social contexts as well as our differing research 
focuses, in order to glimpse the discursive level at which racecraft functions. 


KEYWORDS _ anti-Blackness, Arabic, hip hop, Lebanon, Libya, masculinity, race 


Ejecting Blackness from the Nation: A Rap Battle 
in Beirut 


On the iconic steps of a rapidly-gentrifying neighborhood in East Beirut called Mar 
Mkhayel, a crowd of mostly young Lebanese men with some foreigners and even fewer 
women has gathered to witness the first recorded rap battle in Lebanon. Chyno, a Syrian- 
Filipino rapper based in Beirut, has organized this event to launch the battle rap league he 
manages: The Arena, or e/ Halba in Arabic. Battle rap can be characterized as a subgenre 
of hip hop that grows out of African American vernacular spoken word traditions like the 
dozens and played an important role in its improvised form in early hip hop. It has become 
a commercially viable subculture in recent years, with the establishment of several US- 
and Canada-based leagues that feature professional battle rappers who trade delivery of 
pre-written sets of “bars” in performances that regularly garner several million views on 
YouTube. In this rap battle, lvorian-Lebanese rapper Edd Abbas will square off against 
Lebanese-American professional battle rapper Dizaster while “Diz” is in Beirut for vacation 
in late May 2015. 
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Figure 1. Edd Abbas (left) squares off against Dizaster (right) with Chyno moderating (center) on the steps 
of Mar Mkhayel in East Beirut. 


Edd begins with a call of “ouf ouf ouf” to which the audience dutifully responds with one 
more “ouf.”! (In the footnotes, readers can watch along with English subtitles for the 
various moments described here.) This is the traditional opening for zaja/, a form of 
improvisational Arabic folk poetry with enduring cachet in Lebanon, which leads Edd into a 
sung line. His brief but powerful allusion to zaja/ grounds Edd’s claims to Lebaneseness by 
a chain of equivalence that runs from the genre to the nation by way of a gentlemanly, 
working-class masculinity grounded in verbal over physical prowess. Zaja/ here is conjured 
as an Arabized, indigenous analogue to the rap battle, one wherein pairs of boys or men, 
from school children through village elders, square off in a competition of wit. Edd 
transitions from this opening gesture grounding the rap battle in Lebanese and wider 
Arabic aural traditions into a spoken rebuke of Dizaster’s bad boy persona. He berates 
Dizaster for forgetting his roots, behaving badly in the US by snitching on and punching 
MCs, and embarrassing his people. 


Throughout his bars, Edd makes clear that he identifies himself as a part of the Lebanese 
“we.” He refers repeatedly to this collective that sometimes includes and other times 
excludes Dizaster, whose given name is Bashir. | want to draw attention to the nuance of 
this inclusive/exclusive “we" in the following excerpt, where Edd's insult lands favorably 


enough to get an encore:2 


Bashir, abroad you represent us. Not just me, but all 
of us [gestures to the audience]. 


Abroad you represent us. 
So for God's sake, be smarter. 


Every time you hit an MC, | as Lebanese am put 
down 


You don't have the soul of a good sport (x2). 


You just have jealousy, 
And that's why you act like a child. 


Fuck this shit, you embarrass us in front of 
foreigners! 


uy ite Lia 8h Cul pwd b 
allel JS eit Guu Ui. 


O9S GIGI! lous Wess 8) cai 
esa 


pai le JS MC as GL Ui 
Ja 


doh) 7) Jric le 
Sst hg) dé Jric 


plod dlsidla 3] Qu 
Liay> led! 


In the opening phrases, Dizaster is held up as representative for all Lebanese, as Edd 
implores him to be smarter. In the closing phrases, Dizaster embarrasses Edd and his 
fellow Lebanese while abroad, which calls the the diasporic battle rapper's own 
Lebaneseness into question. This questioning further buttresses Edd’s own claims to 
Lebanese-ness. Edd’s performance of Lebanese identity challenges the audience to 
reconcile his Blackness with his being more Lebanese than the diasporic Dizaster. 


Edd's bars about authenticity and identity play out good-naturedly, but Dizaster changes 
the energy completely when he begins his.2 He imitates a stereotypical Arab accent as he 
says in English “are you ready, Eddy?” before sliding into an Arabic imitation of Edd’s 
gravelly voice and cool demeanor to mock his flow and self-possession. This impression 
gives way to Dizaster's higher-pitched, more pinched voice as he lays into Edd’s skin color: 


You know what I've heard? SU) Cusew gis Sy2%) 


Me 5i) say Gls CuS 5 


That you're afraid | want to insult your representation. ; 


dule hiro sili LI> ai] 


That I’m Dizaster and | hit people in America, 


that I'm going to wear out your name 


But think about it, Eddy. Look at your body: 


How can | blacken your face [i.e. shame you] when 
you're already black? 


Snals> 
Chow! Ung sdu9 


EUS) al sSiL ud 83 ow 
Elow>9 


Clinfelg>s Magu sss aS lL 
lis Sul! 


The pun here is a racist one in which “to blacken another's face” is to shame or 
embarrass, which Dizaster literalizes by referencing Edd’s skin color. Roughly 75 percent 
of the rest of Dizaster's bars directly insult Edd by making fun of his hair, the history of 
African slavery in Arab societies that continues through the kefa/la system that organizes 
the forced labor of largely East African domestic workers in Lebanon today, and Edd'‘s 
attempt to ground his bars in a Lebanese-ness that Dizaster denies him. The remaining 25 
percent are jokes about penis size and sexual violence that solidify the lyrical performance 
of hypermasculinity and intersect with stereotypes of ethnicity and race. 


At one point, Dizaster thoroughly rejects Edd's origins by calling him Sudanese and 
compares his role in Arabic hip hop to that of a live-in superintendant, which in Beirut is 
often the job of a racialized immigrant other. In doing so, Dizaster begins quietly intense 
and menacing before he takes up a tremendous amount of space with his gestures, fully 
extending his arms, smacking his chest, punctuating his speech with aggressive hand 
movements. Chyno, the battle moderator, plasters on a nervous smile as he rocks back 
and forth, while Edd adopts a hands-behind-back stance of waiting. Dizaster’'s two 
extremes of theatrical masculinity here uncomfortably resemble very real masculinities of 
racial supremacy—both the white supremacist violence against Black people in the US and 
the beatings of East African domestic workers in Lebanese households that sometimes 
make headlines. And yet many members of the audience at The Arena seem to be laughing 
good-naturedly. 


The masculinity Dizaster performs during his bars enables anti-Blackness to grind across 
cultural formations, using humor as a vehicle or alibi. Battle rap, like its progenitor hip hop, 
is a Black verbal art form, one in which Black people still predominate but where the 
playing field has widened in the US and elsewhere to include more non-Black rappers than 
other sub-genres of hip hop. Dizaster is one such non-Black rapper who has risen through 
the ranks. In much of his battling against Black rappers in the US, Dizaster takes on the 
stylings of a hard-edged, African American masculinity through which he jockeys for 
dominance in verbal skill, gun violence, and conquest of women. While his bars might be 
frequently characterized as “crossing a line” based on audience reactions, that line is more 
often one of personal attacks rather than racial politics. Battle rap is also an art form in 
which homophobia, misogyny, and ethnic stereotyping are par for the course. Indeed, in 
North American battles, Dizaster frequently receives and circulates Arab and Muslim 
stereotypes, despite his being from a Druze family.2 When Dizaster does make anti-Black 
remarks in these US and Canadian battles, audience support quickly retreats and he finds 
little response to his punch lines. 


In other words, a diasporic Lebanese man who has built a career competing in a Black 
American verbal art form is returning to Beirut and marshaling both hypermasculinity and 
Lebanese anti-Black stereotypes to delegitimize the authority of a Black Lebanese 
competitor, to the approval of a young audience that skews lighter-skinned and male, ina 
video that ultimately helps sustain a young hip hop scene in the Middle East. Race-as- 
discourse in Dizaster’s bars activate those anti-Black stereotypes this audience connects 
to, while the inhabiting of the ethnic Lebanese voice, carriage, and gesture solidify race- 
as-performance that obliterates Edd's more complicated and precarious performance of 
Lebaneseness. This situation is a mirror image of the kind of Black self-fashionings that 
Marc Perry identifies as traveling with the hip hop genre.® Instead, what has traveled in the 
battle between Dizaster and Edd Abbas is the anti-Black racism common in both the US 
and Lebanon, through the Afro-diasporic vehicle of battle rap. 


Chyno, the league organizer and himself an active rapper in Beirut, Knew this kind of racist 
performance was a distinct possibility back in 2015, having followed Dizaster and the 
larger US and Anglophone Canadian battle rap scenes for over a decade. Ultimately, 
Dizaster's ability to increase visibility for The Arena led Chyno to work with him, several 
times now. Each time, Chyno tells me, Dizaster has performed for free. The videos have on 
average ten to fifteen times more views than any of the Arena’s other videos, around 
400,000. Dizaster stands to make inroads with a local crowd, a crowd for whom his English 
material may have been inaccessible, by playing to racist stereotypes that solidify his own 
Lebanese belonging despite his diasporic past. His anglophone fans get to see him as an 
“authentic” Arab, having heard his opponents’ bars that fall back on staid stereotypes of 
prayer rugs and terrorism. He can also lay claim to having founded battle rap in the Middle 
East, credit which organizer Chyno graciously grants him. Edd wants to support Chyno’s 
project to build battle rap leagues in the Middle East. Because we have missed each other 
in Beirut the last few times | was there, | have not spoken with Edd about the rap battle, but 
| know he has a penchant for competition and enjoys displaying his artistry. He also stands 
to gain from the publicity of appearing in a rap battle video with Dizaster. Ultimately, 
however, he gets caught up as a foil to Dizaster’s anti-Black bars, without an opportunity 
to respond in the one-round battle. 


Subjugating Blackness into the Nation: Rap 
Videos from Benghazi 


About halfway into his 2018 music video ” Lzshie” (“Our Area”), Libyan rapper Double Y 
drops the following lines as he gestures to two men in the background, one lighter-skinned 
and one darker-skinned: “we've got the whites and the n***as / look, we've got no 
racism"Z The rapper's point, somewhat unexpected thus far in the song, is to include the 
supposed lack of racism as one among many positive qualities of his neighborhood, the al- 
Hada‘iq district of Benghazi. These lines and accompanying gesture, as they map US- 
American racial categories in English onto Libyan subjects, fail to hold up Double Y's claim 
but instead provide a clue as to how Libyan artists conceive of and instrumentalize race 
and racism within the structures and aesthetics of hip-hop. Here, | want to try to illustrate 
this by examining in more depth two recent music videos by major Libyan rappers from 
Benghazi. Although this short piece cannot attend to the complexities of race in Libyan 
society, the contours relevant here can be briefly related as follows. The imposed colonial 
borders of the modern nation-state of Libya include Black and non-Black indigenous 
peoples, all of whom were discursively constructed as “non-Libyan” through forty years of 
totalitarian Arab nationalist rule and propaganda (despite a phase of shallow pan- 
Africanism). Additionally, other groups of Black people are present in Libya, either due to 
recent migration and human trafficking towards Europe or as a result of the early modern 
trans-Saharan slave trade. General media as well as popular discourse in the country tend 
to conflate categories such as African, Black, and non-Libyan with the result that 
Blackness and Libyanness are often juxtaposed. 


In 2017, Ahmed Alshafee returned to the hip hop scene after a year-long absence with a 
new music video. His previous songs, in which he rapped about the disastrous effects of 
unemployment, or general disenchantment after the 2011 Libyan revolution, could be 
characterized as a type of Libyan conscious rap. “Kish,” though, was a marked shift in his 
aesthetic and content.® Like many of his videos, it is set in al-Kish, a poorer neighborhood 


adjacent to downtown Benghazi. But here, instead of the run-down buildings and 
abandoned warehouses of al-Kish forming the backdrop to a discussion of social issues, 
they are intended to provide a “gangsta” aesthetic for the video. As Alshafee, shirtless in a 
video for the first time, raps lines in partial English such as “n***a, I’m a gangsta, gangsta, 
gangsta / thug life, watch out don't forget it" surrounded by his (also shirtless) posse 
bearing various weapons, deadly turf battles are depicted via intercut scenes.2 Full of 
posturing, tough-looking, weapon-brandishing young men, the song—as its (English) 
chorus “Kish, my hood, my city" declares— mainly consists of Alshafee bragging about the 
toughness and masculinity which characterizes both himself and his neighborhood. 
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Figure 2. Rapper Ahmed Alshafee (center with baseball bat) and his posse in the video for “Kish” (2017). 


Yet it is not so much Alshafee’s lyrics which create a feeling of a tough or violent part of 
town, but rather the visuals, in particular the racial composition, and actions, of his posse, 
comprised mostly Black Libyans who brandish weapons in the background or participate in 
turf battles. As the song ends and the beat fades out, individual members of his posse are 
highlighted as they attempt to perform a type of tough masculinity by flashing weapons 
and polishing knives.!° Of these, all except one are Black. The visual message is rather 
clear: Alshafee is drawing upon an association—partially derived from Western hip hop—of 
Blackness with gangs and urban violence in order to achieve his desired “gangsta” 
aesthetic. Indeed, “Kish” is probably to be counted among the first Libyan “gangsta” rap 
videos: Nevertheless, other Libyan rappers who | have interviewed find “Kish” rather 
unconvincing—Alshafee's sudden turn to an exaggerated performance of masculinity 
linked with employment of racial stereotypes comes across as disingenuous to those 
familiar with his background and previous rap interests. Interestingly, the aesthetic of 
"Kish" seems to be something Alshafee could only accomplish by instrumentalizing his 
posse of mostly Black Libyan men. 


Around the same time, MC Swat, one of the most important figures in Libyan rap since the 
2011 revolution, released a music video entirely different in tone and substance. In 
"Mei!" (“Exploitation”), his last production in Libya before fleeing across the 
Mediterranean due to death threats,!! MC Swat angrily takes on the corruption, 
assassinations, kidnappings and other social ills which have plagued Libya in the past few 


years.!2 Laying out a litany of the average Libyan’'s suffering, MC Swat sums it all up in the 
chorus: 


Exploitation! Killing, killing, and exhaustion! Igiwtle Ges iS Jail 


Libyans’ sustenance flows away and their blood . ze 
becomes halal JM> Led dodgy ols alll 53) 
abs) JULY 9 Glaze Yl 


Rape and murder, kidnapping and killing ‘Jus8lg 


Jo3> 8 roall al aia 


Just another day in the life of a Libyan lacy 


Exploitation! JY aiul 


J 
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Figure 3. MC Swat is assassinated by a hit man hired by other Libyans in the video for “Istighlal” (2017). 


The visuals interspersed with MC Swat rapping tell a story that runs parallel to the song's 
lyrics. The opening skit depicts a non-Black man walking into an auto shop, where he asks 
a mechanic working beneath a car about some unfinished business. The mechanic 
responds in perfect Libyan Arabic before sliding out from under the car, at which point the 
first man notices that the mechanic is Black and mockingly asks him {Gul jw J suas (“Oh, 
so you're Libyan?”) before giving him an ID and some cash and leaving."2 As the story 
progresses via intercut scenes, we learn that the mechanic has been commissioned to 
carry out a hit on MC Swat himself. And sure enough, after he delivers the last verse, MC 
Swat is shown being shot point-blank by the mechanic and left to die in the street. 


While the song itself provides a valid and well-received criticism of highly relevant 
problems, and the lyrics do not discuss race, the visual narrative culminating in the 
assassination of MC Swat provides a layer of commentary on Blackness in Libya. The 
introductory scene seems at first to be almost sympathetic in its depiction of a common 


experience of Black Libyans—that of not being taken as Libyan even while speaking 
perfect Libyan Arabic. Read generously, this part, taken in the context of the song as a 
whole (which is a criticism of Libyans killing and otherwise hurting each other), could 
perhaps be a sort of roundabout way in which MC Swat is actually affirming the Black 
mechanic's Libyanness. While MC Swat blames those who kill, kidnap, and exploit for 
Libya’s ills, he nowhere states that such people are not Libyan. Yet, this video does not 
provide any positive depictions of Blackness in a Libyan context. In fact, the mechanic’s 
role as a hit man is parallel to a broader negative stereotype in Libya: that of Black African 
men as pro-regime mercenaries ( 14.(4833,. Furthermore, this particular character 
assassinates not only a major rapper, but one who is associated closely with the ideals of 
the revolution. In addition, in the second interlude, the mechanic and his interlocutor both 
use an Arabic anti-Black slur (su.¢) in such a way that suggests only depictions of social 
reality rather than critique. The arc of the visual narrative then simply feeds into the 
stereotype of Black men in Libya as non-Libyan, as well as their direct association with 
violence through their availability as hitmen. Correspondingly, the targeting of MC Swat by 
a Black hitman in the video is perhaps a way of further bolstering MC Swat’s own 
authenticity as a rapper insofar as it reflects actual threats against him which caused his 
flight from Libya to Europe, positions him as a potential victim of such hitmen, and even 
channels gun violence against major US-American rappers. 


Returning to Double Y's song with which we began, we can note that though his intention 
is to depict racial harmony in his neighborhood, his lines in fact do just the opposite by 
enforcing racial categories which separate non-Black Libyans from Black Libyans, whom 
he refers to as “whites” and “n***as," respectively. Though these are not racial categories 
commonly used in Libyan discourse, and the n-word is problematically adopted here as 
part of the overall aesthetic of globalized hip-hop, these lines still gesture to issues of race 
in Libya. A separation of non-Black and Black Libyans is possible for Double Y because 
Blackness is held to be incompatible with Libyanness. As shown by both Ahmed Alshafee's 
“Kish” and MC Swat's “Exploitation,” Blackness can be instrumentalized visually to provide 
the violent masculinity desired by two rappers as both “gangsta” aesthetic and the social 
context within which they perform their music. 


Closing 


In both the Lebanese rap battle and the Libyan music videos, Blackness is mobilized 
discursively and aesthetically to reinforce the boundaries of belonging to a national 
identity. In these mobilizations there are, of course, striking tensions. Hip hop is a set of 
Afro-diasporic forms of cultural expression with historical ties to Black liberation in the US. 
In many instances around the world, including in the Middle East and North Africa, hip hop 
has provided a generic ground for expressions of revolution and struggle in crucial 
historical moments. At the same time, as we have described, these musical genres can 
also be repurposed antithetically to bolster pre-existing colorism or anti-Blackness. 
Masculinity plays a role in these moves. In the Lebanese context, Dizaster's refusal of 
Edd's Lebaneseness via racist battle rap “bars” impugning his Blackness and ejecting him 
from the nation is just such a repurposing, one done through a hypermasculine physical 
and vocal gestures. In the Libyan context, Blackness is in fact incorporated into the nation, 
but with a hard boundary separating it from being included within what is “Libyan” and, 
often, as in the videos of Anmed Alshafee and MC Swat, as a prop to express a violent 
masculinity. By considering these two contexts and examples together, we not only point 


to those racial formations as they exist prior to the Libyan or Lebanese use of globalized 
media, in particular the adoption of hip hop as a musical and performance genre. Rather, 
we have sought to illustrate how localized understandings of color or race can prove so 
powerful that they can overtake the globalized forms of expressive culture, severing them 
from their original meanings and fusing them instead to local grammars of race or racism. 
Our message, then, is that scholars must attend to these twists and turns, as genres like 
hip hop course from context to context so that we can better reckon with the—seemingly 
contradictory—messages they carry along the way. 


Notes 


1. This section appears below. Edd Abbas and Dizaster, “Edd + Dizaster, excerpt 1,” posted by Chris 
Nickell, YouTube video, 0:24, https://youtu.be/QWjPD4hOst4 < https://youtu.be/QWjPD4hOst4> . 














2. Edd Abbas and Dizaster, “Edd + Dizaster, excerpt 2," posted by Chris Nickell, YouTube video, 
0:36, https://youtu.be/rZWtINgnGyA < https://youtu.be/rZWtINgnGyA> . 








3. Edd Abbas and Dizaster, “Edd + Dizaster, excerpt 3," posted by Chris Nickell, YouTube video, 
0:58, https://youtu.be/ZUlly7yd5cU < https://youtu.be/ZUlly7yd5cU> . 








These gestural elements can be seen in the following excerpt. Edd Abbas and Dizaster, “Edd + 


Dizaster, excerpt 4," posted by Chris Nickell, YouTube video, 0:25, 
https://youtu.be/7DXGMzw_auB8 < https://youtu.be/7DXGMzw_au8> . 














. The Druze are an ethno-religious group mostly concentrated in the Levant, distinct from both 
Shi‘i and Sunni Islam, and one of the state-recognized sects of Lebanon's post-Civil War power- 
sharing government. 


. See Marc D. Perry, “Global Black Self-fashionings: Hip Hop as Diasporic Space,” /dentities: Global 
Studies in Culture and Power 15, no. 6 (2008): 635-664. 


. This part of the music video appears at https://youtu.be/_L-86jedSac?t=116 < 
https://youtu.be/_L-86jedSac?t=116> .: 














Code-switches to English are denoted by italics here. 4s)9.2ic is the term we have translated as 
“racism” in this context, though it bears mentioning that it has a broader meaning of “prejudice” 
or “chauvinism” and is often used in those ways across the Arabic-speaking world, for instance 
to describe the nationalist sentiment of some Lebanese nationals against Palestinian refugees 
and Syrian migrant workers, or for example in Libya to describe a range of sentiments such as 
eastern/western regionalism or anti-Amazigh discrimination. Double Y, “Double Y Mantegna 2018 


liighie slg bs," posted by Shehab Sky ys, YouTube video, 4:14, https://youtu.be/_L-86jedSac. 


8. Ahmed Alshafee, “Kish,” posted by Holm Institution, July 18, 2017, YouTube video, 3:49, 
https://youtu.be/RDr6UHz1eu4 < https://youtu.be/RDr6UHz1leu4> . 














9. "Kish", at 1:11, https://youtu.be/RDr6UHz1eu4?t=71 < https://youtu.be/RDr6UHz1eu4?t=71> . 
This is one of a few switches into English including the main line of its chorus. 








10. “Kish”, at 2:35, https://youtu.be/RDr6UHz1eu4?t=165 < https://youtu.be/RDr6UHz1eu4?t=165> . 


11. See Mary Fitzgerald, “It Shows How Desperate the Situation Has Become’: The Rapper who Fled 
Libya,” October 2, 2017, Guardian, https://www.theguardian.com/global- 
development/2017/oct/02/desperate-situation-rapper-who-fled-libya-mc-swat < 
https://www.theguardian.com/global-development/2017/oct/02/desperate-situation-rapper- 
who-fled-libya-mc-swat> and Dario Sabaghi, “From Outspoken Rapper to Refugee, the 
Turbulent Life of MC Swat,” February 19, 2018, Middle East Eye, 
https://www.middleeasteye.net/features/outspoken-rapper-refugee-turbulent-life-mc-swat < 
https://www.middleeasteye.net/features/outspoken-rapper-refugee-turbulent-life-mc-swat> . 

















12. “MC SWAT - Istighlal" posted by i film, April 17, 2017, YouTube video, 6:15, 
https://youtu.be/apKxg1MoN-U < https://youtu.be/apKxgi1moN-U> . Note that the included 
subtitles are often incorrect, especially as regards American slang (even going so far as to 
incorrectly equate various Libyan Arabic terms with the English n-word). 








13. “MC SWAT - /stighlal" posted by i film, April 17, 2017, 6:15, at 0:24 to 1:50. 


14. It is widely held that in 2011 Qaddafi did in fact bring in mercenaries from other African countries 
to help control the protests and subsequent all-out fighting. The subsequent association of Black 
Africans in general with non-Libyan mercenaries resulted in violence towards a number of Black 
men in Libya, Libyan and non-Libyan alike. 
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ABSTRACT The imaging of Africans in Turkey is indicative of the extant register of 
cultural understanding in the Turkish popular imagination regarding the imaginability, 
knowability, and understandability of Black form represented. In Turkish popular 
culture, the figures of the arap baci, baci kalfa, and dadi index this register. This 
essay takes the representation of Africans on Turkish popular television through the 
combined usage of blackface-like and drag-like techniques to configure the figures 
of the arap baci, baci kalfa, and dadi and juxtaposes it against the material ways 
Turks of African descent have found to figure themselves within the public sphere. 
This juxtaposition demonstrates how Blackness and Black form are not perennial 
processes but rather constructed measures that come into relief. 
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On a crisp January 20, 2009, across the United States, innumerable inauguration day 
revelries took place. The celebration at the Lincoln memorial boasted over 400,000 
attendees, and the inauguration itself was the most attended in United States history. The 
President of the United States of America was a Black man, and his name was Barack 
Obama. 


These celebrations were not confined by border or by time. One month after the forty- 
fourth president of the United States was sworn in, 5,252 miles away from Washington 
D.C., on the Aegean coast of Turkey, a humble yet fervent series of celebrations were also 
taking place. Starting February 7, and ending February 9, 2009, the Afrikalilar Kultur ve 
Dayanisma Dernegi (Afro-Turk Culture and Solidarity Organization, or AKDD) gathered 
together to commemorate Barack Obama's election. Though the féte did not receive much 
attention from the Turkish national news, one outlet did cover the event. According to a 
report offered by the Turkish Journal’s Mugla correspondent Kenan Girbuz, signs that 
read “Afro Tirkler Seni Cok Seviyor" and “Seni Mudla‘da Bekliyoruz"— “Afro-Turks Love 
Barack Obama" and “We Await You in Mugla”—were hung up on the insides and outsides 
of the restaurant. 





< https://csalateral.org/wp/wp-content/uploads/2021/01/IMAGE_ONE_OPPOSING-Bam- 
Willoughby.png> 


A member of the Mugla branch of the Afro-Turk Culture and Solidarity Organization smiles in front of a 
partial cut of the sign reading “We Wait You in Mugla.” 
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< https://csalateral.org/wp/wp-content/uploads/2021/01/IMAGE_TWO_OPPOSING-Bam- 
Willoughby.png> 








Members of the Mugla branch of the Afro-Turk Culture and Solidarity Organization stand in the outside 
holding a sign that reads “Afro Turkler Seni Cok Seviyor,” which translates to “Afro-Turks Love You Very 
Much.” These words are placed next to a smiling image of Barack Obama. 


Gurbuz's report offers a slight glimpse into the complex ways Turks of African descent 
simultaneously tie themselves to Turkey and distance themselves from Turkey. His report 
revealed how Turks of African descent imagine themselves as both of Turkey and of 
“elsewhere”—of Africa and of Turkey. 


In this article, | begin with background on African diaspora scholarship and the nominative 
challenge of identifying and naming an African diasporic community that sits outside of the 
traditional purview of the transatlantic slave trade, the primary orbit of African diaspora 
scholarship. | then move into an analysis of slavery in the Ottoman Empire and how slavery 
figures into the public and private iterations of African presence in Ottoman Turkey as well 


as contemporary Turkey. Finally | conclude with a look at the new rituals and rites that have 
been established by the same communities with which | open to frame this article in order 
to celebrate themselves as Turkish people who are of African descent and articulate their 
own vocabulary of what it means to be African descended in Turkey. 


Situating African Diasporas in Post-Ottoman 
Turkey 


Recent decades have seen a rise in scholarship that has been centered on exceeding the 
limitations of geographies, nation-state boundaries, and ethnic and linguistic differences 
to answer questions of the African diaspora. This scholarship has predominantly focused 
on the transatlantic slave trade and as such has established a link between Black identity 
and the African continent. This assumes an a priori “Black”-ness identifiable irrespective of 
the contexts within which the individuals are situated. While such a connection is not 
inherently harmful, engaging the geographically specific socio-cultural and historical 
factors that discursively construct “Blackness” or “Black” bodies within nation-state 
contexts exposes the specificity of how identity emerges. The representations of Turks of 
African descent within the context of the Turkish nation-state provides one such example. 
In this, both the representations that Afro-Turks they themselves make—as in the Afro- 
Turk Culture and Solidarity Organization's meeting house above—as well as those 
caricatures made of them in mainstream Turkish popular culture are relevant. Despite the 
efforts of Aegean African Turkish communities and foreign researchers, dominant Turkish 
discourse continues to narrate the presence of “Africans” within Turkey only in terms of 
recent immigration. 


It would be incorrect to assert that the history of Turks of African origin begins and ends 
with slavery. The point is not to make visible the connection between Turks of African 
origin and slavery. Rather it is to emphasize that the enslavement of African peoples 
operates as a framework within societies for which slavery was a regular practice. This 
metric continues to be the standard frame by which subjects of African descent are 
remembered. Within the field of Ottoman Studies, the vast majority of literature concerning 
slavery in the Ottoman empire has focused on Janissaries and Mamluks—slave soldiers 
taken from the Balkans and the Caucasus through the fourteenth century.! Africans 
enslaved in this realm, beyond the occasional Janissary, were the Ethiopian eunuchs used 
by the sultan to guard the harem.2 Research regarding slavery that is not focused on the 
sultan’s domestic sphere has focused on the Circassian and Georgian slaves, largely 
young women, that were brought into the Ottoman Empire by slave dealers for “service” in 
urban elite harems.2 Analyses of the enslavement of Africans and their forced relocation 
that did not pertain to the sultan’s personal army or personal harem are far less abundant. 


Another factor that complicates research into the presence of African slaves in the context 
of Turkey compared with the transatlantic slave trade is that the Ottoman Empire was 
organized according to a framework known as the millet system, which guaranteed the 
protection of non-Muslim groups by the sultan. This system allowed non-Muslim groups to 
continue practicing their own religious rites without having to convert. Religion was the 
primary metric of identification within the Ottoman Empire and subjects were labeled 
according to religion rather than to origin. In Ottoman archives, Africans also appear 
according to their religious association rather than their place of origin or race. Such 


archival documentation is unheard of within African diaspora scholarship of the 
transatlantic. In that context, subjectivation occurred through place of origin. Esma 
Durug6énil notes that since “African Ottomans and African Turks were considered Muslims 
and Turks, respectively, they are, virtually statistically nonexistent in the official 
demographic records of the Empire and the later Republic.”4 


Thus, it is incredibly difficult to trace enslaved Africans within the Ottoman world. Sparse 
research and data pieced together by various Ottoman historians offer an estimated 
sixteen thousand to eighteen thousand men and women who were forcibly transported 
into the Ottoman Empire each year during much of the nineteenth century.2 All forms of 
slavery in the Ottoman world were abolished at the end of the nineteenth century.® 


Semantic Figurations of Blackness 


Even though the presence of Africans in the Ottoman Empire is not a particularly 
constitutive part of the Turkish national historiography, the fact remains that Turks of 
African descent are embodied vestiges of this history. One key element of this 
embodiment are the semantic designations that have emerged throughout history to refer 
to those that are considered, for lack of a better term, as “something” “African.” Such 
terms are siyah, zenci, and arap. Siyah and zenci operate as derogatory terms that 
specifically refer to the color black (siyah) and black-skinnedness (zenci). Arap on the 
other hand means Arab. These three terms are often used interchangeably. The distance 
in meaning between black as a physical color and arap as a group classification—which 
holds no bearing on the histories of these particular bodies—prevents siyah, zenci, and 
arap from collapsing into a singularly defined racially “Black” category—despite their so- 
called positions as people of the African Diaspora. 


Recognizing the mobilization of these terms in everyday life helps to illuminate that there is 
a linguistic and social awareness of phenotypic particularity among subjects within the 
Turkish nation-state despite a cultural amnesia around how these subjects might have 
already been incorporated into the national and historical body. In the next section, | 
provide a visual analysis of three figures performed on Turkish television: Arap Baci, Dadi, 
and Baci Kalfa, as examples of how the semantic designations used to identify Africa in the 
Turkish imagination renders itself visible in Turkish popular culture. 


Arap baci, dadi, and baci kalfa all refer to specifically gendered work titles which referred 
to enslaved, as well as manumitted Ottoman African women who were put to work as 
domestic workers. The word baci directly translates to “sister” and the word kalfa loosely 
translates to “journeyman.” Together, the words baci and kalfa refer to a type of “sister” or 
“auntie” figure that took care of domestic tasks and chores within Ottoman homes. 
Similarly the the title dadi translates to “aunt.” 


Arap Baci, Dadi, and Baci Kalfa 


In 2016, the Turkish cleaning supply company Vissmate released a commercial promoting 
the sale of their Dogal Sivi Arap Sabunu (Natural Liquid Soft Soap). The commercial is a 
thirty-second conversation between an off-camera voice and an arap baci. Vissmate’s 


Arap Baci is played by Turkish actor Alper Can Aydin. When not costumed to signify the 
Arap Baci, Aydin’s hair is loose-textured and grey. His body is round and fat and his skin 
very light brown. To become Vissmate’s Arap Baci, he is covered in what appears to be 
dark brown—almost black—paint. A black skirt, blue floral button-up, and stockings drape 
his body. On his head he wears an afro-style wig. 


Images of Turkish actor Alper Can Aydin 
dressed as “Arap Baci” in Vissmate’s 
2016 commercial. 


The commercial opens with the off-screen voice saying, “We asked Arap Baci.” As the 
camera focuses, Aydin's Arap Baci can be heard responding, “If you didn't ask me who 
would you ask, my child? Soft soap is ‘our’ business.” Aydin then opens the top of the soap 
and inhales deeply, grinning widely as the fumes reach his nose. As he stares at the 
camera he blinks excessively acting, in a way, that almost seems to suggest that although 
he is obviously an actor within a commercial who has been hired to act out a part ina 
commercial, his character is somehow naive, unaware, and has no prior acting skills. His 
affectations are exaggerated and his voice particularly high. Unmoving from her position 
on the couch, Vissmate's Arap Baci is rooted in the home. She is both domestic and 
domesticated. Her endearing reference to the off-camera voice as “my child” suggests 
that she is everyone’s mother. The Ottoman classical music playing in the background 
contrasts the contemporary position from which the viewers are meant to look, fixing Arap 
Baci in an always already Ottoman past. This commercial and its construction of Arab Baci 
presents a cogent visual example of the ways in which blackness in Turkey is imagined. 


During Ramadan of 2015, the show Zeyrek ile Ceyrek appeared on Turkish national 
television for the first time. The twenty-nine part series characterized as an “absurdist 
Turkish comedy” by its producers was pushed as a spin-off of the famous Turkish 
television series Filinta. Where Filinta follows the stalwart police officer Filinta Mustafa 
around nineteenth-century Istanbul as he investigates crimes and falls in love with the 
daughter of his arch nemesis, Zeyrek ile Ceyrek zooms in on the lives of Filinta’s less adroit 


colleagues Zeyrek and Ceyrek. In the tenth episode of the series, Zeyrek and Ceyrek’'s 
brother-in-law Sefik develops a crush on a young woman in town by the name of Gulhan. 
Sefik approaches her in an effort to court her, but much to his chagrin he finds that Gulhan 
is completely uninterested. Sefik thus devises a plan to convince Gulhan that she and Sefik 
are meant to be. Upon hearing that Gulhan’s family is looking to hire new house help, Sefik 
decides to disguise himself as a potential employee, go to Gulhan’s house, and apply for 
the position with her family. He gets the job. What is of particular interest to my analysis 
here is the visual signification that Sefik selects for deception. 


Images of Onur Yaprakci playing the part of 
Sefik appears wearing blackface and 
women’s clothing, dressed as Baci Kalfa. 


Onur Yaprakci plays the part of Sefik. Like the actor Alper Can Adyin in the Vissmate soap 
commercial, Yaprakci’s complexion is a very light brown. His body is large, his hair a dark 
brunette. Onur Yaprakci, playing the part of Sefik, disguising himself within the reality of 
the show as a baci kalfa by painting himself with dark brown (almost black) makeup, 
padding his stomach to create an enlarged belly, putting on a wig, and covering his head 
with a headscarf. Sefik spends the entirety of the episode trying to avoid detection as 
Sefik. | will focus here on the opening scene wherein the viewer is introduced to Sefik as 
Baci Kalfa. It is of particular interest for two reasons. First, it is the scene where Gulhan's 
family is also introduced to Sefik (disguised as Baci Kalfa). Secondly, in the background of 
the scene sits another Baci Kalfa. However, within the realm of the show, this secondary 
background Baci Kalfa is not “fake” or “pretending” as Sefik is even though she is played 
by a male actor. 


The scene opens with Gulhan’'s brother asking the disguised Sefik, “Where do you see 
yourself in ten years?” The camera shifts to a dark, almost tar black, matronly Sefik. He 
wears a white scarf atop his head and a white blouse underneath a large blue sweater. He 
looks back at Gulhan’s family and responds, “Mutfakta, banyoda, odlarada, yani temizlik ve 
yemegin oldu her yerde efendim” (In the kitchen, in the restroom, in the bedroom. Or 


rather, wherever there is cleaning to be done or food to be made). The interview continues. 
Gulhan’‘s sister asks, “You are stranded on a deserted island. What three things do you 
have with you?” Sefik's Baci Kalfa responds, “Bir tane mandira alirim sit ve sUt mamulleri 
icin. Bir de firin. Eh ekmeksiz olmaz neticede” (A cow for milk, milk products, and an oven. 
After all you can’t be without bread). Sefik in disguise goes on to add another oven as her 
final item because you could “never be without too much bread.” Gulhan’s family, delighted 
by Sefik's responses, urges Gulhan’s younger sister to show the old Baci Kalfa the door. 
The Baci Kalfa on her way out is also played by a male actor in women's clothes, body 
padded with pillows and painted black. But unlike Sefik, within the realm of the show, that 
baci kalfa is presumably “real” whereas Sefik is merely in disguise. Therefore the 
displacement of the previous Baci Kalfa and subsequent replacement with Sefik's disguise 
suggests that a Baci Kalfa's authenticity lies in her capacity to perform a complete 
domesticity. Gulhan’s family delights in the fact that, in ten years Sefik’s Baci Kalfa sees 
herself in the kitchen, in the bedroom. She occupies a domesticity that projects itself into 
the future. Her domesticity is always already ready to be in service. This example is 
different than the first in that it exaggerates the Arap Baci performance of satisfaction and 
contentment by being connected to the home. While in the first example, the Baci Kalfa 
holds in her hands a household cleaning product and demonstrates sustained expertise 
regarding household cleaning, this Baci Kalfa is accepted because her spectacle of service 
renders her more real, tying a humanization of her blackness to her domestic availability. 


The third and final object under my analysis is the Dadi figure embodied in a 2013 


commercial released by the candy company Eti Benim O. The commercial itself is 35 
seconds long. 


Images of Dadi and the unnamed woman 
character discuss who will eat the Eti Benim O. 


It opens with a shot of a portly figure wearing a dark green dress, a white apron, anda 
white scarf. The figure’s body is a dark black color that does not quite seem real. The 


figure is humming, dusting a table in what appears to be a living room. A voice is heard off 
screen calling out to the figure. “Dadi!” it says. The voice turns into a young woman 
carrying a packet of Eti Benim O, approaching from some off-screen hallway. Upon arriving 
at the door to the living room, the young woman pauses, and says to the figure we can now 
understand as Dadi, “Oylesine mutsuzum ki, seninle paylasmam lazim” (I am sad that | 
have to share with you). She eats a piece of candy. Moving into the living room, the young 
woman approaches the Dadi figure. The Dadi attempts to reach for the candy but the 
young woman quickly pulls it away. The Dadi cries out in a familiarly high voice, reminding 
the young woman that she promised to share her Eti Benim O with her that day, asking 
“dadi,gel bugtn de benimo’mu paylasayim dedin mi ha?” The young woman refuses. In 
exasperation the Dadi figure drops onto the couch, wiping her forehead and crying out 
“Yoo bu benim alinyazim!"” (Oh, this is my destiny). As she wipes her forehead, a streak of 
black paint comes off, revealing light brown—almost white—skin underneath. For the 
remainder of the commercial, the Dadi figure chases the young woman around the living 
room trying to obtain a piece of candy but is continuously denied. 


This exchange between the Dadi and the young woman reveals the power dynamics at 
play in everyday blackness in Turkey that | have been examining. The young woman enters 
the commercial from off screen. However, for the duration of the commercial, the Dadi 
figure is confined to the living room. The young woman continuously denies the Dadi 
access to the Eti Benim O candy even though she had apparently promised to share. In 
this way, the Eti Benim O becomes a stand-in for pleasures that lie outside of the domestic 
sphere at the same time that the young woman who brings the candy becomes a stand in 
for those who are presumed to be deserving of those pleasures, carrying the power to 
grant or deny access to it. The Dadi figure is denied the pleasure of the Eti Benim O until 
the very end, muttering even that such a position is her “destiny.” She is confined to the 
domestic sphere and it is from this sphere only that she is to derive her pleasure. That the 
Dadi figure wipes off some of her own coloring as part of the commercial suggests that 
what makes the Dadi believable as a Dadi within the realm of this scene, is not confined to 
her costuming. The wig, the dark green dress, the white scarf and apron, the dark black 
body paint, the high voice, and the large padding on the body all animate her as the Dadi. 
They also animate her position as one fixed to the domicile, as the duster. The one that can 
be teased with gifts that are never given is what authenticates her as the Dadi. This 
portrayal of the Dadi figure underscores how Africa and Blackness are made visible in the 
public sphere despite being rendered invisible in the private historical imagination. 


Given that the characters of Arap Baci, Baci Kalfa, and Dadi are all referents that emerged 
out of an Ottoman history of enslaved African women used as domestic laborers, it might 
be easy to say that their deployment by the soap company Vissmate, the confectioner Eti 
Benim O, and the series Zeyrek ile Ceyrek is simply a recuperation of their historicity. But 
the figurative similarities suggest something else is at play. Yes, Arap Baci, Baci Kalfa, and 
Dadi all existed historically, but the particular choices that are used to bring them to life 
within a Turkish visual landscape obliterate their capacity to operate as innocuous 
historical subjects. The Arap Baci, Baci Kalfa, and Dadi figures deployed in the sites of 
contemporary Turkish television that | have analyzed here are not enslaved African women 
used as domestic laborers. They are Turkish men clad in traditionally women’s clothes, 
adorned in wigs, and painted black. Their sole job it is to take care of the home. Their 
figuring ultimately reveals the way the Turkish popular imagination cannot make a 
feminized African figure real. She is forever a caricature whose labor makes the cleanliness 
and the order and the smooth functioning of a Turkish domestic sphere possible. 


In the first section of this article | situated a history of Africans in Turkey within a context of 
slavery. | demonstrated how Africa is left out of the common memory of Turkish history yet 
present in the everyday linguistic referents that signal a connection to the past. In the 
second section of this article | analyzed scenes from three different Turkish popular 
television programmings—two commercials and one television show. My analysis covered 
the use of gender transgression as well as the use of makeup to cake each actor's body in 
black-colored paint, in order to address how the performance of Blackness on television 
screens reveals how figures of African descended people are incorporated into the popular 
screen. By way of conclusion, | turn to a revived celebration brought to life by the living 
descendants of Ottoman Africans resettled into Turkey. This celebration opposes the 
caricatured ways Africans are incorporated into Turkish memory by being African Turks 
doing the work of reviving history. 


The Calf Festival 


The history of African enslavement in Ottoman Anatolia turned Turkish nation-state is not 
only instrumentalized by Turkish culture brokers vis-a-vis Turkish television and the multi- 
media visual space but also by living, alive, African-descended Turkish people, operating in 
their own right as history brokers. One important example of this is the revival of the Calf 
Festival. The exact time that the Calf Festival emerged is unknown but what is revealed by 
the historical record is that it was the culmination of a set small festivities practiced by 
emancipated Africans in the Ottoman Empire. On one particular Friday, the community 
would gather together and decorate a calf. They would then make their way to the 
cemetery and surround the tomb of a person by the name of Yusuf Dede. Here the 
festivities would culminate and the calf would be sacrificed, its blood collected and placed 
in pans. Each of those present at the ceremony would then dip their fingers into the pan 
and mark themselves with it.2 These activities of emancipated Africans in western Turkey 
continued uninterrupted until sometime between June 14, 1894 and April 22, 1895 when 
the governor of Izmir, Hasan Fehmi Pasha, banned the festival. The prohibition was lifted 
the next year but it marked the beginning of increased regulation and surveillance of 
communities of emancipated Africans in the Ottoman Empire. The festival was completely 
suppressed by the early twentieth century. 


In 2011, Mustafa Olpak revived the Calf Festival in his hometown of Ayvalik, on the western 
coast of Turkey. Drawing upon his own research, Olpak organized a large gathering of 
Turks of African descent as well as non-African descended peoples to partake. A series of 
internet videos document the event from each year that the festival took place from 2012 
to 2019. By reviving the festival, Mustafa Olpak mobilized the tools of what might be 
referred to as “the past” to make present his contemporary existence as simultaneously a 
Turkish subject, an African subject, and a subject in relation to others making meaning for 
themselves within a particular nation state. The Calf Festival, as a spiritual practice, as a 
ritual, as a rite, breaches time and takes up space. Those Turks of African descent who 
practice, partake in their own way of establishing their relationship to Turkey—one that 
requires Turks not of African descent to confront the ways they have formulated 
understandings of who is and who isn't, what is and what isn’t, a Turkish type of thing. The 
Calf Festival works to revive not history as past but being as present by calling on the 
physical presence of Turks of African descent within a specific geography. 


Reading the Calf Festival together with the commercial representations of Arap Baci, Baci 
Kalfa, and Dadi makes two moves. It points to how the visual landscape in Turkey hinders 
African-descended Turkish people—making monsters out of real enslaved African women 
that existed within Turkish history, on the one hand. On the other hand, at the same time, 
this history is being leveraged by Turks of African descent to bring themselves into 
presence within the Turkish popular imagination. The visual is a powerful place for Turks of 
African descent to display themselves and create themselves. It is a site of invention and 
reconstitution. The nuance in the visual rendering of these caricatured figures is 
understandable only within the specificity of this historical context. It behooves African 
diaspora scholarship to value this site of identity formation. As | have demonstrated here, 
discussions of Blackness outside of the context of the transatlantic slave trade provide 
invaluable foils to mechanisms of identity production—such as race—that are often 
considered already fully understood. Where we think Blackness is certain and fact, the 
proliferation of idioms of Blackness allow us opportunities to see otherwise. 


Notes 


1. Both Mamluks and Janissaries were slave soldiers but emerge in distinct times and places. The 
Janissaries were an institution implemented within the Ottoman Empire in the early fourteenth 
century under the reign of Murad | and were comprised of an elite cadre of young Christian boys 
—primarily from the Balkans—forcibly removed from their families and educated within Janissary 
academies. This sort of slavery can be named slavery that was put in service of the sultan. 
Mamluk slaves predate the fourteenth century but both forms were abolished by the end of the 
seventeenth century. Ehud R. Toledano and Y. Hakan Erdem, Suskun Ve Yokmus¢asina Islam 
Ortadogusu’nda Kélelik Baglari (istanbul: Bilgi Universitesi Yayinlar!, 2007). 


2. George Junne, The Black Eunuchs Of The Ottoman Empire (London: |. B. Tauris, 2016). 


3. By the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the Balkan wars made it increasingly more 
difficult to draw Circassian and Georgian slaves into the Ottoman Empire. This resulted in a 
decrease in Circassian slaves as well as an increase in enslaved Africans being brought into the 
Ottoman Empire. Ehud R. Toledano, As /f Silent and Absent: Bonds of Enslavement in the Islamic 
Middle East (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2007). 


4. Esma Durugonil, “The Invisibility of Turks of African Origin and the Construction of Turkish 
Cultural Identity: The Need for a New Historiography,” Journal of Black Studies, 33/3 (January 
2003): 289, based on Giinver Gunes, “Kélelikten Ozgiirluge: Izmir'de Zenciler Ve Zenci Fokloru” 
Toplumsal Tarih 62 (1999): 4—10. 


5. Toledano, As /f Silent and Absent. 


6. As mentioned above, the past ten years have seen a rise in scholarship bringing the history of 
Africans in the Ottoman Empire into public discourse. Scholars such as Ceyda Karamursel, 
Aysegll Kayagil, and Michael Ferguson have led the charge in this regard. Ceyda 
Karamursel, “The Uncertainties of Freedom: The Second Constitutional Era and the End of 
Slavery in the Late Ottoman Empire,” Journal of Women’s History 28, no. 3 (2016): 138-161; 
Aysegil Kayagil, “Vocabularies of (In) Visibilities: (Re) Making the Afro-Turk Identity,” Antropologia 
7, no. 1 (2020): 1-22; and Michael Ferguson, “White Turks, Black Turks, and Negroes: The Politics 
of Polarization,” Jadaliyya, June 29, 2013, https://www.jadaliyya.com/Details/28868. 


7. Michael Ferguson, The African Presence in Late Ottoman Izmir and Beyond (PhD diss., McGill 
University, 2014). 
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ABSTRACT Much of the rhetoric around racism and racialized discrimination in 
Israel centers on Israeli Jewish treatment of Palestinians. However, an examination of 
the experience of Mizrahi Jews can also be instructive as to the ways that racism and 
white supremacy function within Israel—through a privileging of Ashkenazi Jews, 
whose experiences are used to define the contemporary Israeli Jewish experience. 
For example, Israeli Jewish artist of Yemeni descent Leor Grady’s work addresses the 
marginalization, erasure, and exile of Yemeni Mizrahi Jews in Israel. In his video work 
Eye and Heart, Grady highlights how, in its absorption into Israeli folk dance, 
traditional Yemeni dance has been uprooted from its site of origination and 
"whitewashed." Through a discussion of this work and others alongside which it was 
shown in the exhibition Natural Worker, | argue that Grady’s articulation of the co- 
option of Yemeni culture by the dominant Ashkenazi (white) Israeli mainstream 
demonstrates how racialization plays out in the cultural realm of Israel. This method 
of privileging whiteness can be seen in the Israeli co-option of other Mizrahi and 
Palestinian cultural elements, such as couscous, hummus, and Arabic words such as 
"yalla." This examination of Grady’s work allows for an understanding of how this 
privileging of whiteness functions within the Jewish Israeli context. 


KEYWORDS - art, cultural appropriation, Israel, Middle East, Mizrahi, racism 





Much of the rhetoric around racialized discrimination in Israel centers on Israeli Jewish 
treatment of Palestinians. These divisions between Israeli Jews and Palestinians are often 
rooted in an imaginary homogenous Israeli Jewish population in opposition to a distinctly 
“other,” and equally homogenous, Palestinian population read as different racially (Arab), 
religiously (Muslim, despite a significant Christian population), and culturally (through an 
Orientalist lens). However, an examination of the experience of Mizrahi! Jews can be 
instructive as to the ways that racism and Zionist white supremacy function within Jewish 
Israeli society—through a hegemonic Israeli Jewish identity rooted in Ashkenazi2 
identification and experiences.? As sociologist Ronit Lentin has demonstrated, Israel’s 
settler colonialism is implemented in a racialized fashion both with regard to the 
Palestinians and the non-Ashkenazi/white Jewish populations across Palestine and Israel.4 
With this in mind, this article considers the video work Eye and Heart, by Israeli Jewish 
artist of Yemeni descent Leor Grady, as well as another series of works in his exhibition 
Natural Worker. These works address the marginalization, erasure, and exile of Yemeni 
Mizrahi Jews in Israel. In the video work, Grady highlights how, in its absorption into Israeli 
folk dance, traditional Yemeni dance has been uprooted from its site of origination and 
“whitewashed.” Considered alongside other works in the exhibition, Grady makes clear 
how this cultural appropriation fits into a broader Israeli erasure of the Yemeni Jewish 
history and presence in Israel. While Mizrahi society in Israel has been discussed by 
scholars such as Yehouda Shenhav, and Mizrahi confrontations with Ashkenazi hegemony 


in the arts have been discussed in the context of literature and film by scholars such as 
Ammiel Alcalay, Kfir Cohen, Hannan Hever, Yochai Oppenheimer, and Ella Shohat, this 
conversation is largely absent from English-language publications on the contemporary 
fine arts.° In this article, | argue that Grady's work demonstrates the contemporary legacy 
of historical discrimination against and erasure of Yemeni Jews in Israel, and specifically 
how this discrimination manifests in culture and the arts. Eye and Heart, which features 
dance, points to the continued impact of early Zionist dance instructors and 
choreographers who instrumentalized the position of Mizrahi Jews as both Middle Eastern 
and Jewish to make a connection between the new Israeli cultural identity they were 
forming, largely from Eastern European immigrants, and the land of historic Palestine. This 
new Israeli cultural identity whitewashed Middle Eastern cultural elements, from the arts to 
culinary influences, to help build the image of the new Israeli Jew—an image that always 
had a white face, even as Israeli demographics reflected a growing Mizrahi majority.® 
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Figure 1: Leor Grady, An Eye and a Heart, 2016, single channel video, 03:44 min. 


Eye and Heart is a single-channel video projection about three and a half minutes long that 
displays two shots of a theater side-by-side (Figure 1).2 Each view includes dancers 
performing on a black stage in front of black curtains.® On the left, there are two young 
men, each dressed in a T-shirt and jeans, all in black. One plays a metal “drum,” a large 
olive oil tin, creating the beat for the second man’s dance.2 While the percussionist 
remains standing as the other man dances, the dancer maintains a body positioning 
mostly turned toward the musician, engaging with him as a partner in the dance. This 
partnering of dancer and musician is emphasized further by their matching outfits. In 
contrast, on the right, two different dancers appear on the stage, shirtless, dressed in gold 
and silver leggings respectively. The two dance together—sometimes physically touching 
one another, joining hands, other times performing the same moves and steps in unison or 
complementary moves that respond to each other. The musician, who appears again in the 
same black clothing, is ignored by the two dancers. The dancers only engage with each 
other, not the source of their music. 


While all three of the dancers are performing movements rooted in Yemeni folk dance, 
there are distinct differences in how the dances appear. In addition to the engagement, or 
lack thereof, with the musician, there is a connectedness between the dancer in black and 
his movements that articulates a genuine knowledge and understanding of the moves he 
makes, while still exuding an improvisational feel. While he does smile at times, there is a 
seriousness in his performance—the smile crawls across his face as he looks to the 


musician, connecting his moves with the percussion. The dancers in silver and gold 
however, move playfully, smiling, and in some moments almost appearing to laugh. There 
is a silliness to parts of the dance that portray a distinct lack of seriousness, or at least 
lack of training in or connection to the specific moves they are performing. They appear to 
be playing with/at the dance, rather than performing it. The dancers’ differing 
appearances, beyond just their outfits, hint at the reasons for the contrast in 
performances. 


While the dancer in black has dark skin and black hair, the dancers in silver and gold are 
light skinned, with lighter brown hair—one of them sporting a “man bun.” The dancer in 
black, Evyatar Said, is Yemeni, and while not trained as a dancer, he, as Grady puts it, 
“simply holds his history in his body as a reflection of the [Yemeni] community he grew up 
in.”° For the video, Grady asked Said to improvise his dance, and the result is the 
performance recorded on the left. The dancers on the right in gold and silver on the other 
hand are professionally trained modern dancers. While one, Matan Daskal, is Ashkenazi, 
the other, Adi Boutrous, is a Christian Arab, though he has noted that people do not 
visually “read” him as Arab." As such, these dancers appear as visual representations of 
the hegemonic Ashkenazi culture, in contrast to the Mizrahi Yemeni one represented by 
Said. Additionally, as “modern” dancers, they embody an Ashkenazi/European notion of 
modernity, positioned in contrast to non-European “tradition,” such as the Yemeni dance 
performed by Said. 
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Figure 2: Leor Grady, An Eye and a Heart, 2016, single channel video, 03:44 min. 


For Daskal and Boutrous’s performance, Grady had them watch YouTube and home videos 
of Yemeni dance and asked them to “extract Yemeni movement phrases” in performing 
their “modern” dance.!2 When watching the two dances simultaneously, similar gestures 
and movements indicate that there is a common source material, but what is also made 
clear is what is lost from the movements in the “modern” dancers’ variation (Figure 2). In 
Said's version, the movements appear intentional, purposeful despite their improvisational 
nature. Said performs them with conviction. In Daskal and Boutrous’s version, similar 
movements are loose, whimsical—the fact that the dancers are improvising, or “making it 
up as they go along,” is much more evident. This “watering down” effect that comes from 
the appropriation of Yemeni culture is also indicated in the choice of the gold and silver 
leggings worn by the modern dancers—a “‘nod’ to Yemeni embroidery and jewelry-making 
tradition, [worn] as a way to express [the dancers’] way of appropriating.”72 In the 


contrasts presented both in terms of appearance and performance, the effects of 
appropriation on Yemeni dance and culture are articulated. 


The creation of a distinctly Israeli culture was imperative in the early formation of the 
Jewish state. As part of this cultural development, Israeli folk dance took shape. As 
anthropologist Marie-Pierre Gibert has noted, “Israeli Folk Dance was literally created in 
the 1940s as a tool for the cultural—and largely political—construction of a ‘new’ Israeli 
culture.”"4 This new cultural identity was rooted in a rejection of European influences— 
connected with a place of Jewish persecution—and an embrace of “Middle Eastern” 
influences that legitimized their presence in Palestine.’© In terms of dance, this manifested 
in the appropriation of indigenous Palestinian dances, such as the dabkeh, which were 
seen as vestiges of biblical culture that had remained unchanged in the land of Palestine— 
ready for reclamation or “salvage” by Zionists and subsequently early Israelis.1© 


With a greater influx of Mizrahi Jews after the establishment of the state of Israel in 1948, 
in particular from Yemen, this cultural appropriation shifted towards Yemeni influences. 
Much like the claims that Palestinian culture was in fact an indigenous biblical culture 
frozen in time waiting for reclamation by Zionists in Palestine, the presence of Yemeni (and 
other Mizrahi) Jews in the region allowed for Jewish claims of presence and connection to 
the region of the Middle East.”” Ultimately, this Mizrahi Jewish influence was foregrounded 
over any Palestinian one. As dance scholar Nicholas Rowe remarks, by the early 1950s, 
prominent Israeli folk dance instructors and choreographers “discuss the ‘rich’ and 
‘vibrant’ contributions of the Yemeni Jews and give only passing mention to a vague 
influence of the more ‘monotonous’ ‘Arab’ dabkehs.”22 


This is not to say that this crediting of Yemeni influence was something that was a 
prominent feature of the Israeli folk dance that adopted it. Mizrahi cultural difference from 
hegemonic European Ashkenazi Jewry created a problem—while the Yemeni Jews were 
seen as “authentic,” they were also seen as “backwards” in contrast to European 
modernity./2 As such, elements of Yemeni culture were appropriated to serve the creation 
of an “indigenous” Israeli cultural identity, but these influences, and well as the histories of 
these Yemeni Jewish populations, were subsequently erased and elided to preserve an 
Ashkenazi dominance. This can be seen in statements by later generations of 
choreographers and dancers who asserted that Israeli folk dance was something that 
purely arose from Israeli makers. AS one choreographer remarked in the 1970s: “We have 
the reality that we have created something from nothing.”2° Grady’s video references this 
erasure of Yemeni influence in Israeli folk dance through the two “modern” dancers who 
perform without any recognition of the Yemeni musician who creates the music to which 
they move. Additionally, their performance of a “modern” version of the Yemeni step 
gestures to the hegemonic culture which places non-Ashkenazi influences and peoples as 
rooted in the past, and Ashkenazi appropriation of the culture and land as a modernizing 
project. 


The exploitation of Yemeni Jews, when helpful to the Ashkenazi-dominant Zionist cause, 
and subsequent elision of them, was not limited to the cultural sohere. Yemeni Jewish 
immigration to Palestine occurred from the late nineteenth century. At various points, this 
immigration was even encouraged by the Zionist leadership, as they realized they could 
bring in Yemeni immigrants to take the place of Palestinian Arab agricultural laborers. 
Using Mizrahi labor was more ideal, they believed, because it promoted a Jewish 
dominance of the labor force, while still allowing for a profit, as these workers could be 
paid less than Ashkenazi laborers.2! The Yemeni Jews were in fact referred to as “natural 


workers”—individuals whose bodies and lifestyles suited the labor, had no other sources 
or talents for income, and required less to be satisfied.22 This description of Yemeni Jews 
serves as the title for Grady’s exhibition in which Eye and Heart was displayed. The 
perception that as natural workers Yemenis are without art, culture, poetry, and dance, 
serves as the framework his exhibition rejects. 
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Figure 3: Leor Grady, Untitled (from the Letters series), 2016, commercial gold embroidery on linen, 90 x 
120cm. Photo credit: Youval Hai. 


While Eye and Heart demonstrates the appropriation and erasure of Yemeni culture from 
Israeli culture, another series of works in Natural Worker illustrates the erasure of Yemeni 
presence from certain parts of the land of Israel, as well as from its history. Among a 


number of canvases displayed leaning against the gallery walls are four large-scale linen 
canvases embroidered with Hebrew in gold (Figure 3). The text on these works are 
transcriptions of four letters, correspondence Grady selected from an assortment he 
discovered written by early Yemeni Jewish immigrants to the Kinneret (also known as the 
Sea of Galilee or Lake Tiberias). Dated between 1912 and 1930, the letters consist of 
complaints to leaders and institutions in charge of the Jewish settlements in Palestine at 
the time.23 While the letters document frustrations with the lack of support these Zionist 
institutions were providing, Grady notes in particular the polite, even poetic way that they 
were written.24 


This population of Yemeni Jews had arrived in Palestine in 1912. A year later, a group of 
new Ashkenazi settlers was given the land to form an agricultural cooperative.2® While the 
two groups lived side-by-side amicably for a time, by the late 1920s, a scarcity of land and 
resources, in particular water, resulted in the Ashkenazi settlers petitioning Zionist 
institutions to resettle the Yemeni population.2© Ultimately, and in spite of letters such as 
the ones included in Grady’'s exhibition, the Yemeni Jews were moved to Rehovot (near Tel 
Aviv) in 1930 and made to bear witness to their erasure: as they departed, they watched 
the Ashkenazi settlers already begin to work their land.22 Grady gives this erased history of 
the Yemeni presence in the Galilee, and the pre-Israeli state Zionist organizations’ 
disregard for the needs and desires of this population, a place of prominence, not only 
through increasing the scale of these letters by embroidering them on large stretched linen 
canvases roughly four-by-three feet in size, but also in using gold thread. The gold, a 
symbol of luxury, high-status, and a reference to Yemeni craftwork, elevates these letters 
and the history they tell to a place of honor they never received.22 


The letters, which tell the history of the Yemeni experience in, and expulsion from, the 
Kinneret, also make present voices that have been absented from the histories of early 
Zionist Palestine and the Israeli state. As Grady notes, in the history of writings about the 
Kinneret, it is Rachel the poet (Rachel Bluwstein) who is known and associated with the 
region. Rachel, an Ashkenazi immigrant, spent relatively little time in the Kinneret when 
compared with the Yemeni population; however, her history and writings are well-known 
today in Israel, and her association with the Kinneret is solidified through her poem of the 
same name. On the other hand, the legacy of the Yemeni Jewish population in the Kinneret 
is not recognized, in spite of the fact that they retain a deep connection to it.22 As Grady 
has noted, in Yemeni neighborhoods in Rehovot to this day, there are palm trees that were 
brought from the Galilee, tombstones shaped like the sea, and sand brought from its 
shores to be placed on graves, even generations later.2° Grady draws out the poetic nature 
of the Yemeni letters in order to place them in contrast to Rachel the poet. In so doing, he 
highlights whose history gets told, and whose does not. Rachel embodies the Ashkenazi 
Zionist ideal, in particular through her use of Ben Yehuda Hebrew. This new modern 
Hebrew was to become the national language of the new Israeli state, in contrast to the 
Biblical Hebrew that the Yemeni Jews used (in addition to Arabic). As such, and in spite of 
the Yemeni history in the area, Rachel and her poetry are centered in the history of the 


Galilee and early Zionist national formations.21 
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Figure 4: Meir Gal, Nine Out Of Four Hundred (The West And The Rest), 1997. 


While Grady's work highlights the erasure of Yemeni presence in the Galilee from Zionist 
Israeli history, this sort of erasure is one that is pervasive when it comes to the Mizrahi 
community, and which has been remarked upon in works by other Mizrahi artists.32 Meir 
Gal highlights the erasure of Mizrahi history in his work Nine Out Of Four Hundred (The 
West And The Rest) (Figure 4).23 The work is comprised of an image and accompanying 
text. In the image, what the artist refers to as a “photo performance,” Gal holds up the 
official Israeli textbook on the history of the Jewish people used by high school students, 
including the artist, in the 1970s.34 He clasps the book, holding it up between his fingers 
by a handful of pages, allowing the thick text to splay out on either side, the two halves 
appearing like drooped wings, weighted down by the heft of the remaining pages.2° Gal is 
holding onto the book by the nine pages that make up the discussion of non-European 
contributions to Jewish history included in the text. As noted in the title, this is only nine 
out of the four hundred pages that make up the tome. The remaining pages, as indicated 
by the subtitle of the work, comprise the majority of this history—that of 
European/Ashkenazi Jews. As Gal notes in the text that accompanies the image, his 
“intention is to put an end to the speculative character of the argument whether or not 
Mizrahim have been discriminated in Israel."2& Grady’s exhibition too highlights that this is 
a history that continues to be erased.32 The impact of the historical erasure that Grady’s 
letter canvases bring to the fore is evident in the resultant textbooks that are used in Israeli 
schools, featured in Gal's work, and the continued influence on Israeli arts and culture, 
made evident in Grady's Eye and Heart. 


Despite the fact that Mizrahi Jews make up half of the population in Israel, Ashkenazi 
identity, history, and claims to culture continue to dominate.2® From the start, the Zionist 
project was an Ashkenazi one, only utilizing Mizrahi labor and culture as best served it. As 
Middle Eastern studies scholar Joseph Massad has noted, “The Zionist movement's 
European identity was asserted from the outset in its classic texts. Theodor Herzl declared 
that the Jewish state would serve as ‘the portion of the rampart of Europe against Asia, an 
outpost of civilization as opposed to barbarism.’ When discussing Jewish immigration, he 
spoke only of European Jews.”22 Discrimination against Mizrahi Jews was also clear from 
the early stages of immigration to Mandate Palestine and later Israel. In addition to being 
relocated like the Kinneret Yemeni settlers, Mizrahi arrivals to Israel were placed in poor 
conditions upon arrival, many of them being directed to transit camps, a liminal site that 
often became a multi-year residence. At the same time, Ashkenazi immigrants were given 
former Palestinian homes.22 Meanwhile, Mizrahi immigrants were also subjected to 
humiliating and dangerous “cleansing” procedures—such as the use of DDT to “disinfect” 
immigrants, and the practice of “kidnapping . .. hundreds of Yemeni children from transit 
camps in Israel and giving them to childless Ashkenazi couples for adoption."“! Mizrahi 
immigrants were given poorer land, fewer social services, and lower wages; gaps in salary, 
employment, and education between Mizrahi and Ashkenazi Israelis persist to this day.42 
Likewise, governmental support has favored Ashkenazi lifestyles, as cultural studies 
scholar Ella Shohat has highlighted: “The government . . . subsidizes certain basic dietary 
staples, one of them being European-style bread; the pita favored as a staple by both 
Sephardim [here used interchangeably with Mizrahi] and Palestinians, meanwhile, is not 
subsidized.”3 At all levels of Israeli society, government, and culture, an Ashkenazi 
dominance prevails at the expense of Mizrahi, as well as Palestinian, populations. 


Leor Grady’s video work Eye and Heart and the letter canvases exhibited in Natural Worker 
make clear the cultural and historic influences of the Yemeni population on the Israeli state 
and formation of Israeli national identity. They also highlight how Yemeni culture and 
history has been appropriated and elided. In the relationship Grady sets up between the 


cultural appropriation of Yemeni dance into Israeli folk dance, embodied by his video, and 
the erasure of the historic Yemeni presence in the Kinneret, articulated in his embroidered 
linen letters, the artist demonstrates how Israel's national identity and contemporary reality 
rest on a persistent erasure of its Yemeni (and more broadly, Mizrahi and Arab) 
influences.“4 As the works highlight, the formation of the new Jewish state and a national 
Israeli identity centered around a European (white) Jewish identity, despite this formation's 
reliance on non-Ashkenazi labor and culture. 


In considering the white European roots of Ashkenazi hegemony in Israel, and taking into 
account the white supremacy that dominates in the English-speaking world (the primary 
audience for this article), it is impossible to ignore that the white supremacy that exists in 
the these regions (Europe, the United States, and Canada) is also distinctly anti-Jewish. 
However, while this aspect of Euro-American white supremacy does not manifest in the 
context of Israel, the rhetoric from the founders and historical leaders of the Zionist 
movement and the history of Ashkenazi treatment of Mizrahi Jews in Israel makes clear the 
racialized nature of the Zionist project.*® It is not incidental that, for example, American 
alt-right white nationalists cite Israel as an example of the “ethno-state” that they seek in 
the United States. 


It must also be noted that the racist discrimination against Palestinians in Israel is not 
limited to the Ashkenazi Jewish population. In fact, as anthropologist Smadar Lavie has 
shown, while the Ashkenazi population tends to vote for the “Left” in Israel, the Mizrahi 
majority population overwhelmingly votes for right-wing politicians.*© This tendency 
appears to be rooted in a desire to gain greater power within the Israeli context through 
affirming Jewish religious affiliations over racial Arab ones, something into which the right- 
wing parties feed. Right-wing government investment in the lower-class communities of 
the Mizrahi population, as well as support of its culture “as long as it [Mizrahi culture] 
avoided connecting its own Arabness with that of the Palestinians” has contributed to this 
support.22 Anecdotally, Mizrahi Israelis have noted that those who have been able to 
integrate themselves into Ashkenazi culture, in sacrifice of any Arab identification, have 
most been able to benefit from improved status within Israel.48 


In a 2019 opinion piece for A/ Jazeera, Tony Greenstein, a British anti-Zionist Jew and 
founder of the Palestine Solidarity Campaign, compared the Mizrahi population to the poor 
white population in the United States—while they are oppressed by the dominant (white) 
population, they displace this frustration onto an alternative scapegoat, encouraged by the 
right wing—African Americans and Latinx individuals in the US, and Palestinians in Israel.22 
While Greenstein uses the comparison of Mizrahi Jews to the poor white population in the 
United States to argue that the Jewish nationalist project is Jewish-supremacist, rather 
than white supremacist, | contend that in the context of Israel, these go hand-in-hand. The 
Mizrahi population’s desire to distinguish themselves from the Palestinian population and 
improve their position is a desire for proximity to power in Israeli society—a position rooted 
in white Ashkenazi identification. Within the context of Israel, Ashkenazi hegemony 
references a distinctly ethnic/racial identification—it is rooted in white supremacy. The 
historic entrenchment of Israel's national identity in Ashkenazi (white European) superiority 
and dominance is important to draw out, as Leor Grady’s work does, in order to 
understand the roots of the Zionist state, and the nuances in which racist practices 
manifest throughout Israel and the Palestinian Territories. In the face of more overt 
instances of racial discrimination in arenas like policy, the arts and cultural appropriation 
can appear to be less urgent sites of intervention. However, as Grady's exhibition Natural 
Worker makes clear in the inclusion of Eye and Heart alongside the letter canvases, the 


arts and culture are spaces where the legacy of more overtly discriminatory policies can 
insidiously manifest. The erasure of these histories and cultural influences both serve to 
create and reaffirm a notion of Israeli identity that is rooted in Ashkenazi whiteness, 
perpetuating an Ashkenazi white supremacy in Israel that allows for racially discriminatory 
policies to persist. 
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ABSTRACT _ This essay explores how a particular medium—the comic—exposes the 
limitations of conventional narratives about silyah bazi (Persian blackface) and hajr 
firuz (a famous blackface figure). Many commentators disavow the racial 
connotations of siyah bazi and haji firuz, concocting pseudo-historical genealogies 
that link the improvisatory tradition and figure to pre-Islamic practices; commentators 
thus repress the tradition’s obvious resonances with the history of African 
enslavement in Iran. Through a close reading of a comic strip from a 1960s Persian 
periodical, | argue that historicism is an inadequate framework for adjudicating styah 
bazi's racial or "nonracial" character. Instead, | suggest that cartoon Blackness is 
always already racial, since the comic form depends upon a process of simplification 
that Is at the heart of racialization. 


KEYWORDS _ blackface, Blackness, cinema, comics, Haji Firuz, Iran, Persian, 
racialization 





In a brief, unexceptional comic strip published in the Iranian magazine Sipid U Siyah (white 
and black) on the occasion of the final day of the 1965 Persian New Year, four half-page 
cartoon images framed by simple square panels overlay discrepant temporalities and 
caricatured modes of New Year festivity. Above or below each panel, short captions 
correlate the images with imaginary social spheres: “the fukuls' New Year" (sizdah bidar- 
jhigulha [fukull-ha]), “the provincials’ New Year" (sizdah bidar-i umulha), “the tough guys’ 
New Year” (sizdah bidar -i jahilha), “the opium addicts’ New Year” (sizdah bidar -i ham 
shir-i ha [taryakiha]). Fukul, from the French “faux col” is a derogatory term for someone 
infatuated with the West as well as a blanket Persian term for youth 1950s subculture.! The 
fukuls panel appears first in the sequence and contains just one balloon of Persian script. 
Instead, aggressively absurd all caps pinglish phrases are scrawled across dancing youths’ 
polo tee-shirts. As with the other panels, the cartoonist captures the mobile fukulls in mid- 
dance. The tilted hips, arched backs, and gestural hand outlines of the female figures in 
the “tough guys” and “provincials"” squares indicate vague Eastern styles of dance (one 
kneeling man in the “provincials” cartoon orders his wife to “dance like they do in the 
cinema but just for me”). By contrast, the fukuls move with elongated limbs simulating 
movements suggestive of nondescript mid-century Western-style pop dancing (figure 1). 
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Figure 1. The “fukuls” panel (Siprd U Siyah, 1965). 
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Figure 2. Haji Firdz and Amd Nowriz interrupt the fukuls panel with their gaze. 


Apart from the falsely celebratory, deeply sinister ethos and univocal chromatic scheme, 
the consistent element connecting the panels across gutters is Haji Firaz and AmG 
Nowruz, a pair of icons associated with the Persian New Year—one in blackface, the other 
white. In the “provincials” and “tough guys” panels, Haji Firuz shakes his tambourine and 


dances enthusiastically with AmU Nowruz, dissolving into the plane of action, while in the 
fukuls frame, the pair’s concerned faces peer over the jagged horizon of a mountainscape 
that folds depth of field (figure 2). Haji Firuz's enlarged white lips curl downward in a frown, 
while Amu Nowruz raises one brow over his bulging eye sockets, forming the only moment 
of reflexivity—therefore, of interruption— in the series. 


An enigmatically global phenomenon, blackface practices are rarely studied in 
comparative contexts. Where they are, scholarship often assumes a modern North 
American origin, or argues for its worldwide spread as effects of colonialism and 
imperialism.2 By contrast, the insularity of the Persian narrative regarding traditional 
figures like Haji Firdz and the blackface protagonist of the improvisatory siyah bazi (black 
play) tradition oscillates between unsophisticated historicism and wild speculation. By 
virtue of its form, the 1965 comic strip offers a more dynamic approach to interpreting the 
history of Persian blackface, suggesting an intrinsic relationship between comic form 
(exemplified by the comic strip) and blackface. 


The stock types identified by the Sipid d Siyah comic (fukul, umul, jahil, and indeed, Haji 
Firdz) are ubiquitous clichés in one of the most important contemporaneous cultural forms 
of 1960s Iran: filmfarsi, a generally disparaging term for Iranian commercial films of the 
period. Despite the impending dissolution of traditional figures like Haji Firaz and Amd 
Nowruz that the 1965 comic communicates, Haji Firuz and siyah bazi (the larger 
improvisatory tradition of which he forms a part) flourished within the Pahlavi-era 
cinematic mode of filmfarst. Siyah bazt's transition from a centuries-old tradition of 
improvisatory street theater to film, television, and published periodicals like Sipid G Siyah 
and Tawfigh conjures a peculiar transmedial force to this indigenous blackface tradition. | 
suggest that, in part because of their roots in caricature, the comic strip form shares with 
both the Persian improvisatory tradition of siyah bazI and the commercial phenomenon of 
filmfarsi an essence to the transmediality of blackface comedy that reflects its meaning as 
racial. This connection between comics and the racial revolves around the reduction of 
human complexity intrinsic to the process and functioning of both comic form and of 
racialization.2 We might call this reduction thaumaturgic, alluding to the strange “alchemy” 
in which simplification conditions conceptualization, identification and “closure” in the 
process of comic meaning making. 


Generally held in disrepute by the Iranian middle classes and the scholars who tend to 
represent and reproduce their interests and investments in respectability, filmfarst, like the 
obscure comics found in Pahlavi-era reader digest genre magazines such as Sipid u Slyah, 
has rarely formed an object of sustained inquiry. Where it has, scholars have focused on 
the reproduction of more obviously culturally relevant stock figures like the jahil (tough 
guy, or thug) represented by the Sipid U Siyah comic, a postwar fantasy form of warrior 
masculinity comparable to the idealized /dti, ayar, and javanmard common to Persian 
literary and visual culture. (RUstam and other epic heroes of Firdawst's Shahnamah are its 
prototype.) Traditional forms of masculinity were revamped and revitalized by famous 
filmfars! stars like Behriz VGstghi in Ghaysar.® Or, scholars have concentrated on the 
omnipresent dancing female body, also foregrounded in the Sipid u Siyah strip when it is 
evoked by a man’s demand to his wife to do a private “cinema dance” (taraqus-i sinamayi 
bukun).© Recent scholarship agrees upon a certain incongruity between the Pahlavi 
nationalist project and the filmfarst genre. Filmfarsi reflects neither the political 
preoccupations of national unification and ethnic homogenization, nor the opposing views 
of radicalized Shi'i inspired politics, but a kind of alternate technological venue for 


fantasies of the good life channeled through American-style consumerism and collective 
desire.2 


If blackface persists in filmfarst, then, it is unlikely due to a simplistic synchronic 
correspondence with the racial dislocative nationalism of the time period.® Rather, this 
persistence must be comprehended through a more complex kind of temporal 
configuration that is suggested by the comic form. Styah bazi shares no simple analogy in 
other forms of ethnic denigration because, first and foremost, blackface is a global, rather 
than uniquely Iranian phenomenon—unlike the anti-Arab sentiment that theorists of 
nationalism isolate as the most characteristic form of modern Iranian racism. (Blackness, 
lacking a robust, or systematized repertoire of iconography in Western Asia, gets 
subsumed into Arabness wherever the Arab is conceived as a racial other; in Turkish, for 
example, “Arap” can be a derogatory term for Black people. And yet, the language and 
framework of anti-Arabness fails to account for why Arabs have their own repertoire of 
denigrating iconography for Blackness.) Thus, rarely have analyses of “race” in the Iranian 
context been pursued from a point of view that could be called Black, that is, informed by 


a consciousness surrounding the global history of Blackness.2 


The perception of slyah baz''s history is clouded by the fact that improvisatory traditions, 
like myth and ritual, naturally lack systemic textual traces or scripts.1° Though scholars 
generally agree that documentary evidence for siyah baz appears only in the Safavid 
period (around the sixteenth century), they also suggest a much deeper, probably pre- 
Islamic genealogy dovetailing with nowruz-bazi (New Year festivities) to which Haji Firuz 
and other traditions like asb chabi, and kisah bar nishini belong.” In the absence of 
documentary certainty, obscure and ideologically-driven genealogies are not difficult to 
craft; in the case of Haji Firuz, a shifty origin reaching back to Sumerian mourning rituals 
supply Iranian nationalists with a uniquely Persian defense of the blackface tradition that 
purifies its history and conveniently disavows, to this day, its contamination with histories 
of African slavery and anti-Black racism.!2 


A genre of taghird (literally, imitation), styah bazi emerges out of a comedic form analogous 
to mime, and its historical practitioners, like the mimes of antiquity, played a crucial role in 
shaping political communication between the populace and court in the absence of 
contemporary media circuitry and apparatuses.72 Sipid dG Siyah hardly exemplifies the 
politically subversive potential of styah baz in its 1965 comic strip, all the more 
understandable since Haji Firuz, though arguably an iteration of slyah bazt, generally lacks 
the latter’s embedding into story plotlines and potential for political bite. Nevertheless, an 
imprecisely satiric, if conservative pathos coalesces through the visual commentary of the 
sequential imagery, affirming siyah bazi's inherent, if degraded politicism. This politicism— 
like his mythical origins— is usually, and myopically, claimed by commentators of the 
tradition to mark an exceptionalism that defends against accusations of racist caricature."4 


In the Sipid dG Styah weekly, Haji Firuz bears witness to the simultaneous antagonistic 
temporalities embodied by modernity. Like a bleeding panel,/° his sad, interruptive gaze in 
the first image drags through and portends the doom suggested by the latent misery in 
subsequent scenes. Haji Firiz's iconicity, therefore, is not merely mimetic, for it underlies 
the entire structure of the comic form, even in the taryaki-ha (opium addicts) frame from 
which he is notably absent. Drawing upon the involvement of early American animators in 
vaudeville entertainment, Nicholas Sammond has identified blackface minstrelsy as the 
origin and creative source of the animation industry more broadly.“£ In the Sipid a Siyah 
comic, slyah bazi characteristics vitalize even the areas of the image apparently 


unconcerned with blackface. Solecistic thought balloons mimic the mutilated speech of 
slyah bazi, where the siyah, incapable of pronouncing proper Persian sentences, replaces 
consonants like shin with se and /am with re.” In the comic, slurred words indicate 
drunkenness, and grammatical inversions affirm the backwardness of the “provincials’— 
infiltrating space with the malapropic effects of siyah bazi, and of Haji Firuz (who is 
otherwise silent in the cartoon). 


It is not surprising that Haji Firuz should spread silyah bazi blackface elements to areas of 
the comic unconcerned with Blackness. Unlike film, television, and other time-based 
media, the comic form spatializes and gathers time in one place; it is a visual medium 
capable of holding together multiple elements—temporalized by the gutter, or gap 
between panels—on a single page. In this sense, the comic strip form is peculiarly qualified 
to represent the temporal disjunctiveness of Iranian modernity that the cartoon flagrantly 
mocks, as well as the peculiarly abiding force of a Blackness that not only keeps watch 
over this disjunctiveness, but symbolizes, reflects upon disjunction itself. 


If each panel represents a distinct, internally differentiated temporality, the first panel 
signals the mood or mode through which they should be read. But Haji Firuz’s concerned 
gaze does more than set a mood. Simplification, the condition of possibility for the cartoon 
image—and of entry into the conceptual—is doubled, strengthened in this strip by Haji 
Firuz's blackface, that is, by a cartoon representation of a cartoon representation of 
Blackness. In other words, there is an enigmatic dimension to the 1965 comic embedded 
into the very practice of blackface that the comic's siyah bazi content represents. This 
enigmatic dimension is an expression of the cartoon essence of the human subject 
motored in the panels by the automated movement of non-choreographed dance. It 
comes through perhaps most inauspiciously in the addicts’ panel, where the oblivious 
figures hang lifelessly on strings handled by a puppeteer who charges “one shahi” for each 
shake, revealing the edges of a distinction between the animate and inanimate that 
Blackness reduces, absorbs, and hyperbolizes. 


Iranian critics contemporaneous with the commercial mode of filmfarsi generally agreed 
with Western film theory about the worthless cliché trafficking exemplified by the stock 
characters of filmfarsi who are represented by the comic.78 Critics as contextually 
disparate as AmirhGshang Kavusi and Gilles Deleuze concede that rather than enrich and 
inspire, clichés stunt and seal our perceptual capacity.!2 Indeed this disdain of the cliché 
traces back to antiquity; Plato famously derided theater, but especially, improvisatory 
theater for its capacity to reproduce that “fretful part of us” prone to imitation and theft.22 
It is precisely this vulnerability of the human subject available to reduction, repetition, re- 
animation, and therefore to a revelation of inauthenticity and self-difference that the 
blackface of siyah bazi holds and wields as a thaumaturgic force underlying the comic. 
The styah is the mark of comedy, and not merely an aberration of the genre or one among 
other versions of it. 


The placement of dancing Haji Firuz in the panels representing folk strata of society (the 
tough guys and the provincials) suggests his naturalized relation to traditional Iranian 
culture, whereas his reflexive placement in the fukuls panel, where he regards the jiving 
fukulis alongside Amu Nowruz with dismay, suggests Haji Firdz's incongruity with and 
impending extinction in the modern. The panel thus roots siyah bazi in the immemorial 
time of tradition, and suggests its disappearance, rather than birth, in modernity, reversing 
the usual chronology and trajectory of influence framed by stories of blackface 
transnationalism. But the point that is made in placing Haji Firuz in the sole position of 


reflexivity is even more complex. Just as the filmfarsi stereotypes are not pure 
representations of traditional roles, but uniquely modern mediations (the postwar jahil 
model of masculinity is a case in point), the global apparition of blackface minstrelsy can 
only be partially understood with the tools provided by historicism, diachrony, chronology. 
What the comic suggests is that Haji Firuz, and the blackface tradition that he represents, 
become legible as such, through a disruptive encounter, in whose wake slyah baz! is 
neither placeable as traditional nor modern, ancient or new: it is made into a problem 
contemporaneous with the emergence of such distinctions. Rather than a prosaic, staged 
encounter between tradition and modernity, then, we can read the 1965 comic as a 
relation between (innocent, uncontaminated, traditional) styah bazi and the racialized 
blackface minstrelsy represented by the fukuls who champion Western modernity. On 
such a reading, slyah bazi’s meaning would no longer lie simply in the past nor in the 
present, in its purportedly pure Persian origins nor in a supposedly contaminated form, but 
somewhere suspended in relation to a future signaled by Haji Firuz’s sequential placement 
on the horizon. There styah bazt awaits not its extinction, but the ever deferred arrival of its 
authenticity and truth. 
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Figure 5. Cropped section from “The provincials’ New Year.” Haji Firuz and Amu Nowriuz dance in the 
background, while a woman does a “cinema dance” for her husband in the foreground. The animal figures 
mock and liken the “provincials” (umuls) to unthinking sheep. 


From the standpoint of the comic's audience, there is no “good” frame in the comic strip; 
each box evokes a morally undesirable position and degraded social class. The umuls are 
hypocrites: the wife dancing cinematically lifts her chador over her breasts to reveal a low 
cut dress; a manager reprimands his servant for adding oil from his own company brand in 


the family's food; veiled women are juxtaposed with sheep (figure 5). The jahils are 
illiterate; the fukuls are spoiled and oblivious. In this context, wholesome Haji Firuz and 
Amu Nowruz appear as the wisest, least degraded characters of the group. Yet unlike the 
other stock types, who, even in the cliché-saturated filmfarst mode appear with greater 
nuance than expressed by the comic, caricature is the dominant, even sole mode through 
which Blackness ever appears in Iranian cultural forms. The hegemony of caricatural or 
cartoon Blackness suggests less that the cartoon is itself a racial medium or formation, 
than that racial Blackness can only ever be expressed through the simplifying gesture at 
the origin of the cartoon. This is the primary point that defenders of blackface practices, 
when connecting it to nonracial origins and prehistory, misunderstand. As scholars of 
visuality and Black representation troublingly show, the gesture that strips physical reality 
down to its bare anthropomorphic elements is the same gesture that renders Blackness 
visible as racial (it is the same, implicitly reprehensible, and dangerous, model of 
perception that colorblind rhetoricians imagine they avoid by claiming they “do not see” 
race.)2! 
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ABSTRACT _ In recent years, scholars and activists in France and the United States 
have questioned whether discrimination against Muslims constitutes a form of 
racism. In France, some on the left have claimed that religion is a category of belief 
and therefore should remain separate from discrimination based on skin color or 
other physical characteristics. In the United States, Afropessimist approaches insist 
on the specificity of anti-Black racism, rooted in the historical difference between the 
native and slave. This article, by contrast, argues that race and religion should be 
studied relationally and highlights how being Muslim exceeded the frame of personal 
conviction in colonial Algeria, where religious identity was the basis of a political and 
economic project that were constructed in their wake. The works of Frantz Fanon are 
particularly instructive in this regard, as he insisted on viewing Blackness as 
fundamentally relational and also drew on his analysis of anti-Black racism in 
mainland France to understand the dynamics of settler colonialism in Algeria. The 
porous line between religious and racial categories also sheds light on discussions of 
sectarianism in the Middle East more broadly, as colonial regimes irrevocably shaped 
the contours of the nation-state that were constructed in their wake. Postcolonial 
sectarianism inherited the intimate relationship between race and _ religion 
constructed by empire. 


KEYWORDS Algeria, anti-Blackness, Blackness, colonialism, Islam, North Africa, 
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In the summer of 2019, a new polemic emerged around the seemingly inexhaustible topic 
of Islam in France. During a meeting of the summer school held by /a France insoumise—a 
left-wing populist party—the philosopher Henri Pefia-Ruiz argued that one had the right to 
be Islamophobic (“on a /e droit d’étre islamophobe”).! Pefia-Ruiz subsequently defended 
this statement, claiming that “it is not racist to attack (s’en prendre) a religion, but it is 
racist to attack a person because of their religion.” His comments were part of a broader 
argument about the very nature of racial discrimination itself: racism, he claimed, was 
discrimination of people for what they are, not for what they believe. Therefore, critiques of 
Muslims as a group—like critiques of atheists—were permitted, even if one could not reject 
individuals because of their faith. Unlike homophobia, he argued, Islamophobia does not 
target people for an essential element of their identity but represents a legitimate critique 
of a corpus of ideas. If it may seem shocking for a leftist to uphold Islamophobia not only 
as permissible, but as a right which must be defended, understanding this statement 
requires a longer reflection on the intersection of racial and religious categories in France. 
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An image from Le Figaro magazine, no. 22754, October 6, 2017, depicting the existence of a global 
“Islamosphére.” Image can be found at https://www.a-droite-fierement.fr/les-politiques-de-lislamosphere 
< https://www.a-droite-fierement.fr/les-politiques-de-lislamosphere/> (accessed January 5, 2021). 


The image of a planetary network of people immediately brings to mind the global 
conspiracy once attributed to Jews. As Sandrine Sanos has written, “both Jews and 
Muslims have, in different ways, been “saturated” by an embodied identity from which 
republicanism demanded they must free themselves.”2 Moreover, in the leftist imaginary, 
revolution and emancipation are necessarily secular. Pefia-Ruiz's argument, which 
constructs a strict partition between race (as skin color or appearance) and religion (as 
personal belief or theology), effectively forecloses any dialogue on anti-Muslim 
discrimination that borrows from the tools of anti-Black racism. Similarly, the discourse on 
“Islamo-gauchisme” (awkwardly translated as “Islamic-Leftism”) has become a common 
insult wielded against those on the left whose allegedly pro-Islamic sympathies, evident in 
their critique of Islamophobia, make them the unlikely bedfellow of terrorists. Once again, 
(legitimate) anti-racist commitments are assumed to occupy a different analytical space 
from discussions on the place of Muslims in the French Republic.3 


In the United States, a particular anti-racist commitment rooted in ontological approaches 
to race also highlights the political dangers of placing discussions of Islamophobia 
alongside anti-Black racism. Scholars who espouse Afropessimist approaches, such as 
Frank B. Wilderson III, view Blackness as coterminous with slavery and social death, 
arguing that anti-Blackness cannot be analogous to other forms of racism. By defining 
Blackness as a transhistorical ontology, they also locate this particular form of racism 
outside historical time since “one cannot know a plentitude of Blackness distinct from 
Slaveness.”“ Stated differently, the hope for the restoration of native land—present in the 
emancipatory horizons of current-day Palestinians, colonized Algerians, as well as other 
postcolonial subjects—are necessarily foreclosed to the Slave. The “ruse of analogy,” 
Wilderson writes, “erroneously locates Blacks in the world.”© This framework makes a 
distinction between anti-Blackness and anti-Black racism; while it acknowledges that 
racisms can be compared, it views anti-Blackness as a singular phenomenon that has 
structured the modern world and that is, unlike other forms of discrimination, based on an 
ontological difference rather than the drive to exploitation. Thus, even revolutionary 


subjects like Palestinians are complicit with anti-Blackness in that their humanity depends 
on black suffering.® In addition to eliding the historical links between anti-colonial 
revolution and anti-racist struggle, this analytical approach also risks positing Muslim 
Arabs and Black Africans as “incommensurate ontologies.”2 


In both the French and American cases, historical circumstances have conditioned a 
specific reluctance to thinking about anti-Black and anti-Muslim racial projects together. In 
the US, the experience of chattel slavery remains the paradigm for understanding the 
dehumanizing effects of racism. In France, on the other hand, postwar attempts to erase 
the lexicon of race have led to the adoption of a Republican color-blindness. Both 
approaches raise deeper questions: Is it possible to consider Islam as the basis of a racial 
project, or has it merely operated as a marker of personal belief? When we speak of 
Blackness, are we referencing an epistemology that structured racial binaries? Or should 
the concept be reserved for the bodies that have been defined as Black by dominant 
schemes of racial classification? 


My point in this article is not to call for comparison or to determine a hierarchy of suffering, 
but rather to think relationally about how anti-Muslim racism was “tied to extra- and trans- 
territorial conceptions and expressions” that “circulate[d] in wider circles of meaning and 
practice.”8 Colonial officials drafted techniques of rule based on an international circulation 
of ideas about racial difference and governance. Structures of anti-Black racism were 
articulated alongside (and sometimes against) anti-Muslim racism. The French colonial 
army, for example, often contrasted the docile African to the savage Arab. The years 
following decolonization, which in many ways signified a global struggle for racial equality, 
saw creative borrowings of racial categories and anti-racist strategies; Asian youth 
movements in Britain adopted Blackness as a political identity in the 1970s and 1980s, for 
example.2 While it may be jarring for French Republicans to accept that discrimination 
against Muslims, much like anti-Semitism, should occupy the terrain of anti-racist 
struggle, Algeria's colonial history demonstrates how Islam exceeded the frame of 
personal conviction and formed the basis of a political and economic project. If analogizing 
American discussions centered on chattel slavery risks universalizing a geographically- 
specific understanding of race and racism, this article seeks to elucidate shifting ways 
Blackness has been understood and lived outside of the United States. 


French Republican colorblindness and American investments in Blackness as a 
transhistorical ontology both foreclose the possibility of thinking historically about how 
anti-Muslim racism might be elucidated by studies of Blackness. In contrast, this article 
argues for a recovery of a more capacious, and indeed relational, understanding of 
Blackness by analyzing the “racial regime of religion” constructed in French Algeria and 
revisiting the work of Frantz Fanon.!2 When scholars in the US invoke Fanon’s writings to 
establish the “absolute dereliction” of Blackness, they insist on an analytic divide between 
the native and the Slave. Yet Fanon’s work borrowed from his experience of anti-black 
(epidermal) racism in France as he theorized the Manichean system of settler colonialism 
in Algeria, where the French state did not treat Islam as a question of individual faith or 
belief. Instead, religion formed the basis of the exclusionary legal, social, and economic 
binary of settler colonialism. Both as a lived experience and a mode of governance, 
meanings of Blackness varied dramatically as they circulated among Martinique, mainland 
France, Algeria, and the United States. Stretching these reflections even further, this 
article suggests that thinking about how racial binaries structure political projects based 
on religion helps shed new light on questions of sectarianism and personal status laws in 
the Middle East. 


It may seem counterintuitive to argue that anti-Muslim discrimination constituted a racial 
project in French Algeria. Yet much like anti-Semitism, the line between religion and race is 
more porous than the secularizing myths of colonial modernity suggest. For example, early 
debates on colonization flirted with the options of exterminating, assimilating, or relocating 
the native population, invoking comparisons between the Arabs of Algeria and the 
indigenous populations of the United States. The physician Eugene Bodichon argued that 
native Algerians would experience “self-genocide” upon contact with European. In 
contrast, the Arabophiles who surrounded Napoleon III dreamed that the noble features of 
the Arab race would complement France's technical prowess and create an “Arab 
Kingdom." In 1870, the Third Republic reasserted a civilizing mission claiming that the 
progress of native subjects would occur through their adoption of French cultural mores 
rather than evolution within their own cultural milieu. This albeit rough sketch of the 
different modalities of race-thinking highlights the shortcomings of speaking of a blanket 
“racialization” of the Muslim population, even within one particular colonial territory. 
Instead, it is imperative that we account for the specific ways that racial characteristics 
were imparted on Muslim bodies at particular moments. 


While Islam became a marker of absolute difference in the late nineteenth century, earlier 
histories of slavery under the Ottoman Empire point to how religion, as well as anti- 
Blackness, were central to the distinction between free and enslaved peoples. In the 
context of the Atlantic world, Blackness was synonymous with slavery as the condition of 
“social death,” a status that Orlando Patterson defines by gratuitous violence, natal 
alienation, and general dishonor.!2 Unlike Wilderson, Patterson uses this notion to describe 
common features of various systems of bondage rather than associating it narrowly with 
skin color. Yet the distinctiveness of Mediterranean slavery have led some historians to 
argue that this term does not capture the status of enslaved populations in North Africa.13 
Moreover, even scholars in the Black radical tradition such as Cedric Robinson reject that 
slavery in the Mediterranean established a singular link between Blackness and 
enslavement."4 In North Africa, corsairs engaged in so-called “white” slavery that targeted 
Europeans for economic and military motives while relying on a discourse of religious 
difference.1® Christian boys, often from the Balkans, were enslaved and formed an elite 
corps of janissaries after conversion to Islam. Other enslaved Christians worked in the 
grueling domains of construction and sometimes rowed the corsair galleys. These forms of 
bondage existed alongside the trans-Saharan slave trade, making the question of whether 
Blackness was synonymous with enslavement a heated debate among historians of the 
region.1© These arguments in no way deny the existence of anti-Black racism in pre- 
colonial North Africa, but rather highlight how skin color was conjugated alongside other 
factors such as religion, social standing, language, and ethnicity. It is therefore problematic 
to transpose Wilderson's understanding of social death—where skin color is synonymous 
with an ontological absence—to Mediterranean histories of slavery. 


The French colonization of Algeria provided a link between the “old” colonies in the 
Atlantic world, which were based on slavery, and the “Second Empire,” which divided 
humanity into the categories of citizen and subject. In Algeria, it was not skin color that 
foreclosed access to citizenship (and the attendant economic and legal advantages), but 
rather religion. According to the 1865 Senatus Consulte, Algerian Muslims and Jews were 
required to renounce their personal status, which applied religious law (as understood by 
the French) in order to apply for French citizenship. This exclusion was also based on the 
conviction that Islamic norms of gender and sexuality—particularly polygamy—were 


incompatible with the French Civil Code.?8 Yet five years later, Algerian Jews were offered 
citizenship en bloc (except in the Southern territories under military rule), and in 1889, 
non-French Europeans were offered French citizenship. Berbers, who were often seen as 
more “civilized” than Arabs in colonial ethnologies, were nevertheless denied citizenship 
on the basis of Islam. 


A racial binary based on religion made Islam the unassimilable object for the French body 
politic. The legal status of Muslims dictated their access to citizenship, property, and 
survival.12 They were subjected to a number of legal and economic exclusions ranging 
from the indigenous code of 1881, which outlined a number of infractions that were only 
punishable when committed by Muslims, to the so-called “Arab tax” through which the 
natives disproportionately financed their own occupation. It is important to reiterate that 
being Muslim was not a question of individual belief or religious practice—and even 
conversion to Christianity did not attenuate the effects of these legal structures. This 
suggests that discrimination against Muslims was not necessarily, as Pefia-Ruiz's claims, a 
function of what one believes but rather operated in a similar fashion to racism, which is 
based on unchangeable physical features (“what one is”). 


RAK 


Many works in the canon of theorizing Blackness emerged from the multiple iterations of 
the color line debated by both colonized and black intellectuals during decolonization. A 
prime example of this is found in the work of Frantz Fanon, the philosopher, psychiatrist, 
and anti-colonial militant from Martinique who wrote about his experience of racism in 
France before departing for Algeria, where he ultimately supported the FLN (National 
Liberation Front) and became a key ambassador of the Algerian revolution in sub-Saharan 
Africa. His two most celebrated works, Black Skin, White Masks and The Wretched of the 
Earth, analyze his experiences as a Black man in France and the struggle against settler 
colonialism in Algeria, respectively. In the introduction Black Skin, White Masks, he 
highlights that Blackness in France is experienced differently by Caribbean people and 
Africans. Unfortunately, this insistence on historical context and the various instantiations 
of Blackness is obscured by the translation of “l’expérience vécue du noir” as “the fact of 
blackness " in English. Borrowing from Jean-Paul Sartre's Anti-Semite and Jew, Fanon's 
depiction of Blackness is fundamentally relational; even when defined as a lack of 
ontology, he specifies that this is only the case because of the white gaze (“Le Noir n’a pas 
de résistance ontologique aux yeux du Blanc”).22 


This brief Fanonian detour helps us interrogate how anti-Blackness might be used to study 
other forms of racism—rather than be partitioned off from colonial structures. It is telling 
that Fanon notes that when dealing with the police in France, it is worse to be Arab than to 
be from Martinique.2! Another example of such an inversion is William Gardner Smith's 
1963 novel The Stone Face, which describes the October 17, 1961 massacre of Algerians 
based on his firsthand observations. The protagonist, Simeon, is at first puzzled to find 
that Arabs consider him “white” after his arrival in France. He later comes to realize that 
“the Algerians are the n*g**** of France.”22 James Baldwin made the same observation 
after his time in France.22 In these accounts, Blackness is depicted as historically 
contingent and necessarily relational, something that confirms Michelle Wright's 
observation that the fact of being black “cannot be located on the body because of the 
diversity of bodies that claim Blackness.’24 Indeed, there are important continuities in 
Fanon’s two best-known works, despite their different objects of analysis. In detailing the 
binary aspects of the colonial world in The Wretched of the Earth, Fanon refers the reader 


back to Black Skin, White Masks in a footnote, telling us that he has already explained the 
“mechanism of this Manichean world.”2% 


At the end of his life, Fanon opted for Algerian nationality, distancing himself from his 
native Martinique. While sympathetic to the Négritude moment that was in part founded by 
his former teacher Aimé Césaire, he ultimately disagreed with its commitment to a 
preexisting black essence. Instead, he adopted Algeria as a homeland, a country whose 
national identity was based on an Arabo-lslamic culture rather than Blackness. For Fanon, 
the difference between the two colonial territories was political: while leaders in 
Martinique, including Césaire, supported postwar reforms that granted the old colonies the 
status of French departments, Algerian nationalists had waged a violent war of 
decolonization against any vestiges of French influence. During his time in North Africa, 
Fanon pressed for a continental and political (rather than narrowly racial) articulation of 
pan-Africanism, challenging leaders who he saw as too accommodating to France.2° His 
personal trajectory thus suggests that he saw Blackness as a space of political struggle 
against various forms of European racisms, including settler colonialism, rather than a 
transhistorical paradigm based on slavery. In this regards, Fanon's engagement with 
African and metropolitan realities made it impossible to define Blackness only in 
relationship to the historical experience of bondage. In contrast, Wilderson argues that 
“even as Settlers began to wipe Indians out, they were building an interpretive community 
with ‘Savages’ the likes of which Masters were not building with slaves."22 Like Native 
Americans, Algerians were clearly colonized and not enslaved—an important historical 
difference. Yet Fanon’s writings, which combine insights as to the functioning of racial 
formations in the Caribbean, Europe, and Africa, can also be read as a warning against the 
temptation to straightjacket the multiple meanings of Blackness in the singular experience 
of chattel slavery. 


After independence, a number of Algerian intellectuals criticized Fanon for his elision of 
Algeria's Arabo-Islamic culture and his debt to Western thought.22 The Algerian nation 
state, echoing colonialism’s racialization of religion, insisted that Islam was an indelible 
marker of Algerian identity that was not reducible to religious belief. As the Tripoli 
Congress of May 1962 stated, “Islam, stripped of all the excrescences and superstitions 
that have smothered or corrupted it, is to find expression in two essential factors in 
addition to religion as such: culture and identity.” The nationality law of 1963 once again 
made Muslim personal status the crux of national belonging. It stipulated that only those 
whose father and paternal grandfather came under the jurisdiction of Muslim personal 
status could become citizens. Europeans who had lived in Algeria for generations were 
forced to apply for citizenship on a case by case basis. 
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The need to create a unitary national identity in Algeria after 1962 refashioned the meaning 
of Islam as well as indigeneity. The regime tended to view Berbers, who inhabited the 
region before the Arab conquest, as a linguistic and ethnic force of separatism.22 In the 
1960s and 1970s, Algeria adopted the mantle of Pan-Arabism as well as Pan-Africanism, a 
stance that sometimes led to tensions between African identity, which was often 
synonymous with Blackness, and its positioning in North Africa, which looked to the Middle 
East. Algeria used its international fame as the “Mecca of Revolutions” to address 
questions of anti-Blackness internationally despite the region’s uneasy history of slavery. 
This was epitomized when the 1969 Pan-African Festival, held in Algiers, brought together 
radicals from around the world—including Miriam Makeba from South Africa (who 


eventually took Algerian nationality) and Eldridge Cleaver from the United States—in 
Algiers. In her performance, Makeba sung in Arabic, proclaiming, “I am free in Algeria” (ana 
hurra fil-djazayir) while also noting also that “the time of slavery is over” (intaha ‘asru 
al-‘abid). 


Miriam Makeba chante en Algérien - ts! 5—=! (4... 
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Miriam Makeba Singing at the Pan-African Festival in Algiers, 1969. “Miriam Makeba chante en Algérien,” 
posted by Mabrouk Ali, July 22, 2018. 


Eldridge Cleaver, Black Panther 1970 - YouTube 
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Eldridge Cleaver fielding questions from Algerians in the 1970 documentary, Eldridge Cleaver, Black 
Panther, 1:10:29. 


Yet despite this revolutionary past, and the Algerian government's attempts to position the 
country as a leader on the African continent in recent years, there is no doubt that anti- 
Black racism is rampant in the country. This was most recently evidenced around the 
denigration of Khadija Ben Hamo, who was crowned Miss Algeria in 2019. 


< https://www.facebook.com/choufchoufdz/posts/1591659824271083> 


A cartoon by the Algerian artist Dilem. The title reads “Miss Algeria is the Victim of 
Racist Insults.” The figure on the left says “She doesn’t look like us!” and the woman 
on the right says, “You're right, she’s much more beautiful!” 


The long-standing notion that darker North Africans are part of a “diaspora” of slaves, 
rather than fully North Africa, has fed an uptake in anti-Black racism that accompanied the 
refugee crisis and the rise in sub-Saharan immigrants.2° The fact that anti-Black racism 
exists in a country that once used anti-racism as a stamp of international revolutionary 
legitimacy should not lead us to conclude that this form of violence is timeless or irrational. 
Instead, it should compel us to interrogate the shifting and even contradictory operations 
of race in the post-colony.2" 


The ways in which religious divisions structured imperial belonging played a key role in the 
subsequent construction of nation-states, which tended to incorporate (or suppress) 
religious, ethnic, and/or linguistic distinctions in the service of consolidating a national 
identity.22 Thinking about the intersection of racial and religious categories also allows us 
to revisit discussions on sectarianism, which Ussama Makdisi describes as “the 
deployment of religious heritage as a primary marker of modern political identity.’”23 To the 
extent that the designation of sects has become a “technology of recognition,” religious 
belongings became a matter of state governance in the Middle East.24 This has led certain 
groups—such as Maronite Catholics in Lebanon—to transform their Christian identity into 
“a racialized worldview,” as Ghassan Hage has argued.2° In India, the British transformed 
the existing caste system into a rigid set of categories that overlapped with physical 
markers as well as religious hierarchies. Rather than taking for granted the partitioning of 


ethnicity and religion from race, we might follow the shifting bases used by empires to 
interpellate their subjects and revisit the criteria on which they determined sameness or 
difference. Postcolonial sectarianism might therefore be read as an afterlife of the regimes 
of religion constructed by empire rather than a trace of anachronistic modes of belonging. 
Instead of an analytical certainty, the tendency to posit a stark divide between race and 
religion should be seen as part and parcel of the secularizing myths of modernity. In 
discarding the commonly-held assumption that religion merely signifies transcendental 
concerns, we can instead turn our attention to how it was used as a form of statecraft that 
assigned bodies with meanings and structured access to political, economic, and social 
capital. In many cases, such as the French empire, this process occurred in relation to the 
maintenance of anti-Black structures. Techniques of objectification, understandings of 
racial hierarchies, and even vocabularies of dehumanization circulated among imperial 
territories, so that without posing an equivalence, we can view the establishment of racial 
regimes of religion alongside the drive to objectify Black bodies. Rather than representing 
incommensurable forms of oppression, both forms of racism generated common 
strategies of objectification as well as shared imaginaries of liberation. 
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ABSTRACT The recent arrival in Israel of thousands of refugees from countries like 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Sudan has triggered a spate of hate crimes and mob violence. 
Asked about these asylum seekers in 2012, Likud-party member Miri Regev called 
them a "cancer." For this comment, she later apologized—not to the African asylum- 
seekers but to Israeli cancer survivors, and she expressed regret for comparing them 
to Africans. Around that same time, Interior Minister Eli Yishai of the Shas Party told a 
reporter that "this country belongs to us, to the white man." Continuing on, he stated 
that he would use "all the tools [necessary] to expel the foreigners, until not one 
infiltrator remains." While the racial dynamics of Israel have been thoroughly 
examined with respect to both intra-Jewish tensions (Ashkenazi supremacy) and the 
Palestinian issue (white settler-colonialism), in this essay, | want to theorize Israeli 
whiteness with respect to the African refugees. Specifically, | will examine two recent 
Israeli documentaries dealing with African refugees—Hotline (dir. Silvina Landsmann, 
2015) and Between Fences (dir. Avi Mograbi, 2016). Both openly demonstrate 
solidarity with the African asylum-seekers, but they do so in different ways, and if the 
foree film leaves the racial hierarchies of Zionism intact, the latter works to shatter 
them. 


KEYWORDS Africans, asylum, documentary, film, Israel, refugees, whiteness, 
Zionism 





For a roughly eight-year period beginning in 2005, around fifty thousand African refugees 
crossed into Israel.1 Most of them were fleeing war and violence in Eritrea, South Sudan, 
and Darfur, and their path to Israel involved an often perilous journey across the Sinai 
Peninsula where they dealt with hostile Egyptian authorities, harsh environmental 
conditions, and predatory bands of smugglers and human traffickers. Israel still refuses to 
classify these African asylum-seekers as refugees and instead sees them as “economic 
migrants” or even as “infiltrators” (mistanenim), a term that appears not only in right-wing 
hate speech but in standard Israeli legal discourse. They have been locked up by the 
thousands in the Holot Detention Center, an open air prison in the Negev Desert, and many 
have also been deported—sometimes back to the very countries from which they fled. 
Israel's treatment of the refugees thus flies in the face of international law, specifically the 
United Nations’ 1951 Refugee Convention—ironically, an agreement that Israeli delegates 
played a key role in passing in the wake of the Holocaust.2 


These asylum-seekers are certainly not the only Black community in Israel to have fought 
racial discrimination. Here, one may be reminded of the Mizrahi Jews who formed their 
own Black Panther Party in the 1970s or the Ethiopian Jewish activists today who decry 
their treatment as second-class citizens. But, as a Black community that is not even 
Jewish, the situation of these asylum-seekers is particularly precarious. Their plight first 
caught my attention in 2012. That year, there was a dramatic rise in hate speech and racist 


violence against them. After one demonstration, a mob of anti-African protesters 
descended upon Hatikva, a South Tel Aviv neighborhood where many of the refugees live. 
Chanting “The People Want the Africans to Be Burned!,” they bombed a kindergarten and 
smashed the windows of several African-run shops.2 Around the same time, former Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) spokesperson Miri Regev gave speeches calling the Africans a 
“cancer.” She later apologized for this comment—not to the asylum-seekers but to Jewish 
cancer survivors; she was sorry for comparing them to Black Africans.‘ Similarly, Interior 
Minister Eli Yishai of the Shas party told a reporter that “this country belongs to us, to the 
white man.” He vowed to use “all the tools [necessary] to expel the foreigners, until not 
one infiltrator remains."® Here, it is worth noting that both of these politicians have their 
origins in North Africa. Regev’s father is a Moroccan Jew; Yishai's family is Tunisian. As is 
so often the case, those whose claim to whiteness is the most tenuous—in this instance, 
Mizrahi Jews—turn out to be the racial pecking order's most virulent enforcers.& 


But Israel's population of African refugees are not just passive victims. They have fought 
back, staging protests with their bodies and voices. In 2013, several hundred Africans 
incarcerated in Saharonim Prison went on a hunger strike to protest their unjust 
treatment.Z Others took to the streets, and in the same year some twenty-five thousand 
people marched in the largest such protest.® In some instances, the refugees have created 
protest spectacles. At a 2018 demonstration in Tel Aviv, for instance, they painted their 
faces white to call attention to Israel's supremacist racial hierarchy. On another occasion, 
they staged a mock slave auction. This was done as a response to the Israeli government's 
deportation policy which effectively sought to bribe the refugees into leaving with a few 
thousand dollars in cash and a one-way plane ticket back to Africa.2 Those without 
ownership of the media thus attempted to take command of it, and their activism did not 
go unnoticed. As a result of both the amplification of racism against the migrants and the 
increase of coordinated resistance against it, some Israeli citizens took action. Since the 
early 2010s, the plight of the refugees has inspired a number of philanthropic initiatives 
and cultural productions, including journalistic exposés, novels, and documentary films.12 
In this way, the African asylum-seekers became the subject of an Israeli philanthropic 
gaze: Black skins in front of white cameras. 


In the last decade, there have been five Israeli documentaries produced about the African 
refugees: Sound of Torture (2013), directed by Keren Shayo; African Exodus (2014), 
directed by Brad Rothschild; Ethnocracy in the Promised Land: Israel’s African Refugees 
(2015), directed by Lia Tarachansky and Jesse Freeston; Hotline (2015), directed by Silvina 
Landsmann; and Between Fences (2016), directed by Avi Mograbi.1! All of these films 
champion the cause of the refugees, and their appearance on Israeli screens might 
therefore be welcomed as a humanitarian counterweight to the violent rhetoric and actions 
of Israel's racist Right. However, while the discourse of liberal inclusion is certainly 
preferable to overt bigotry, it is not necessarily all that radical. Indeed, as Wendy Brown 
and Ghassan Hage have argued in the context of two other white settler-colonial states— 
the United States and Australia, respectively—multicultural tolerance can function not to 
overturn existing racial hierarchies but to extend their reach. In Brown's words, “tolerance . 
. . Manages the demands of marginal groups in ways that incorporate them without 
disturbing the hegemony of the norms that marginalize them.”/2 Zionists, too, can play the 
game of multicultural colonialism, and their closet of white sheets can also contain a coat 
of many colors.72 


In these documentaries, then, the belligerent language of anti-African hatred is replaced 
by the benevolent words of liberal tolerance, but this does not necessarily mean that 


whiteness itself is challenged. Indeed, while all five of these films are critical of Israeli 
government policies vis-a-vis the asylum-seekers, they couch their criticisms in very 
different terms. If some leave the racial hierarchies of Zionism intact, others attempt to 
shatter them—two dueling tendencies which | will explore in the films Hotline and Between 
Fences. Thus, while the racial dynamics of Israel are usually examined with respect to 
intra-Jewish tensions (i.e., Ashkenazi supremacy) or the Palestinian issue (i.e., settler- 
colonialism), in this essay, | want to consider Israeli whiteness with respect to the African 
refugees.14 


Hotline follows the activities of a small Tel Aviv-based non-profit organization, the Hotline 
for Refugees and Migrants. The women who work there face numerous hurdles as they 
navigate Israel's complicated and sometimes Kafkaesque bureaucracy in order to assist 
the refugees—in town hall meetings, in special sessions of the Knesset, and in the Israeli 
courts. Inspired by cinema vérité and specifically the work of Frederick Wiseman, Hotline’s 
director Silvina Landsmann sought to give viewers a fly-on-the-wall look at Israeli 
institutions—a style she also adopted in her earlier film So/dier/Citizen (2012).1° 


Hotline thus refrains from overt commentary. There are no talking heads, no charts or 
graphics, and no voice-over narration. Such an approach to documentary has sometimes 
been lauded for its ostensible neutrality. Indeed, at least one of Hotline's reviewers praised 
the film for its “non-editorialising approach” and its “detached observational stance." As 
is always the case, however, objectivity is not really so objective, and whether the director 
intended it or not, her authorial voice does emerge throughout the film.”2 Towards the end 
of Hotline, for instance, there is a very revealing sequence. A worker from the organization 
sits across from a refugee and listens to him recount his harrowing journey across the 
Sinai. They are positioned behind a partially open door, and the film frames them so that 
while we can clearly see the face of the Israeli, the African remains completely obscured. 
All we can see of him is an occasional hand gesture through the crack in the door. One can 
only assume that he was hidden to protect his identity, but this very deliberate framing 
nevertheless demonstrates a troubling tendency. The film's attention is always on white 
Israeli women. They are the heroes, not the asylum-seekers. Hotline is not a film about 
Black liberation; it is a film about the empowerment of white Israeli women. 
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Figure 1. The African refugee remains obscured behind the door in Hotline. 


To be clear, my critique here should not be construed as an attack on the Hotline agency 
itself. Rather, my critique has to do with the way this agency is framed, the way the film 
foregrounds Hotline’s staff members without recognizing how their positions are part of 
the same racial regime that oppresses African refugees. By emphasizing the Israelis’ 
agency over that of the Africans, Hotline suggests that salvation can come from within 
Israeli civil society without in any serious way transforming that very society. 


In Hotline, there are two major groups of antagonists. The first is the audience that 
viciously confronts one of Hotline’s organizers in a South Tel Aviv auditorium. The crowd is 
mostly made up of Mizrahi women who accuse her of being a rich Ashkenazi, and one of 
them even curses the Hotline representative to her face: “| hope your girls get raped.” 
Simply put, in Hotline, the Mizrahim are monsters. In this way, the film gets caught up in 
that old blame game, displacing the symptoms of structural racism onto individual 
scapegoats. Israel's foundational racial hierarchy—a European fantasy of phallic white 
supremacy—is thus projected onto the Mizrahi devils. Anti-African bigotry is ironically 
presented not as a problem endemic to Zionism but as a problem stemming from those 
Israelis who are not yet fully Israeli; the solution is not a dismantlement of whiteness but 
further assimilation into it.18 


Hotline's second group of antagonists is the condescending male politicians who smugly 
dismiss the Hotline representative at a special session of the Knesset. One of them even 
jokes about deporting her along with the African “infiltrators,” and his colleagues all laugh 
at his offensive comment. In Hotline, these two antagonistic groups—the angry Mizrahi 
women and the patronizing patriarchal politicians—end up serving the same function as 
the Africans; all of them are props that the film uses to bolster the heroism of white 
women. Thus, Hotline fashions itself as a social justice-minded feminist film, and it was 
treated as such on the international film festival circuit. If Hotline is feminist, however, is a 
very particular type of feminism—a feminism that glorifies the actions of white women 


without pausing to reflect on the privilege of their racial position.12 The Africans are 
treated sympathetically, but only in a way in which members of Israeli civil society emerge 
as the true heroes. 


Take Ms. Rozen too. 
She can build them houses there. 
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Figure 2. Israeli politicians laughing as one jokes about deporting the Hotline representative along with the 


African “infiltrators” in Hotline. 


Between Fences is a very different kind of film. Taking place almost entirely at the Holot 
Detention Center, the film follows a group of African refugees as they work together with 
an Israeli filmmaker (the director himself, Avi Mograbi) and an Israeli theater director (Chen 
Alon) to perform scenes of “theater of the oppressed”-style drama.2° If other 
documentaries, including Hotline, treat the Africans primarily as victims, Between Fences 
takes a different approach, and in their interviews, conversations, and performances, the 
Africans exhibit fuller personalities and more creative spirits than in any of the other films. 
Indeed, of all of the Israeli documentaries about the asylum-seekers, Between Fences is 
the only one in which they are allowed to laugh.2! While the film certainly does not ignore 
or deny the tremendous injustice these refugees face, neither does it let that injustice 
completely dominate them. If social justice documentaries often try to prove the humanity 
of their oppressed subjects, Between Fences presumes their humanity from the outset.22 
In a very Ranciérian way, then, Between Fences presupposes equality as a given.23 


As a result, the Israelis presented in the film are not treated as particularly heroic. Their 
actions, including their participation in the performances and their apparent solidarity with 
the refugees, is not the point of the film. If anything, the film works not to glorify but to 
humble the Israelis—that is, to indict whiteness itself. 


Unlike Hotline, Between Fences makes no claims to detached neutrality, and if Landsmann 
uses cinema vérité methods to disguise her own authorial presence, Mograbi does the 


opposite and puts himself directly in the film. Even though he is present, however, he is not 
the center of attention, and when he does appear, it is often in a very self-depricating way. 
At one point in the film, for instance, Mograbi tells the African performers that he will not 
be coming to their next meeting because he has to travel abroad. Mograbi does not try to 
hide his privilege. He merely states the facts of the situation without trying to camouflage 
or sugarcoat them. By including this uncomfortable moment in the film, Mograbi invites 
audiences to reflect on the injustice of the situation. As an Israeli man, he can freely travel 
abroad, while the main stars of the film, the Africans, are stuck in the desert. This contrast 
between Mograbi and the Africans—between the privileged and unprivileged, between the 
mobile and immobile, between white and Black—could not be any starker. Mograbi thus 
appears to be using himself to criticize the power and privilege of white Israelis.24 


This tactic connects Between Fences to Mograbi’s larger filmography. Early on in the film, 
there is an awkwardly long sequence in which he speaks to an African refugee sitting 
behind a fence. It is an image that closely resembles shots in his other films. At the end of 
August: A Moment Before the Eruption (2002), for instance, Mograbi takes his camera 
north to Israel's border with Lebanon. On the other side of the fence, a boy looks at 
Mograbi while Mograbi looks at him. They exchange a few words, the boy in Arabic, 
Mograbi in Hebrew. The boy then shouts some slogans about Hezbollah, throws a few 
rocks at Mograbi, and saunters away. Similarly, the first Palestinians to appear in Avenge 
But One of My Two Eyes (2005) are also stuck behind a fence. They are workers in the 
West Bank, people simply attempting to go to their jobs, but Israeli soldiers have arbitrarily 
closed the gate shut. The Palestinians find themselves waiting with no end in sight. 


In all three of these examples, Mograbi lets the camera linger on the fence—a barrier 
separating the Israeli from the African, the Lebanese Arab, and the Palestinian. 
Significantly, it is a barrier which Mograbi himself does not cross. One does not get the 
impression that Mograbi is looking into a cage, like a tourist at a zoo. Rather, one gets the 
impression that Mograbi is himself in the cage, looking out at a bigger world around him. 
His Israeli passport may give him certain privileges and international mobility, but in terms 
of his identity, he is trapped. These sequences highlight the fences, borders, and 
manufactured divisions that Israel has constructed between the white, Western Jew and 
its various racialized Others. In this way, Mograbi is once again using himself to criticize his 
own position.22 
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Figure 3. An African refugee sitting behind a fence in Between Fences. 


To be sure, Mograbi is not denying his own identity as an Israeli Jew, and his approach 
therefore stands in contrast with others like Shlomo Sand whose critical views of Zionism 
have led him to renounce his own Jewishness.2® But neither does Mograbi make the 
mistake of so many other white activists who reject the centrality of their own identity so 
loudly that they ironically end up putting themselves at the center once again. If other films 
end up treating the African refugees as props in order to bolster existing elements of Israeli 
society, Mograbi's self-deprecating approach shatters this possibility. As such, screenings 
of his films are increasingly rare in Israel. There is little wonder, then, that while Hotline 
received top prizes at prestigious Israeli film festivals, Between Fences was not picked up 
by any Israeli distributors. It was simply far too subversive, its message far too scandalous. 
Israelis do not seem to have a stomach for Mograbi's documentaries, and in a recent 
interview, he even suggested that he makes his films for himself and for people abroad.27 
In some way, he seems to be giving up on Israeli society and along with it, the power and 
privilege of its supremacist racial regimes. 


In this paper, | have argued that the African refugees provide an important starting point 
for the examination of Zionism’s racial hierarchies. While some Israelis have openly 
opposed the presence of African asylum-seekers, others have taken a more inclusive 
approach. This latter group includes several filmmakers, and the documentaries that have 
been produced about the treatment of African refugees in Israel seek to humanize them, to 
criticize Israeli government policies against them, and to champion the philanthropic 
efforts of white Israelis. As we have seen in Hotline, however, such efforts easily slip into 
another kind of racism, and while the tone of these films sharply contrasts with that of 
Zionism's more explicitly white supremacist defenders, they usually fail to criticize 
whiteness itself. In this way, whiteness is not dismantled; it is reinforced. Between Fences 
is the exception, and rather than glorifying the position of white Israelis, this film indicts it. 
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What is Whiteness in North Africa? 
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ABSTRACT This entry sketches a matrix for conceptualizing race in/ and North 
Africa that takes Arabness, indigeneity, Islam, the Sahara, and slavery as orienting 
keywords. It suggests an approach to a geopolitically-grounded whiteness as social 
currency and aspiration that is both based in specific regional economic history and 
also reaches outward toward globally-circulating formations of racial hierarchy. 
Acknowledging the distinct legal, colonial, and state histories under and through 
which racialization has proceeded in North and Saharan Africa since the dissolution 
of the Ottoman Empire, this entry aims to draw out the ethical imaginaries through 
which bodies have been marked and categorized in this region. These ethical 
imaginaries have operated through their attendant languages, memories, and 
performances to enable racisms and colorisms with violent and enduring material 
consequences. Under the headings "Racialized Enslavement," "Whiteness and 
Arabness," "Race and the Sahara," and "Race in North African Popular Culture," | offer 
brief introductions to these discursive formations, histories, and conceptual 
intersections and offer suggested readings for each. 


KEYWORDS _ anti-Blackness, Arabness, Blackness, indigeneity, Islam, North Africa, 
slavery, whiteness 








On the second day of Ramadan, in early May of 2019, the Doha-based television channel 
Libya al-Ahrar aired an episode of its hidden camera program in which the show's star 
prankster blackens her face, adopts mocking versions of a “Sudanese” accent and attire, 
and then traps strangers in an elevator with two monkeys that she insistently describes as 
her children.! Only a few days later, the show repeated the blackface gag. This time the 
actor asks the waiter in a Lebanese restaurant in Libya to read the menu line by line with 
her as she responded with outrageous incomprehension, confusing things like “juice box” 
to exclaim, “You have dog juice?!” The elevator episode circulated on social media 
platforms with some condemnation but remains available on YouTube; the restaurant 
episode seemingly aired without hesitation. The ostensible comedy in these depictions 
relies on anti-Black racism and, in so doing, functions to ratify discourses of white 
supremacy. Like blackface performance practices elsewhere, these depictions reveal 
much more about those creating and consuming the racist portrayals than about those 
supposedly being portrayed. In these Libyan hidden camera clips and elsewhere in North 
African popular culture, who are the “white” Arabic-speakers that these racist depictions 
aim to elevate? What is whiteness in this context?2 


Images of blackface performance from 
a Libyan hidden camera show. 


In this short piece, | offer a reading list for thinking about whiteness in North Africa. By 
gathering the current literature, | posit Islam, slavery, indigeneity, Arabness, and the Sahara 
as orienting keywords in order to sketch a matrix for conceptualizing race in/and North 
Africa. | suggest that we must attend to a geopolitically-grounded whiteness operating in 
northern Africa as social currency and aspiration. By this | mean a notion of whiteness that 
is both based in specific regional economic and social history and also reaches outward 
toward globally circulating formations of racial hierarchy. Acknowledging the distinct legal, 
colonial, state histories under and through which racialization has proceeded in North and 
Saharan Africa since the decline and dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, this entry draws 
out the ethical imaginaries through which bodies have been marked and categorized in 
this region.2 These ethical imaginaries operate through their attendant languages, 
memories, and performances to enable racisms and colorism with violent and enduring 
material consequences. 


Through and alongside this matrix of keywords, | make two claims. The first is that there is 
analytical purchase to thinking whiteness in and through North Africa, even while this 
formation of whiteness only partially overlaps with the more dominant formations of 
whiteness attendant to and produced by European colonialism. The second is that through 
a range of discourses and performances in both scholarship and popular culture, 
Blackness is repeatedly constructed as if it were non-indigenous to North Africa. lronically, 
this latter discursive practice is among a number of those which, as Jemima Pierre has 
argued, “actually work to impede race analysis about the African continent (beyond 
southern Africa), entrapping us into a kind of race-blindness.”4 The North versus Sub- 
Saharan Africa divide, Pierre continues, “has shaped Africanist scholarship to the point 
that this distinction is often assumed rather than interrogated.”® This naturalized division is 
racialized: colonial scholars painted light-skinned people of the southern Mediterranean as 
“closer” to Europe both geographically and in terms of civilization. By continuing to 
describe North Africa as inevitably distinct from “Black Africa,” we not only reinscribe this 
violent hierarchy, but we also prevent ourselves from seeing racialization as processual 
and dynamic. In so doing, we miss the opportunity to understand North and Saharan 
African spaces as sites for the ongoing production of race and white supremacy. 


To offer a starting place—in a 1967 article, historian Leon Carl Brown described North 
Africa as “the great border zone where white ends meeting the area where black begins,” 


where, he contended, “native whites and native blacks have confronted each other since 
the beginning of history.”© Brown's essay goes on to incorporate a number of the key 
terms that | propose here, and compellingly illuminates a period of early postcolonial 
African hope and its emerging challenges by describing the ambivalent Pan-Africanism of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and others in the 1950s and 1960s. But this formulation of a “great 
border zone” aptly illustrates the racialization of naturalized geography which has long 
characterized colonial (and some earlier) descriptions of northern Africa. When we take for 
granted the idea that the Sahara constitutes a natural border, we reify a logic that posits 
racial whiteness as indigenous to North Africa, racial Arabness as contributing to the 
maintenance of that whiteness, and racial blackness as non-indigenous. Amazigh 
(“Berber”) indigeneity is here simultaneously configured as racially white and erased 
insofar as indigenous modes of thinking difference are domesticated. 


Here, and in my research on contemporary Libya, | am invested in understanding 
whiteness not as a static ontology but as “a problematic, or an analytical perspective: that 
is, a way of formulating questions about social relations.”2 Thinking in terms of both 
conceptual and embodied movement, | am especially interested in “the ways that 
whiteness seduces and rewards, becoming the subject of fantasy and desire,"* and | agree 
with Steve Garner that “the best way to understand whiteness is to think both relationally 
and comparatively.’2 In Garner's work and in more recent scholarship, this has primarily 
meant taking the critical study of whiteness beyond its “home” of the United States and 
into Europe, Australia, and New Zealand. What happens when we take this study from 
settler colonial contexts into the postcolony? To turn again to Pierre, “how could any 
postcolonial society not be structured by its legacy of race and racialization—especially 
when colonialism was, in the most ideological, political, and practical way, racialized rule? 
How do we, in fact, analyze the persistence of white (and racialized Arab) privilege in 
postcolonial spaces?”2 


Whiteness is both productive and the product of affective force, and while it moves, it 
moves us. As Sara Ahmed has argued, “Whiteness could be described as an ongoing and 
un-finished history, which orientates bodies in specific directions, affecting how they ‘take 
up’ space.”"! My argument here is not that (some) North Africans are in any stable sense 
white or have access to the top rungs of global hierarchies of white supremacy. Rather, | 
am interested in the array of things that formations of whiteness do and enable in the 
contexts of northern Africa.’2 Whiteness shapes both how bodies can take up space and 
what spaces are available to whom. As Ahmed writes, 


If the world is made white, then the body-at-home is one that can inhabit whiteness. 
As Fanon’s work shows, after all, bodies are shaped by histories of colonialism, 
which makes the world ‘white’ a world that is inherited, or which is already given 
before the point of an individual's arrival. This is the familiar world, the world of 
whiteness, as a world we know implicitly. Colonialism makes the world ‘white’ which 
is of course a world ‘ready’ for certain kinds of bodies, as a world that puts certain 
objects within their reach.23 


Ahmed is not describing North Africa here (even while a trace of North Africa haunts this 
passage with Fanon). But the “bodies-at-home” in North Africa are most often those that 
can inhabit whiteness. As | suggest above, both Western scholarship and local discursive 
practices make North African spaces white. In this way, whiteness in North Africa takes 
valences of "Europeanness,” as a colonial remnant, while it also operates in another 
register, as “our own” whiteness, a color-coded language of virtue and status. This 


includes but is not reducible to white-as-Western because a local articulation of whiteness 
can be valorized at the same time that Westernness is rejected. This local articulation of 
whiteness is bound up in histories that stretch back at least as far the seventh-century 
Arab invasion of North Africa. 


This entry proceeds by pairing and working through the orienting keywords of Arabness, 
indigeneity, Islam, the Sahara, and slavery to outline the frameworks and problematics 
these themes suggest for thinking whiteness in North Africa. Under the headings 
“Racialized Enslavement,” “Whiteness and Arabness,” “Race and the Sahara,” and “Race in 
North African Popular Culture,” | offer brief introductions to these discursive formations, 
histories, and conceptual intersections and offer suggested readings for each. Some of the 
relevant literatures have not, to my knowledge, substantively engaged each other, yet 
reading across these separate conversations will be necessary as we build tools for 
understanding race in northern Africa. 


Racialized Enslavement 


Blackness is produced as non-indigenous to North Africa through a racial imaginary that 
relies on the histories of racialized enslavement that have characterized the region. To 
offer an incomplete list, the slave trade was officially outlawed in Tunisia in 1841,14 in 
Algeria in 1848,"° in Libya in 1856,"° in Egypt in 1887, in Morocco in 1923,28 and in 
Mauritania in 1980.72 In each of these contexts abolition involved a complex interplay of 
colonial politics with regional and local discourses and economic forces; in most cases the 
practice continued for decades after its legal prohibition. The slave trades that moved 
across the Sahara, the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean Sea involved captives of a range of 
geographic and ethnic backgrounds, and, as a number of historians have shown, 
frequently were justified through moral-legal formations that marked non-Muslims as 
enslavable.2° Yet, historians have also illustrated how enslavement came to be specifically 
articulated to a conception of blackness in these regions, producing a racialized 
distinction. John Hunwick, for example, argued that from the sixteenth century onward in 
the “Mediterranean Islamic world,” blackness became associated with slavery by virtue of 
the proportion of enslaved black people.2! Similarly, and pushing back against a generation 
of scholarship which described “Islamic slavery” as a relatively “benign” institution, Chouki 
El Hamel more recently argued “that relying solely on Islamic ideology as a crucial key to 
explain social relations, particularly in the history of black slavery in the Muslim world, 
yields an inaccurate historical record of the people, institutions, and social practices of 
slavery in the Arab world.”22 In the context of North Africa, broadly, the production of a 
category of blackness linked to enslavement and arrival also enabled the production of a 
formation of whiteness linked to Arabness, superiority, and normative belonging. 


Suggested reading (in order of publication date): 


e John Hunwick and Eve Troutt Powell, eds., The African Diaspora in the Mediterranean 
Lands of Islam (Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2002). 

e Terence Walz and Kenneth Cuno, eds., Race and Slavery in the Middle East: Histories of 
Trans-Saharan Africans in Nineteenth-Century Egypt, Sudan, and the Ottoman 
Mediterranean (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 2010). 

e Eve Troutt Powell, Tell This in My Memory: Stories of Enslavement from Egypt, Sudan, 
and the Ottoman Empire (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2012). 


e Ismael Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: University 
Press of Florida, 2013). 

Chouki El Hamel, Black Morocco: A History of Slavery, Race, and Islam (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013). 

Timothy Cleaveland, “Ahmad Baba al-Timbukti and his Islamic Critique of Racial Slavery 
in the Maghrib,” Journal of North African Studies 20, no. 1 (2015): 42-64. 

Amal Altaleb, “The Social and Economic History of Slavery in Libya (1800-1950)”" (PhD 
diss., University of Manchester, 2015). 

Mahmood Mamdani et al., “Trans-African Slaveries,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East 38, no. 2 (August 2018): 185-329. 

Erin Pettigrew, “Histories of Race, Slavery, and Emancipation in the Middle East,” 
Mediterranean Politics 25, no. 4 (2020): 528-536. 


Whiteness and Arabness 


The legal and social histories of Arab attempts to varyingly claim and disavow whiteness in 
the United States have received substantive scholarly attention. These studies have 
illustrated how nineteenth- and early twentieth-century legal claims to whiteness by Arab 
immigrants were structured by the particular racial and legal regimes of their time. 
Primarily Christian immigrants who had come from greater Syria litigated claims to their 
whiteness as the route to naturalization in a period of Asian exclusion. This history is 
particular and contingent; that is to say, it might, in different circumstances, have been 
otherwise.22 Even while describing a US context, such studies are relevant for 
conceptualizing whiteness in North Africa insofar as they enable us to observe some key 
aspects of the overlapping problematics at play between these two geopolitical sites, as 
well as the limitations of this overlap. Histories of Arab racialization in the US inflect 
globally circulating racial discourses. Further, even in a more contemporary US political 
context, one in which many Arab Americans do not actively seek access to whiteness, we 
find some popular and even scholarly articulations of Arabness that specifically occlude 
blackness. One finds this occlusion in, for example, discussions of shifting Arab American 
inclusion in whiteness, which leave out Black Arab Americans for whom whiteness has 
never been accessible. 


Historians have also traced notions of Arabness as whiteness in other geopolitical and 
historical contexts. lbn Battuta, for example, wrote in the mid-fourteenth century of 
“whites” as he traveled through the West African Sahel and southern Sahara; for him these 
included Arabs and Arabophone North Africans, but not Berbers, whose “distance and 
foreignness from the normative cultural practices of the Arab Muslim World” precluded 
whiteness.24 El Hamel demonstrates that this formulation of “white” Arabness may have 
included people of a variety of family lineages, so long as they could claim “one drop” of 
(paternal) “Arab blood.”2° Pre-colonial Arab and Arabophone social formations did not 
necessarily value whiteness in terms of color and in terms of Europeanness in the same 
way that these come to be valued through empire, but Arabophone anti-blackness is 
evident long before the European colonial period.2° In postcolonial North Africa, these 
intertwined legacies have enabled outcomes like that described by Afifa Ltifi in Bourguiba's 
Tunisia, where colorblind family name policies constructed a normative whiteness and 
“reproduced the patron client relationships that bound slave and master's descendants."22 
Across contexts, “Arab” proximity to and approximation of whiteness has historically been 


predicated on anti-blackness.22 


Suggested reading: 


e Helen Hatab Samhan, “Not Quite White: Race Classification and the Arab-American 

Experience,” in Arabs in America: Building a New Future, ed. Michael Suleiman 

(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1999), 209-226. 

Bruce Hall, “The Question of ‘Race’ in the Pre-Colonial Southern Sahara,” Journal of 

North African Studies 10, no. 3-4 (2005): 339-367. 

e Amaney Jamal and Nadine Naber, eds., Race and Arab Americans Before and After 9/71: 

From Invisible Citizens to Visible Subjects (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 2008). 

Sarah Gualtieri, Between Arab and White: Race and Ethnicity in the Early Syrian 

American Diaspora (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2009). 

e Amina Zarrugh, “Racialized Political Shock: Arab American Racial Formation and the 
Impact of Political Events,” Ethnic and Racial Studies 39, no. 15 (2016): 2722-2739. 

e Loubna Qutami, “Censusless: Arab/Muslim Interpolation into Whiteness and the War on 

Terror,” Journal of Asian American Studies 23, no. 2 (June 2020): 161-200. 

Afifa Ltifi, “Black Tunisians and the Pitfalls of Bourguiba's Homogenization Project,” 

POMEPS Studies 40 (June 2020): 69-72. 


Race and the Sahara (Arabs and Africans) 


Colonial representations in scholarship and popular media which utilize an oppositional 
framework for understanding “North Africa” as distinct from “Sub-Saharan Africa” 
suggest a racialized boundary of naturalized geography in the desert. A wave of 
scholarship in recent decades has attempted to alter this paradigm, describing the desert 
as a “bridge,”22 and honing in on Saharan and “trans-Saharan" histories and lifeworlds.22 
Some of this work has illuminated the racialization that continues to adhere in the 
Arabophone states of the Mediterranean coast to the descendants of enslaved peoples 
captured in West Africa and other places. This racialization, as | describe above, posits 
blackness as a referentiality to enslavement which sticks to an array of bodies, including 
those of more recent migrants and indigenous Black North Africans. One result of this is 
the carving away of indigeneity from Black North Africans. By linking blackness to 
enslavement, this discourse in both scholarship and popular practice dispossesses Black 
North Africans of a natal claim to North Africa (and in some instances Arab identity) apart 
from a history of arrival." If, as Sara Ahmed has argued, “whiteness becomes worldly 
through the noticeability of the arrival of some bodies more than others,”22 then this is a 


distortion that contributes to the (re)production of whiteness in/as North Africa.22 


One of the quotidian ways these racial geopolitics are maintained is through the common 
third-person descriptor of Black people in northern Africa as “Africans” distinct from an 
unspecified (unmarked) norm. This discursive practice also produces a tension-filled and 
ambivalent whiteness, one with which Algerian diasporic activist Houria Bouteldja recently 
danced in a polemic on “whites, Jews, and us,” when she wrote, “Fifty years after the 
independence movements, North Africa is the one subduing its own citizens and black 
Africans. | was going to say ‘my African brothers.’ But | no longer dare to, now that | have 
admitted my crime. Farewell Bandung.”24 In “no longer daring” to claim fraternal kinship, 
Bouteldja acknowledges the violence of North African anti-blackness. Yet, even then, in 
describing “North Africa” as “subduing its own citizens and black Africans,” she also 
seems to suggest that the end of the colonially constructed state system could end North 
African anti-blackness. But the latter runs far deeper than the postcolonial state. North 


African unmarked whiteness itself holds up the “and” in her phrase, “its own citizens and 
black Africans.” 


Suggested reading: 


e Eve Troutt Powell, A Different Shade of Colonialism: Egypt, Great Britain, and the 
Mastery of the Sudan (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003). 

e John Hunwick, “A Region of the Mind: Medieval Arab Views of African Geography and 
Ethnography and Their Legacy,” Sudanic Africa 16 (2005): 103-136. 

e Ghislaine Lydon, “Writing Trans-Saharan History: Methods, Sources, and Interpretations 
Across the African Divide,” Journal of North African Studies 10, no. 3-4 (2005): 293- 
324. 

e E. Ann McDougall, “Constructing Emptiness: Islam, Violence and Terror in the Historical 
Making of the Sahara,” Journal of Contemporary African Studies 25, no. 1 (2007): 17-30. 

e Ziad Bentahar, “Continental Drift: The Disjunction of North and Sub-Saharan Africa,” 
Research in African Literatures 42, no. 1 (Spring 2011): 1-13. 

e Bruce Hall, A History of Race in Muslim West Africa, 1600-1960 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011). 


Race in North African Popular Culture 


If whiteness needs maintenance to persist and racializations of all sorts are continually 
unfolding, popular culture is a privileged site in which this work occurs, as is evident across 
this forum. In film, performance, visual art, and literature, representations mark bodies in 
and out of normative community, naturalize racialized language, entrench stereotypical 
figurations, and reify social hierarchies. Recent years have seen greater public 
controversies appear surrounding racist representations of Black characters in North 
African (and other Arab) popular culture.2® Scholarship investigating race and popular 
culture in/and North Africa is relatively emerging, but has tackled a range of themes and 
questions surrounding nationalism, empire, alterity and aesthetics across performance 
forms in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Continued work is needed. As of yet, 
scholars have more vigorously illustrated and theorized anti-black discourses, practices, 
and representations in popular culture than they have asked how these works produce and 
maintain whiteness. Complementary to this continuing work, | call for, and | hope to 
contribute to an inquiry into how numerous popular cultural forms have variously 
proposed, constructed, reified, subverted, and challenged North African iterations of 
normative whiteness. 


Suggested reading: 


e Eve Troutt Powell, “Burnt-Cork Nationalism: Race and Identity in the Theater of ‘Ali al- 
Kassar,” in Colors of Enchantment: Theater, Dance, Music, and the Visual Arts of the 
Middle East, ed. Sherifa Zuhur (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 2001), 13-26. 

e Jessica Winegar and Katarzyna Pieprzak, eds, Critical Interventions: Africanity and 
North Africa (2009). 

e Richard Jankowsky, Stambeli: Music, Trance, and Alterity in Tunisia (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2010). 

e Ismael Montana, “Bori Practice Among Enslaved West Africans of Ottoman Tunis: 
Unbelief (Kufr) or Another Dimension of the African Diaspora?” History of the Family 16, 
no. 2 (June 2011): 152-159. 


e |fdal Elsaket, “Jungle Films in Egypt: Race, Anti-Blackness, and Empire,” Arab Studies 
Journal 25, no. 2 (Fall 2017): 8-32. 

e Sophia Azeb, “The Pharoah's New Clothes,” Chimurenga (July 2019). 

e Cynthia Becker, Performing Blackness in Morocco: Gnawa Music and Visual Culture 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2020). 


Conclusion 


Describing blackface performance in early twentieth-century Egypt, Eve Troutt Powell 
wrote of songs and plays in which “Nubian” (“berberi") and “Sudanese” characters 
enacted Egyptian anticolonial, nationalist desires. As she explained, “In the absence of the 
‘right’ kind of Sudanese political allies—that is, those who would proclaim a desire for the 
unity of the Nile Valley—the Egyptian artists and writers deeply involved in the 
promulgation of the nationalist message made up their own Sudanese.”26 The Libyan 
hidden camera skits with which | opened this writing, and which drew directly from this 
long history of Egyptian caricatures of Sudanese people, illustrate the continued need to 
interrogate the racial work that blackface and other performance practices do in North 
African contexts. Through violently erasing the Others they purport to represent, both a 
century ago and in the recent past these practices have served to construct their 
performers’ and audiences’ visions of themselves. They utilize anti-black tropes to 
produce whiteness in their performers, audiences, and cultural milieus. In this way, they 
join myriad other discursive and performative practices that repeatedly construct 
blackness as not indigenous to North Africa. It is imperative that we do not stop at noting 
the anti-black racism that we rightly see in these, but rather go on additionally to theorize 
the racial and spatial whiteness that these practices enable and uphold. 


Notes 


1. On this incident and for a link to the clip on YouTube, see Declan Walsh, “Blackface, Staple of 
Arab Comedy, Faces Surge of Criticism,” New York Times, August 18, 2019, 
https://www.nytimes.com/2019/08/18/world/middleeast/blackface-arab-tv-racist.html < 
https://www.nytimes.com/2019/08/18/world/middleeast/blackface-arab-tv-racist.html> . 








2. While much of what | write here is relevant to other parts of the MENA/SWANA region, including 
the Levant and the Gulf, | focus here on North Africa in order to address the particularities of 
trans-Saharan slavery and questions of indigeneity in Africa. 


3. One major difference in colonial regimes of racialization between North Africa and the Levant has 
to do with how and when control transferred from Ottoman to European power. Territories in the 
Levant transferred after World War | were classified in “civilizational capacity” through the 
League of Nations Mandate system, which ranked Arab former provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
(racially) above former German colonies in Africa and the Pacific. The Ottoman periphery in 
North Africa moved to European control earlier—lItaly invaded Libya in 1911; France established 
its protectorate in Tunisia in 1881, having occupied Algeria from 1830—and was subject to racial 
policies that stemmed from the colonial discourses of those competing powers. In Libya, for 
example, the Italian colonial “fourth shore” argument narrated North African (“Mediterranean”) 
racial proximity in contrast to its holdings in East Africa, and in a way that dovetailed with 
preexisting notions of “Sudanese” black people found in Libya as inherently originating 
elsewhere. On the racializing power of the Mandate system, see Sherene Saikaly, “The Matter of 
Time,” The American Historical Review 124, no. 5 (December 2019): 1681-1688. On the spatial 
politics of Italian colonial racial schema, see Mia Fuller, “Preservation and Self-Absorption: Italian 
‘ore and the Walled City of Tripoli, Libya,” Journal of North African Studies 5, no. 4: 121- 
154. @) 
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Introduction: Cripistemologies of Crisis: 
Emergent Knowledges for the Present 


by Theodora Danylevich and Alyson Patsavas_ | Cripistemologies of Crisis: 
Emergent Knowledges for the Present, Issue 10.1 (Spring 2021) 


ABSTRACT _ The increasing recognition of critical disability studies as a generative 
body of work across disciplines is inseparable from a collective need to make sense 
of ongoing moments of socio-political crisis, emergency, and exceptionality. 
Theorizations of crip time emergent from lived experiences of disability are critical to 
the ongoing work of understanding and surviving a chronically debilitating socio- 
political context. Our current political moment seems to protract states of crisis to 
such a degree that the very notions of emergency and crisis shift under the weight of 
their simultaneous seeming banality and urgent ubiquity. “Cripistemologies of Crisis: 
Emergent Knowledges for the Present” contends that epistemologies of chronicity, 
illness, and trauma offer indispensable lenses through which to rethink—and care for 
—our collective present. The essays within “Cripistemologies of Crisis” reframe our 
understandings of both social and personal crisis, and explore how crisis and 
emergency shape the experiences and knowledges of our bodyminds in time and 
space. The authors collectively offer an epistemological toolkit to theorize and 
survive everyday states of trauma, madness, and illness as the lived impacts of such 
quotidian and ongoing violence. “Cripistemologies of Crisis” asks, then, what crip 
futures can be conjured through a centering of experiential, collective, and 
speculative ways of knowing with/in/through crisis. 


KEYWORDS _cripistemology, crisis, critical disability studies, emergency, trauma 


Leading up to the 2019 fire season, three large California power companies initiated a 
process called “de-energization,” or power shutoffs, in the name of public safety. As one 
New York Times article reports, “Never before in California history had a utility deliberately 
cut power to as many as three million people, which PG&E [Pacific Gas and Electric] did 
Oct. 26 [2019] in an attempt to prevent wildfires.”1 This drastic approach did not actually 
prevent the company’s equipment from starting several fires.2 Critics of the move, 
including climate scientist and founder of the Pacific Institute Peter Gleick, further cited 
the disruptive impact on city infrastructure, and called PG&E out for “shifting risk from its 
own corporate entity to the public.”2 Those most “at risk” became those residents who 
rely on power for daily life-sustaining needs—from ventilators that run on electricity to 
medication that needs refrigeration to air purifiers that make polluted air more breathable. 
The response from disability justice activists was swift in its condemnation, pointing to the 
disproportionate risk that the shutoffs posed for older, poor, and disabled people— 
particularly disabled people of color. Amid such public outcry, PG&E continued to claim 
that these power shutoffs were “necessary,” “the right thing to do,” and “critical to the 
safety of its customers,”4 telling “California energy regulators that the state [would] likely 
see blackouts for another 10 years.”2 


For those to whom the loss of power presents imminent precarity, heightened vulnerability, 
and increased proximity to death, these ongoing blackout strategies essentially fabricate 


an ongoing state of life-threatening crisis. This crisis is brought on not only, or even 
primarily, by climate change and corporate negligence. Rather, it is facilitated by a 
biopolitical calculus that, as disabled writer and activist s.e. smith notes, “pits competing 
public health interests against each other,” sacrificing one in order to “manage” the other. 
§ In initiating and continuing de-energization procedures, PG&E weighed the imminent 
crisis posed by the wildfires against the life-threatening crisis that de-energization created 
for some. Their actions indicate that the company considered the impact on “vulnerable 
populations” as less pressing than the potential impact of the wildfires.2 


PG&E's actions are emblematic of a fundamental way in which corporate capitalist 
interests are shored up by assumptions about the expendability of disabled and disability- 
adjacent populations. This anecdote operates according to a racial capitalist matrix, reliant 
on what we recognize as eugenic logics and crisis logics, which, viewed together, 
crystallize into a necropolitics of disability.2 An intensifying pattern of such rationalized 
(re)allocations of life-imperiling conditions onto variously disabled populations compels us, 
in this special issue, to attend to what we call crip knowledges of crisis—why we need 
them and what is at stake if we disregard them. The decision of PG&E to manage a crisis 
of fire risks by cutting off power regardless of the life-threatening impact on disabled, ill, 
and older adults who depend on it realizes a paradigmatically eugenic framing of disability 
and aging as individualized and medicalized, already bearing the mark of death. Through 
this frame, disabled and older adults are understood as inherently (i.e., biologically) at risk 
in ways that position caring for their increased vulnerability as “wasteful” or “unnecessary,” 
particularly in moments of exceptionalism and crisis management. By eugenic logics, the 
vulnerability that resides in the bodyminds of certain individuals is imagined to represent a 
culpability or threat—or even outright criminality—against the public good.2 In the above 
example, such an individualized and moralized vulnerability stands in distinct opposition to 
the more recognized and sanctioned collective vulnerability to an imminent crisis of 
wildfires, and the vulnerability for which PG&E has clearer liability, as the company 
responsible for the failing infrastructure that caused many of the fires. The imagined 
inherent vulnerability-cum-culpability of disabled and older adults, in turn, allows PG&E to 
abdicate responsibility for the life-threatening results of their crisis logic driven actions. 


While PG&E offers a “Medical Baseline Program” meant to provide electricity at lower rates 
as well as extra notifications in advance of shutoffs to “customers who have special energy 
needs due to qualifying medical conditions,” such alerts were reported to be uneven, at 
best.12 Notably, this program places PG&E in the position of adjudicating “qualifying” 
medical conditions and ties this process to “benefits” of lower rates. In doing so, the 
program relies on a contentious scientific administrative system mobilized to certify the 
truths of the body, which Ellen Samuels has termed biocertification.“ Biocertifications 
such as doctors’ evaluations, diagnoses, and verifications, Samuels cautions, contribute to 
the bureaucratic abandonment of a whole set of people living with non-biocertified 
—"undocumented”—disabilities or impairments in ways that intersect with race, gender, 
citizenship status, and class to heighten the impact on those most marginalized.12 
Moreover, biocertifications respond to a very different type of (identity) crisis caused by 
the instability of the category of disability itself. Like countless other disability-related 
programs, the reduced-rate aspect of PG&E's Medical Baseline Program ties the 
qualification process to a system incentivized to keep the number of those who qualify low. 
To be clear, highlighting and critiquing the ranked valuation process that PG&E engages in 
does not dismiss the very real and devastating impact of the fires themselves. However, 
unlike peer companies that opted for more targeted power-shut offs, PG&E's sweeping de- 
energization, its reported lack of implementation of the promised advance notice of 


power-shut offs, and its reliance on systems of biocertification reveals a distinct reliance 
upon a necropolitics of disability that concretizes risk in order to justify its role in the 
debilitation and imperilment of whole groups of people under the auspices of “crisis” 
management. 


Versions of this ethical “trolley dilemma” have become even more pervasive in our cultural 
consciousness in the context of the ongoing COVID-19 pandemic: in situations where risk 
or death seem inevitable, crisis calculations direct decisions about whose risk and/or life 
matters more. This risk-evaluation practice, which manifests in the biopolitical devaluation 
of disabled lives, reflects a eugenic ideology, itself a long-standing conversation in critical 
disability studies that has only become more pressing within the context of COVID. For 
instance, Esther Ignagni, Eliza Chandler, and Loree Erickson describe how triage practices 
and the devastation of the virus within congregate care settings are merely an 
“amplification of this frame of disposability along interlocking markers of 
marginalization.”!2 Importantly, they urge against the impulse to respond to this logic by 
outright rejecting the vulnerability assigned to disabled, chronically ill, and older adults. 
Refusing the realities of our vulnerabilities actually facilitates eugenic practices by, at best, 
leaving us “fatigued and overstretched, increasing our vulnerability” and, at worst, creating 
an “imperative to give up one’s right to healthcare.”"4 Rather, crip interventions into this 
eugenic logic need to simultaneously map out the structural conditions of produced 
vulnerability and the harm that risk-logics enact, while also centering the claims of survival 
with and through such vulnerabilities. Several overlapping elements have enabled PG&E's 
actions as well as the disproportionate devastation of COVID-19 on disabled people, 
communities of color, and frontline workers: the mobilization of risk assessment, the 
necropolitical marking of vulnerability as inherent in some, and the denial of prioritized 
care for those marked as vulnerable. 


There are, of course, no shortages of global existential crises and equally global, urgent, 
and existentially threatening crisis logics. There is also far more to say about crisis-related 
power shut-offs: the parsing out of risks and responsibilities in the face of environmental 
degradation, the abandonment of those most impacted, and the privatization of 
responsibility that the PG&E case reflects. As well, there is more to explore about the ways 
in which the COVID-19 public health crisis replicates some of these patterns. The PG&E 
example is, in this sense, both exemplary and banal, serving as a strikingly prescient 
example of the consequences of crisis logics on disabled, chronically ill, poor folks, and 
communities of color. 


The concept for cripistemologies of crisis emerged from a conference call that we 
formulated (with essay contributor Angela Carter) for the Critical Disability Studies Caucus 
sponsored panel of the 2018 American Studies Association Conference. The call sought 
crip epistemologies responding to the escalating crisis rhetoric that circulated in the early 
years of the Trump presidency. As this collection has taken shape in the intervening years, 
the need for crip crisis knowledge has only further crystalized. To meet this demand, the 
essays included here reflect upon the endemic, ongoing, and cyclical presence of crises 
while simultaneously asking how to cultivate knowledge for living with and through said 
forms of crisis. 


This special section illustrates the violence done through the positioning of crisis as a 
singular and exceptional event that can mobilize seemingly exceptional forms of violence 
and neglect. The dangerous rhetoric of “unprecedented times” conveniently erases and 
overlooks those times and those lives that exist as an ongoing precedent to 


recognized/sanctioned crises. While crisis may be an affectively loaded designation of an 
exceptional temporality, it hinges upon a misrecognition of a crisis-event as a singular, 
troubling punctuation in a fantasy of an otherwise orderly and undisturbed warp and weft 
of daily life. Such fantastical and distinct temporalities of crisis and normalcy are 
emblematic of, and indeed foundational to, the control and violence inherent in the logic 
that organizes racial capitalism. Further, this fantasy of a singular punctuated crisis 
permits and perpetuates victim-blaming orientations, gaslighting, abandonment, and the 
realization of eugenic logics. Reckoning with the everyday nature of this violence is all the 
more urgent amidst imaginings of a “post-COVID” world that too easily draw sharp lines 
around a “pre” and “post” pandemic world in ways that fail to account for the systemic 
violence that operated before, during, and after COVID-19 in other, perhaps less 
spectacularized, forms. The essays in this special section, thus, refute and deconstruct 
the harmful implications of conceptualizing crisis within neat “post” and “pre” 
temporalities to ask not only what harm such temporalities cause but also to recognize the 
value of the accumulated knowledge of those surviving within such endemic states. 


As we elaborate more fully in a dedicated section on the essays below, our special section 
contributors consider the critical insights that theorizing experiences of disability, 
instability, and trauma offer to collective efforts to complicate understandings of the pace 
and politics of “crisis.” They present the crucial role that relationality and community play 
in intervening in the crisis logics outlined above. In “When Silence Said Everything: 
Reconceptualizing Trauma through Critical Disability Studies,” < 
https://csalateral.org/section/cripistemologies-of-crisis/when-silence-said-everything- 
reconceptualizing-trauma-through-critical-disability-studies-carter/> Angela Carter 
articulates a crip retheorization of trauma through a close reading of the relationality of 
trauma's spacetime enacted by X Gonzalez in their speech at the 2018 March for Our 
Lives. Alyson K. Spurgas'’s “Solidarity in Falling Apart: Toward a Crip, Collectivist, and 
Justice-Seeking Theory of Feminine Fracture” < 
https://csalateral.org/section/cripistemologies-of-crisis/solidarity-falling-apart-toward- 
crip-collectivist-justice-theory-feminine-fracture-spurgas/> counters the largely accepted 
theories of dissociation through a centering of minoritized and migrant trans women’s 
experiences to explore the endemic chronic and fractured everydayness of traumatized 
femme populations and experience. Finally, Jess Whatcott’s “Crip Collectivity Beyond 
Neoliberalism in Octavia Butler's Parable of the Sower" < 
https://csalateral.org/section/cripistemologies-of-crisis/crip-collectivity-beyond- 
neoliberalism-octavia-butler-parable-of-the-sower-whatcott/> invites us into a 
speculatively-oriented cripistemology of crisis, with a practical guide as a takeaway. The 
essays offer textured conceptualizations of trauma and survival that fashion more radically 
just schematics for how we understand crisis in relation to race, gender, populations, and 
bodyminds that have been constituted by and through trauma and vulnerability. We 
contend that such reconceptualizations of cultural configurations of crisis both make 
available and take shape through modeling different possible and meaningful ways for us 
to listen to disabled, abandoned, traumatized, and dissociatively fractured (as Spurgas 
describes) voices. By drawing from the range of knowledge that these lives and histories 
have to offer, we can follow a different, if less stable and singular logic for navigating 
survival and creating community while in crisis. The cripistemologies of crisis generated by 
this special section build on critical disability studies theorizing and disability justice 
organizing in aspirational, generative, fractured, unstable, persistent, and coalitional ways. 
The essays step outside of established frameworks for meaning-making and press against 
the disciplinary boundaries of disability and cultural studies scholarship with an intention 
to recuperate more just possibilities for rethinking ourselves and our world with/in crisis. 














Everyday Emergencies: Crip Temporality 
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Theorizations of “states of exception, crisis ordinariness” and “everyday 
emergenc[ies]"”” outline the ways in which states of emergency often become protracted 
and systemic in ways that create chronic crises. These crises both result from and 
(re)enable forms of state violence and neglect, in the name of exigency and economic 
“oreservation.” Mobilizations of such exceptionalism realize a necropolitics of disability 
that marks racialized, disabled, older, and sick bodies/populations as expendable. 
Furthermore, theorizations of debility, abandonment, and neglect highlight the 
disproportionate impact that both states of emergency and forms of “slow violence” have 
on the lives of racialized, classed, and disabled people.7® The increasing proliferation of 
disability scholarship is indispensable to making sense of ongoing moments of socio- 
political crisis, emergency, and exceptionality. Theorizations of crip time? and crip 
spacetime,2° emergent from lived experiences of disability, are particularly vital to the 
ongoing work of understanding and surviving a chronically debilitating socio-political 
context. As Ellen Samuels notes in her elaboration of crip time, “Disability and illness have 
the power to extract us from linear, progressive time with its normative life stages and cast 
us into a wormhole of backward and forward acceleration, jerky stops and starts, tedious 
intervals and abrupt endings.”2! Samuels theorizes disability's unique structuring of time 
as dynamic, elliptical, and uneven. For her, crip time describes the multitude of ways that 
disability disrupts normative, progressive time to create new relationships to and forms of 
temporality that defy disability’s easy conflation with “crisis” time. 


These crip temporalities contrast starkly against the temporalities often assigned to 
disability, and offer crucial tools to think sociopolitical crisis and crisis logics anew. 
Feminist disability studies scholar Alison Kafer examines how “disability is seen as the sign 
of no future.”22 This lack of futurity works from and through the positioning of disability as 
something of a suspended present, a state of suspended tragedy with no promise or 
possibility. Further, while disability may also be seen as something that belongs in the past 
(as in: “shouldn't we have found a cure for that already?"), disability can also complicate 
views of pastness more generally. Disabled people are rarely viewed as having a past that 
matters beyond the imagined tragedy of their disablement.22 Disabled people's pasts, with 
all of the knowledge, experience, and liveliness that they entail, are often denied a voice or 
value. We see this enacted in ways ranging from the systematic dismissal of experiential 
knowledge gathered from a lifetime of living with disabilities to the patronizing 
infantilization that underwrites not only pity and charity mentalities but also the 
surveillance, incarceration, and killing of people with disabilities. This, of course, does not 
account for the multitude of intersectional disability histories written out of how we 
understand “the past.” We hold these assumptions of a lack of pastness alongside denials 
of futurity to explicitly expose the temporalities read onto disability and deployed through 
crisis logics: disability as imagined to be stuck within a perpetual present state of deficit 
and loss. Crip time not only demands a reconceptualization of disability within time, but in 
opening up the multiple ways of living disability in time, crip time also provides a lens 
through which to read progressive temporality's destructive and disciplinary mechanisms 
and their biopolitical implications. 


States of instability and change perpetuate emergencies, in turn, making them into 
everyday experiences of chronicity and trauma. As Ben Anderson notes in his theorization 
of the everyday emergency, “a permanent ‘state of emergency’ is but one example of how 
the ‘everyday’ and ‘emergency’ blur in the midst of a background of perpetual instability 


and change.”24 It is the systemic nature of structural violence, disorganizing and 
fragmenting access to resources, from electrical power to healthcare, that enacts a 
blurring of “everyday” and “emergency” categories of experience. Lauren Berlant's 
theorization of “crisis ordinariness” suggests such perpetual and/or cyclical encounters 
with crisis create new forms of living with and in relationship to vulnerability, precarity, and 
violence. The essays within our collection chart the forms and modes of living that emerge 
from such everyday emergency; such “crisis ordinariness.” Putting an analysis of disability 
and crip time in relationship to these theorizations helps us to better see what is at stake in 
the mobilization of disability (in political discourse, the media, and policy implementations) 
within times of crisis and for the crip epistemologies that can intervene in such 
mobilizations. 


Cripistemologies of Crisis 


Cripistemologies of crisis builds upon Merri Lisa Johnson and Robert McRuer’s 2014 
theorization of cripistemologies. Notably, they route their theorizations “through a 
reconsideration of Eve Kosofky Sedgwick's Epistemologies of the Closet in order to bind 
cripistemology to crisis” and to pivot “away from certain dominant ways of knowing 
disability in our moment.’2© Johnson and McRuer take up the discomfort produced by the 
porous boundaries of disability to mark the need for theorizations that take account of the 
mechanisms that demarcate and legitimate disability. Much like Sedgwick's observation 
that the twentieth century is marked by a crisis of homo/heterosexuality, Johnson and 
McRuer suggest “that thought and knowledge in twenty-first-century Western culture as a 
whole is structured—indeed, fractured—by an endemic crisis of ability and disability.”26 
This theoretical origin story maps the link between cripistemologies and the mechanisms 
of classification and biocertification processes central to the crisis logics that we seek to 
intervene in. 


The essays within this special section may seem to take up very different forms of crisis— 
more seemingly material in their impact—than the meditations on taxonomic crisis that 
both Sedgwick and Johnson and McRuer open their interventions with. Yet, we contend 
that such distinctions between knowledge production, identity, and structural and material 
conditions foreclose the very analytical insights that cripistemologies offer and those most 
needed to address the current political and cultural moment marked by such perpetual 
states of urgency. Indeed, the lived biopolitical implications emergent from such taxonomic 
crises are the important “why” of such theorizations, in the first place. Johnson and 
McRuer tie crip theorization within the contemporary moment to a crisis marked by the 
tensions, productions, and fractures embedded within an ability/disability dialectic. As 
their theorization (and the interventions offered by the essays found here) makes clear, 
this dialectic is also embedded within the mobilization of “crisis” responses that make 
possible exceptionalized actions because crisis logics both depend upon distinctions 
between the disabled and the able-bodied and take advantage of the “crisis” of such 
categorical instability. In other words, the resistance of disability, illness, and vulnerability 
to clear categorizations not only causes crisis but is distinctively useful within and to crisis 
formations that rely on such definitional flexibility. 


If cripistemology is, as Johnson and McRuer note, bound to crisis, then perhaps the title of 
“Cripistemologies of Crisis” is a bit redundant. Yet, as crip theorists who live and think 
through pain, illness, and trauma, redundancy—including the state of no longer being 


needed or productive—perhaps perfectly reflects the starting point for the collection of 
essays gathered here. The sick, the pained, and the traumatized often come to signify 
redundancy, excess, and waste within a geopolitical landscape marked by expansive global 
capital, state-sanctioned violence, and neoliberal necropolitics. On another, connected 
register, redundancy can feel constitutive of experiences of illness, trauma, and pain—from 
the material realities of too much pain, too many sick days, and overlapping, excessive 
triggers to interactions with systems and structures that dismiss and deny those 
experiences, particularly for those marked by intersectional axes of disability, race, gender, 
class, and sexuality. Thus, we call attention to the redundancy embedded within the title as 
a way to name and mobilize these positions of dismissal, degradation, and excess that 
mark the points of theorization that our authors speak to and from. In fact, the title for the 
conference panel where these essays first appeared was, “Beyond Recovery: 
Cripistemologies of Continuous Crisis,” further emphasizing the recursive and endemic 
experiences of crisis that characterize disabled, chronically ill, socially abandoned, and 
post-traumata lives that our authors theorize. 


There is also an internal circularity to our collection of essays that reminds us of the value 
of lingering and multiple meditations. Our introduction and Whatcott's essay theorize 
cripistemologies of crisis to indict eugenic logics operating in the present day, that 
paradoxically produce and seek to purge (certain populations as) fantastically perceived 
agents of crisis. Sourgas and Carter engage with experiences of ongoing crises and lives 
shaped by trauma. Indeed, this parallelism compels us to ask: What are cripistemologies of 
crisis if they do not engage with experiences of trauma; and what is an analysis of trauma 
that does not consider the biopolitical matrix that continually shifts blame and culpability 
onto its most vulnerable? 


Cripistemology and Survival (Or, What Do We Do 
with Our Cripistemology Theorizing?) 


Critical disability studies and disability justice writings both come out of histories of 
exclusion within disability rights struggles and situate relational experiences and 
knowledges that have been on the margin of disability epistemologies. In a field-shifting 
special section-conversation in Lateral in 2016 and 2017, Julie Avril Minich, Sami Schalk, 
and Jina B. Kim articulate the stakes and contours of a critical disability studies 
methodology. Minich's essay initiates a conversation that invites us to consider critical 
disability studies as a methodology that exercises accountability with regard to the field's 
“origins in social justice work”—a goal that our special issue seeks to extend through 
explicit engagement with disability justice work and orientations.22 Minich points to the 
field's silences around questions of race and asks us to take seriously the question of the 
beneficiary of disability studies and writes that the field's “scrutiny of normative ideologies 
should occur not for its own sake but with the goal of producing knowledge in support of 
justice for people with stigmatized bodies and minds” (emphasis in original).28 Attentive to 
the slipperiness of stable and certifiable disability status, Sami Schalk argues, in her 2017 
response to Minich’s piece, “for the inclusion of illness and disease no matter what the 
current definitions of disability might be.”22 In the same issue, Jina B. Kim describes 
Minich’s theorization as moving us beyond “the same questions of representation and 
legibility—what can currently be recognized as disability—but rather to the systemic de- 
valuation (and oftentimes, subsequent disablement) of non-normative bodies and 


minds."2° Kim's essay articulates a crip-of-color critique that attends to “relations of 
social, material, and prosthetic support—that is, the various means through which lives are 
enriched, enabled, and made possible,” and which “honors vulnerability, disability, and 
inter/dependency, instead of viewing such conditions as evidence of political failure or 
weakness.”3" 


Our collective attention to eugenic and crisis logics as a necropolitics of disability 
necessarily moves in support of justice for people whose experiences may not often be 
readily identified with disability, or at least not with the dominant image of the visibly 
disabled or mobility-impaired. Our authors draw from the insights of disability justice as 
key to simultaneously capturing the harm enacted by crisis logics and the value of 
knowledge produced by those most impacted by it. These, importantly, come through the 
experiences of racialized groups; those in chronic and under-recognized pain, or with 
nebulous diagnoses; groups vulnerable to environmental toxicity and with tenuous access 
to care and resources; populations routinely subject to traumas of social denigration. The 
cripistemologies of crisis that our authors offer call upon a crip-of-color methodology to 
center emergent minoritized epistemologies that inform our critical disability studies and 
disability justice theorizing and strategizing. Our contributors’ essays, topic, and turn of 
phrase—cripistemologies of crisis—center nonwhite crip voices and lives and seek to 
further honor the forms of vulnerability and accountability that enrich and enable 
alternative forms of the future. 


In her 2018 book, Care Work: Dreaming Disability Justice, disability justice organizer and 
author Leah Lakshmi Piepzna-Samarasinha positions disability justice dreams and crip 
knowledge as central to survival and resistance in the face of rising fascism, climate 
change, environmental toxicity, and state violence. She recalls the mobilization of survival 
tips garnered from living and moving in a world that actively tries to kill (or let die) queer, 
trans, black, and brown disabled in the wake of the California fires. Pieozna-Samarasinha 
writes, “With all our crazy, adaptive-deviced, loving kinship and commitment to each other, 
we will leave no one behind as we roll, limp, stim, sign and create the decolonial living 
future.”32 She follows up: “| am dreaming like my life depends on it. Because it does. And 
so does yours.”22 The dream of a future led by disability justice knowledge centers the 
creativity, resilience, and force that thrives within and in spite of ongoing and historical 
violence and does not obscure the conditions from whence such forms of creativity and 
resilience emerge. Disability justice knowledge draws attention to states and systems of 
ongoing crisis and violence because of the movement's commitment to centering the 
voices and experiences of those most marginalized and most impacted by state violence. 
The essays in our collection follow this commitment, bringing cripistemological theorizing 
of crisis directly into conversation with the dreams and knowledges produced by disability 
justice and intersectional social justice theorists.24 In short, this special section joins calls 
within the field for a recognition of disability justice work as central to the future of critical 
disability studies. 


The fires that Piepzna-Samarasinha describes, of course, are the very same that PG&E 
cites as the justification for the shut offs of 2019 that further threatened disabled lives 
and, in turn, made crip knowledge, kinship, and commitment to survival all the more 
necessary. In response to the PG&E shutoffs, disability justice activist Stacey Milbern 
similarly describes the skills, community, and resources that the Disability Justice Culture 
Club and disabled people tapped into to identify needs with available resources. Milbern 
echoes the specific knowledge of survival born from disability experiences, stating, 
“disabled people have done a lot of work around living interdependently and knowing how 


to build support networks so when there is an emergency, we switch into things we do 
every day and it benefits the community as a whole.”2° This mobilization emerges from a 
recognition that, “Nobody else is going to save us, so we have to save ourselves.”26 The 
knowledge of what happens to disabled, poor, and older people of color in crisis—the lived 
experiences of abandonment, violence, and neglect—are the conditions of emergence for 
survival knowledge. 


At the same time, do not these very conditions that Piepzna-Samarasinha, Milbern, and 
others describe—ongoing racialized, classed, xenophobic, and ableist violence—work to 
destroy the knowledge, skills, and resources needed to survive such assaults? How do we 
honor the knowledge and survival skills that disability/disabled living may offer when the 
task of simply trying to stay alive can prevent and frustrate the cultivation and sharing of 
this knowledge? We have lost far too many leaders of this work, far too soon, to not 
simultaneously reckon with the reality that such knowledge is conditioned by the precarity 
of those who produce, shepherd, and archive it. How do we account for the 
precariousness of both our lives and our knowledges in calls to value and center those 
most marginalized? And what role does critical disability studies, as a methodology, play in 
this process? 


While these are questions that go beyond the space and scope of this introduction, they 
are also questions that require the breadth and reach of knowledge developed across 
interdisciplinary fields, activist spaces like those created by disability justice workers, and 
artist imaginaries. As we bind together cripistemologies, disability justice insights, and a 
crip-of-color critique, we are also expressing a need for theoretical work and praxis both 
within and outside of the academy to arrive at more just approaches to states of crisis. 
There are importantly different genealogies of this theorizing within and outside of the 
academy that we do not want to glide over in bringing these bodies of work together. Yet, 
given the stakes of such precarious and vital knowledge for our collective survival, we see 
the urgency of this “bringing together” as an important means by which to begin to 
meaningfully address such difficult questions as the ones we name above. Committed to 
questions of intellectual accountability, we and the authors in the special section—and the 
work that they engage with—suggest that crip theorizing on/of crisis offers a crucial 
companion for a larger project of producing, shepherding, and archiving (crip) knowledge 
across its multiple and overlapping paths. With this special section, we gather diverse 
traumatized, fracturing, empathetic knowledges into the rubric of cripistemologies of crisis 
to recognize these crip ways of thinkfeeling, being, and relating as a necessary form of 
theorizing. 


Contributions to Crisis Knowing: Crip Selves, 
Experiences, and Futures 


In elaborating on the intervention of critical disability methodology and crip-of-color 
critique in teaching and knowledge production, Jina B. Kim draws out a “refusal to view the 
university as the only legitimate site of knowledge production. [Women of color] feminist 
and disabled intellectuals have long written and theorized outside the boundaries of 
institutional approval, and their words have survived nonetheless.”22 Audre Lorde opens 
The Cancer Journals (1980) saying that she “believes our feelings need voice in order to 
be recognized, respected, and of use.”28 The essays in our collection offer 


cripistemologies of crisis that listen to variously voiced feelings and experiences, and 
recognize and respectfully gather them to be of use toward survival and collective care. As 
well, the authors center activists, survivors, and visionaries of color as key theorists, 
enacting the collective and relational aspects of the project that Lorde lays out. Angela 
Carter's essay reads X Gonzalez’s speech as a site of critical disability knowledge 
production, turning to the youth activist and trauma survivor as a theorist—as a “legitimate 
site of knowledge production.” Through the lens of survivors of gendered and sexual 
violence, Alyson Spurgas’s essay attends to the experiential, daily lived experience of 
trauma as a gendered as well as raced and classed experience, and Jess Whatcott’s 
reading of Butler's Parable of the Sower follows within the critical disability methodological 
turn toward Octavia Butler's texts as key sources toward imagining crip and crip-of-color 
futures. 


Carter carefully reconceptualizes trauma through critical disability studies, advocating for 
a political/relational approach to trauma that allows us to see how it is socially constructed 
“even as it is held deep within our bodyminds.” Carter cautions that, misrecognized, 
ontological and ongoing experiences of crisis and “ordinary” trauma are rarely valorized as 
trauma and are instead coded in racializing, gendering, pathologizing, and criminalizing 
ways. Countering a hermeneutic of victim blaming such as the one we describe in our 
opening example, Carter's analysis valorizes and invites us into trauma’s unstable 
spacetimes. Carter contends that “definitions of trauma must be untethered from the 
‘event(s)’ that may initiate it,” which is associated with the tendency to rank and “certify” 
traumas. Carter's close reading of survivor-activist X Gonzalez's speech models how to 
more fully engage with counter-hegemonic and counter-rehabilitative experiences as a 
way of being with trauma. Radically conceived invitations to move with—not against— 
trauma's spacetimes can, as Carter shows, be a source of coalition and community, 
reminding us of our deep interconnectedness, our interdependence. Interweaving personal 
reactions to Gonzalez’s speech with this theoretical intervention, Carter also models a 
process of thinkfeeling that underscores the very political/relational model of trauma she 
lays out by using the lines tethering her own spacetime of trauma and those Gonzalez 
offers in the speech as a refraction point for crip theorizing. 


Through a similar series of provocations and questions, Alyson Spurgas's contribution 
“illuminates the full spectrum of feminized trauma experiences” in ways that enact the 
theoretical leverage made possible by the very untethering of trauma from its singular 
“event” that Carter proposes. Spurgas suggests that a categorical refusal to listen to the 
experiences and knowledges of othered, vulnerable populations is covered over by 
hegemonic assumptions about trauma’s ties to dissociation and unnarratability. Exposing 
this fundamental rhetorical violence in trauma discourse, Spurgas argues that a willful, 
political silencing has too long been misrecognized for a loss of language and looks toward 
the capacity for solidarity that can emerge from attending to voices of trauma, un- 
silenced. Her exploration of trauma as constitutive of femininity, along with her attention to 
continuous and mundane forms of trauma, considers the experiences of migrant trans 
women, articulating a coalitional counternarrative to dominant understandings of trauma. 
In doing so, Spurgas provides a theory of feminine fracturing capable of accounting for the 
forms of slow, chronic, ongoing violence experienced by multiply marginalized femmes 
and, thus, forwards a cripistemological intervention into the very symptomology that 
concretizes trauma—both within mental health care and the popular imaginary—within a 
white, middle-class subjectivity. Sourgas's and Carter's interventions make possible and 
foster the forms of recognizing and living (together) with (rather than the impossible 


mandate to recover from) trauma‘s ongoing and systemic impact on multiply marginalized 
communities. 


Closing out our special section, Whatcott engages with Octavia Butler's crip Black feminist 
speculative world-making, which, Whatcott makes clear, is indissociable from Butler's 
“diagnoses [of] the disabling conditions of precarity under neoliberalism.” Building on the 
recognition of Butler's work as central to crip theorizing and Black disability studies 
specifically, Whatcott's analysis lays bare the paradoxical logics of eugenic ideologies that 
drive these “disabling contradictions of neoliberal governance,” as they term them, and 
which we draw out here as a manifestation of racial capitalism. Within and beyond these 
conditions in Butler's Parable of the Sower, the protagonist Olamina leads a collective that, 
Whatcott argues, offers survival kits and practices that real collective networks—among 
readers and scholars of Butler, and arguably beyond—follow as maps for emerging and 
even thriving amid a world in crisis. Taking up the call to collectivity by way of relational 
trauma experiences and responses that both Carter and Spurgas outline, and which 
Parable's Olamina also lives, Whatcott makes clear that “the anticipation of the failure of 
the status quo,” as Butler's text details, needs to be central to cripistemological work. 


Each of the essays, in their own way, takes up this question of how we listen—and to 
whom—in our quest for accountable crip knowledge production. It is not enough to attend 
to minoritized experiential knowledges without a situated interrogation of whose 
experiences we center in our crip theorizing, and of the violent conditions of racial 
capitalism within which these experiences take shape. Carter, Sourgas, and Whatcott all 
stake a claim in raising, and then answering, such questions. As Carter and Spurgas’s 
essays carefully lay out, there is an ontological and continuous “tense” of trauma that 
shapes the experience of (feminized) communities of color and that requires attention to 
the specificities of trauma'’s temporal and spatial relationalities. And Whatcott’'s essay 
illustrates a speculative future of what (via Butler) we might accomplish if we not only 
listen but follow the lead of those most marginalized by state violences. 


In engaging ways of being and knowing in the world that emerge from lives lived in and 
through trauma and crisis, our collection of essays values the paradigmatic importance of 
the critical, strategic, and caring epistemologies that variously disabled and racialized 
people produce in living with and through impairment and precarity. While marking and 
calling out the endemic structural violence that engenders such conditions in the first 
place, Carter, Sourgas, and Whatcott chart how lived experiences of debility, instability, 
and trauma can equip us to navigate states of local and global crisis in an emergent and 
socially fortifying modality. The cripistemologies of crisis that unfold across the essays 
offer indispensable lenses through which to rethink—and care for—our ongoing 
necropolitical, racial capitalist present, offering an epistemological toolkit to theorize and 
survive the lived impacts of such naturalized quotidian violence. 


In Conclusion 


Given the centrality of temporalities to cripistemologies of crisis, we want to acknowledge 
the time and space of our own thinking: marking the spacetime of our knowledge 
production in relation to lived crisis. We wrote the first full draft of this introduction in the 
midst of the first-wave of COVID-19, and wrapped up the edits just under a year later, amid 
another corporate-risk management-driven electrical outage with deadly consequences in 


Texas. The ongoing pandemic has compelled us to explore cripistemologies within not only 
a protracted, global state of crisis but to also mark the individual related instantiations of 
said crisis on our local lives. During this time, cities across the world have moved in and 
out of states of emergency as cases ebbed and flowed and new epicenters of the 
pandemic emerged. The media was flooded with competing narratives of the virus’ 
seriousness, fueled in no small part by state responses articulating greater concern about 
economic impact rather than the health and well-being of people—particularly of low- 
wage essential workers, often disproportionately people of color. Within the United States, 
the large number of gig workers as well as the lack of state healthcare, widespread testing, 
or social welfare has only further exposed the fault lines of social, political, and economic 
systems that are already known to so many.22 


We have also observed these unfoldings from two different continents—Theodora in 
Washington DC and Aly in Prague—which made explicit the different temporalities of the 
global emergency and its relationship to state responses and neglect. For instance, the 
state of emergency and travel restrictions declared by both the US and the Czech 
Republic in March 2020 created its own form of risk-calculation as Aly weighed the 
heightened risk of the virus (particularly following the funneling of all incoming 
international flights to selected airports)“2 against the uncertainty of what remaining in the 
Czech Republic indefinitely might mean for visa requirements and work demands. A 
decision to stay, conditioned by heightened vulnerability to the virus, also underscored the 
privilege embedded within such a decision: from the ability to work remotely to an eventual 
temporary residency status (an opportunity created by the prolonged state of emergency) 
through partnership with an EU citizen. 


Further, the Czech Republic made international headlines in the first few months of the 
pandemic for its early adoption of masks and its relatively mild first wave. A collective 
national response to social distancing and movement restrictions meant that as the US 
saw climbing virus rates in the summer and debated reopening plans, the Czech Republic 
celebrated a reopening of minimal risk. During this time, the threat of the virus for Aly 
remained largely located in a different time and place: within a past first wave, a future 
resurgence, and within the US (as a risk to friends and loved ones). Yet, this shifted quickly 
when, in the fall, the Czech Republic overtook the United States in per-capita infection 
rates and became a prescient example of the dangers of unguarded and celebratory 
reopening. As the one-year mark of the border closures between Europe and the US 
approaches, the Czech Republic remains in a protracted lockdown, with new infection 
rates persistently high and further restrictions loom amidst new, more virulent variants. 
These changing restrictions again propelled rapid travel adjustments as Aly returned to the 
US to access the vaccine.42 


Meanwhile, in DC, the experience has been one of compressed and suspended 
temporalities for Theodora, holed up in a tiny den in her shared apartment, whose 
privileged ability to work remotely (with all of the attendant precarity and exhaustions) as 
an adjunct professor has been counterbalanced with her partner's job as an essential 
worker continuing to go in to work at the Starbucks closest to the White House, rocked 
amid the pandemic year’s surges of protest, uprisings, and finally insurrection. Time, 
during the fall semester, was suspended for Theodora as a high-risk family member 
became critically ill with COVID, spending six uncertain weeks in intensive care followed by 
six more weeks in a rehabilitation facility in Baltimore, more than an hour's drive away. 
Managing communication, care, and support for her sister and brother-in-law while 
teaching online and (not) processing the trauma of critical illness in one’s inner circle has 


nevertheless been from a position of great relative privilege, not least in the timing of the 
family member's illness between COVID peaks such that he could access needed care and 
supplies at a time of pandemic “lull,” and after an initial peak in which much was learned 
through trial, error, and tragedy. Following his return home, Theodora’s crisis orientation 
shifted to concern for her partner’s safety amid threats of right-wing violence near the 
White House. Following the January 6 insurrection, her partner, whose job supplies her 
with health care benefits, has been primarily serving members of the national guard who 
have since taken up residence in the downtown hotels, creating new relational frames of 
reference to yet another form of crisis management. 


These refractions and reflections from across space and time have only further 
underscored the need for the cripistemologies of crisis that the authors in our special 
section take up, as well as the need for continued, contextually specific, and localized 
knowledges of the lived experiences of crisis that we hope this conversation further invites 
and sparks. Arguments reiterating the relative “safety” of younger folks without underlying 
medical conditions echo across not only the two locales we occupy but much of the world 
media, implicitly positioning racialized essential workers, those with disabilities, chronic 
illnesses, and older adults as inherently vulnerable and, thus, inevitable casualties. In many 
ways mirroring the PG&E rhetoric around emergency measures, the global response to the 
coronavirus re-naturalizes vulnerability and risk within some of the most vulnerable. Calls 
to stay at home, wash your hands frequently, and self-quarantine also leave little options 
for people without homes, those living in provisional housing, or those without regular 
access to soap and water, as well as underpaid essential workers for whom such safety 
measures are denied, and whose establishments’ bathrooms frequently serve 
underhoused people. The early pandemic stockpiling of goods and supplies similarly 
impacted those who cannot readily access excess funds, including those on fixed, 
unstable, or grossly insufficient incomes; including adjuncts without savings accounts, and 
whose credit cards already hover at the credit limit, if they have them. We now see this 
phenomenon of uneven access and care replaying on both a national and an international 
scale with vaccine rollouts. The emergency declarations across the globe further enable 
the crisis logics and attendant policy responses similar to those explored in our 
introduction, but have also inevitably produced new formations and combinations of 
uneven state support—such as stimulus checks, debt relief, and loan programs—and 
neglect that will inevitably add to the contours of ongoing crisis and emergency. The 
depiction of the coronavirus as a “Chinese” or “Wuhan” virus also means that the 
enactments of debilitation, abandonment, and precarity combine with racism and 
xenophobia to create further forms of violence and exclusion, more starkly bifurcating 
those who are targeted for emergency state support and those who are left to die. 


While this unfolding crisis calls for dedicated critical analysis (which has already begun), as 
we have written this introduction in the context of multiple and shifting emergency 
measures, we cannot help but hope that readers find the issues taken up here as relevant 
to the current global crisis as they are to the specific contexts our authors take up.42 The 
re-theorization of the temporalities of trauma and its relationship to racialized, classed, 
and gendered violence undoubtedly lends itself to the ongoing processes of making sense 
of the chronic state of stress that is differentially impacting us all. Cripping our 
understandings of crisis through a centering of trauma further grounds cripistemologies of 
crisis to the bodyminds of those most impacted by the violence that we and our authors 
engage with. Following the insights of our authors, then, we suggest that cripistemologies 
of crisis offer ways to thinkfeel through more relational and fractured responses to the 
unfolding moment that at once anticipate the failures of the status quo. 


The possibilities that such cripistemologies of crisis open, of course, are mixed with a 
desperate urgency to guard against the harm of crisis logics that this knowledge seeks to 
remake.“4 We have seen collective crip responses to COVID-19: the mobilization of care, 
resource sharing, and the fierce calls to center communities of color, disabled, chronically 
ill, and older adults in emergency planning and vaccine prioritization. From within these 
same groups, crip knowledges of surviving prolonged isolation, navigating with 
immunocompromised conditions, facilitating alternative and remote access to meetings, 
events, and activities, practicing social distancing, and creatively problem-solving 
seemingly impossible situations have, indeed, been the skills the world needs to survive 
this crisis and those that follow. The question remains, of course, to what extent these 
knowledges are recognized as part of future-building work, and to what extent the crisis 
logics that dismiss and devalue disabled lives will dismiss and devalue crip knowledge. 
One of the failures we might anticipate, then, is the ways in which crisis logics will operate 
through an extraction and ultimate dismissal of such knowledges. Crip practices of 
upending our understandings of emergency— interrupting, slowing down, and creating 
space to listen within the silencing agenda of crisis logics—offers a vital pathway to 
safeguarding and honoring the crip knowledges of survival that our authors follow. In other 
words, cripistemologies of crisis are necessary to resist the almost inevitable devaluation 
of crip knowledge by locating its value within the bounded spacetime of hegemonic crisis 
logics. Only by exposing and remaking our understandings of crisis can we fully nurture 
the survival of our communities’ knowledges, legacies, and lives. 
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ABSTRACT Reading X Gonzalez's, March 24, 2018, “March For Our Lives” 
speech—their words and silences—as an entry point into what | term a crip theory 
of trauma, this essay argues that the dominant narratives about and around Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) say more about the compulsivity of the “proper” 
citizen subject than they do the actual embodied experience and debilitation of 
trauma itself. The text reconceptualizes trauma narratives, like Gonzalez's, through 
critical disability studies to argue that certain cripistemologies—or crip ways of 
knowing—trauma arise that are not otherwise available or readily accessible. Most 
notably, by rejecting dominant pathologizing forces and embracing crip ways of 
knowing, this analysis brings forth a new working definition of trauma, as an 
embodied, affective structure. These ways of knowing offer crucial insights for 
efforts to grapple with the ongoing forms of trauma enacted and perpetuated 
across the globe, and are particularly urgent against a political and cultural 
landscape that, as my reading of Gonzdlez's speech makes clear, in many ways 
refuses to hear, see, and learn from the knowledge that trauma produces. 


KEYWORDS _ cripistemology, critical disability studies, trauma 





| may feel that without some recognizability | cannot live. But | may also feel that 
the terms by which | am recognized make life unlivable. This is the juncture at 
which critique emerges, where critique is understood as an interrogation of the 
terms by which life is constrained in order to open up the possibility of different 
modes of living; in other words, not to celebrate difference as such but to 
establish more inclusive conditions for sheltering and maintaining life that resists 
models of assimilation. — Judith Butler? 


In a high-profile opinion piece for T/ME magazine's “100 Most Influential People of 2018," 
President Barack Obama wrote that the survivor-activists of the mass shooting at 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School in Parkland, Florida had changed the gun 
debate in America.2 There is a usual and predictable response to these tragedies, 
President Obama tells his readers. “We mourn. Offer thoughts and prayers. Speculate 
about the motives. And then...the political debate spirals into acrimony and paralysis."2 
This time, though, something was different. This time, according to the president, the 
high school students who survived the mass shooting were changing this response 


pattern—and changing the terms of the debate—altogether. 


President Obama is not alone in this assessment. Almost immediately after the shooting 


on February 14, 2018 the media shifted focus away from the narrative trajectory 
President Obama so astutely described. The alternative narratives presented by the 
survivor-activists were now dominating news headlines and social media news feeds. On 
February 20, 2018, David Cullen of Politico wrote, "I've been covering mass shootings 
for decades. I've never seen a phenomenon like these students.’4 On February 21, The 
Washington Post published a piece deliberating “Why the Parkland Kids Might Be 
Different."2 And on February 28, Michelle Cottle of the Atlantic contemplated, “How 
Parkland Students Changed the Gun Debate.”© Indeed, the organizing efforts and media 
savvy of the Parkland survivor-activists is to be commended. Through protests, 
marches, and commanding visits to both local and national politicians, the Parkland 
survivor-activists were refusing to allow the discourse to “spiral into acrimony and 
paralysis."2 Most notably, their ability to utilize media to their advantage, utilize social 
media to further their cause, and publicly outwit their political opponents, left even the 
most "jaded political and media types” impressed.® 


However, in the analysis that follows, | argue that the Parkland survivor-activists are 
doing much more than changing “the gun debate,” or disrupting our nation’s tired 
response pattern to mass shootings or gun violence. | contend that, through their 
activism, the youth of Parkland are working to reconceptualize trauma—to create space 
for alternative understandings of trauma, writ large. This writing is part theory, part 
analysis, and part process; admittedly, it's a bit messy, but that’s because trauma is 
messy and demands nothing less of us as scholar-educators. In Part One, | 
reconceptualize trauma through the overlapping frameworks of critical disability studies 
(CDS) and critical trauma studies (CTS). | maintain that we must redefine trauma from 
the theoretical junctures of these two interdisciplines if we are to fully attend to the 
embodied experiences, material realities, and sociopolitical causes and consequences of 
trauma. Part Two further extrapolates the theoretical underpinnings presented in Part 
One through a CDS analysis of X Gonzdalez's speech on March 24, 2018 at the 
Washington, DC “March for Our Lives” rally.2 Throughout their narrative-performance, 
Gonzalez unapologetically presents the embodied affect of trauma.12 Moreover, their 
words and silences underscore what | call trauma’s attributes of instability: time and 
space, subjectivity, and knowledge. As a result, Gonzalez's narrative-performance 
critiques the social norms and stigmatizations that subdue traumatized bodyminds, and 
thus creates space for alternative understanding of trauma." Lastly, in Part Three, | take 
up Alison Kafer’s political/relational model of disability to theorize a germinal 
counterpart: a political/relational model of trauma.12 Using both Gonzélez's speech and 
the ongoing efforts of March For Our Lives, | contend that a political/relational model of 
trauma, as praxis for social justice and profound healing, will shift the dreadful, 
terrorizing realities of mass violence and collective suffering in the United States. 


Trauma taught me not to cry. Not crying means surviving a world where narratives about 
your existence do nothing but negate your existence. But | cannot stop crying as | listen 
to X’s speech. Their words are my words; their silences are my silences. | cannot stop 
the tears as they roll down my cheeks. “GO EMMA!” shouts some loud man. “Go EMMA! 
You can do it!” | immediately feel angry—so intensely angry. Why are you yelling?!? They 
know they can do it! They are doing it! Be quiet. Shut up and listen to them! It’s as if no 
one in the crowd can just be with them. Just be what they need right now, what they are 
asking of you right now. No one knows how to hear them. You are too busy pushing your 
own narratives onto X. Stop! Listen! Just listen to them. They are saying it all. 

Everything. X is saying everything! You don’t listen because they aren’t speaking your 


language. Theirs is a language of half sentences and silences, and you don’t know how 
to hear it. “NEVER AGAIN! NEVER AGAIN! NEVER AGAIN!” you shout. Stop shouting! 
Stop talking! Listen! Listen to X! Listen to us! Listen to us. Listen to me. 


X starts to cry, and | cry harder. Other people’s narratives of me flood my mind: “You've 
overcome so much,” “You're such an inspiration,” “You never let your past define you,” 
“It’s such a miracle you didn’t die,” “If other people just worked as hard as youdo...” X 
and their friends are bombarded with these narratives nationally, while learning to live 
with trauma in their bodyminds. | feel kinship. It feels like my heart is breaking. | keep 
crying. | cannot breathe. | cannot remember how to breathe. On the screen, X is inhaling 
deeply, like they too are trying to remember breath. Their face scrunches up just like 
mine and then | feel the room spinning and all | can think about are the people who can’t 


breathe because of trauma. . . all the people, dead and alive, who can’t breathe... 18 


Part One: Redefining Trauma 


While its definition is highly debated, leading trauma theorist Cathy Caruth broadly 
describes trauma as “the response to an unexpected or overwhelming violent event or 
events that are not fully grasped as they occur, but return later in repeated flashbacks, 
nightmares, and other repetitive phenomena.”"4 The experiences of the Parkland 
survivor-activists may certainly meet this general definition. However, this mainstream 
understanding often produces a pathologization of trauma and limits our ability to attend 
to the nuances of personal trauma narratives, such as Gonzdlez's. To make space for 
and increase recognition of diverse experiences of trauma—of trauma’s complex 
narratives, multiple narratives, counter-narratives, and even anti-narratives—we must 
redefine trauma altogether. Indeed, | am calling for a conceptual rescuing of trauma./® If 
we are to ever break out of the ineffectual, cyclical patterns of political responses to 
events like the Parkland shooting, we must first uncouple trauma from pathology, and 
thus, from the clinical connotations that currently define and overshadow it within the 
US imaginary. 


In the 1980s and 1990s, feminists raised questions about the hegemonic underpinnings 
of trauma’s most dominant definitions. As Laura S. Brown succinctly notes, “trauma is 
thus that which disrupts these particular lives, but no other.”1© When reflecting on the 
1987 Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM) criteria of post- 
traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) as including the person having “experienced an event 
that is outside the range of human experience,” Brown notes that “the range of human 
experience becomes the range of what is normal and usual in the lives of men and the 
dominant class; white, young, able-bodied, educated, middle-class, Christian Men."2 
While the phrase “outside the range of human experience” has since been removed from 
the DSM, Brown's reflection remains relevant. Trauma is typically, culturally recognized 
only when it disrupts particular lives—lives that should not be disrupted. When trauma 
disrupts “disposable” lives, few notice—or, if they do, they rarely stop to name the 


disruption “trauma.”28 


More recently, critical trauma theorists have moved even further away from generalizing 
frameworks.!2 My work is in conversation with scholars like Monica Casper and Eric 
Wertheimer, who outline CTS as the study of “the ways that the category of ‘trauma’ 


reveals and unsettles cultural classification systems."22 This definition of trauma as a 
“category” converges, for me, with Sami Schalk’s definition of “(dis)ability” as “the 
overarching social system of bodily and mental norms that include ability and 
disability"2! Like Schalk, | find it useful to differentiate between the social system of 
privilege/oppression and the corresponding individual experience. Relatedly, the work of 
Maurice E. Stevens and Ann Cvetkovich deeply informs my understanding of trauma. 
Stevens, in particular, writes that, "trauma is not simply a concept that describes 
particularly overwhelming events, nor is it simply a category that ‘holds’ people who 
have been undone by such events; but it is a cultural object whose function produces 
particular types of subjects, and predisposes specific affect flows that it then manages 
and ultimately shunts into political projects of various types."22 

In her work An Archive of Feeling, Cvetkovich goes further, soundly rejecting 
pathologizing approaches to trauma and aiming instead to “seize authority over trauma 
discourses from medical and clinical discourse in order to place it back in the hands of 
those who make cultures, as well as to forge new models for how affective life can serve 
as the foundation for public culture.’22 With this, Cvetkovich's work explores how the 
everyday artifacts of trauma produce an “affective experience that falls outside of 
institutionalized or stable forms of identity or politics," which reverberates along the 
same lines as Jina B. Kim's (and others) pivotal work developing a “crip-of-color"” 
critique.24 


Disability studies, however, remains “remarkably silent” on matters of trauma, and 
trauma studies says little about disability or the social construction of “abnormality.”2® In 
his 2004 piece, “Trauma without Disability, Disability without Trauma: A Disciplinary 
Divide,” James Berger argues that the fields have differing “premises, methods, and 
goals" and that there is no shared conceptual vocabulary.2© Traditionally, disability 
studies has taken up the “important political and intellectual work" of “recast[ing] 
disability as something more than inherently traumatic.”2” Trauma studies, on the other 
hand, remains tied to psychoanalytic and clinical approaches of PTSD, and/or consumed 
with thinking through trauma as a metaphor.28 Of course, disability scholars and 
activists are highly critical of turning embodied differences into metaphors, as this 
practice underpins ableist ideologies and structural violence.22 In addition, disability 
studies arose out of a political movement and so scholars often write with a “spirit of 
advocacy,” routinely employing personal narratives and claiming a disabled identity.22 
This is not the case with trauma studies. Theorists of trauma, particularly those 
concerned with its semiotics, rarely frame their work as political or locate themselves 
within their own theorizing.2! A study of trauma grounded in both CDS and CTS must 
develop more fully, because though not all instances of disability are traumatizing, many 
disabilities are produced by traumatic experiences (e.g., war, assaults, accidents). 
Moreover, disabled people are at least two times more likely than our non-disabled peers 
to experience violence and trauma because of our marginalized positions in society.32 
Disabilities, particularly those occurring later in life, also often come with the kind of 
immense loss, grief, and mourning typically attributed to trauma.22 And trauma itself can 
be debilitating and disabling. 


While these ideas may seem theoretical in nature, | present them with the profound 
belief in the power of theory for healing.24 Something dramatic shifted within me when | 
began to thinkfeel about my own traumas differently. When | began to understand 
trauma as a way of feeling, being, moving, and knowing the world, | no longer felt 


pressured to “overcome” something that seemed to be a part of who | was. All of a 
sudden, | was able to find something like composure during my “breakdowns” because | 
started to think about myself as fluid, changing, flowing, rather than something solid that 
was broken and in need of fixing. | began to find a kind of calmness during my 
“flashbacks” because | began to imagine myself floating through space and time. These 
flashbacks were not something to forcefully interrupt but instead moments let play out 
with compassion. None of this came from therapy; it came from theory. 


From the juncture of CDS and CTS, I've come to understand trauma as an embodied, 
affective structure that falls outside the hegemonic norms constituting social legibility— 
even as it is held deep within our bodyminds. This embodied, affective structure is 
specific, not to the horrendousness of an event or events, but rather to the debilitating 
sociopolitical responses and the overlapping attributes of instability that so often 
accompany it.2° For some, this affect and its corresponding instabilities may be 
traceable to a single occurrence categorizable as “traumatic.” For many, this affect 
and/or these instabilities arise from the uneven distribution of life chances and the 
unequal distribution of resources therein.3& 


Let me provide three further clarifications. 


First, | use the words “affective structure” with caution—I am not implying any sort of 
organization or arrangement (indeed, | consider “affective un-structure” a more accurate 
description). Rather, | am directly borrowing the terminology “affective structure” from 
affect theorists Gregory J. Seigworth and Melissa Gregg to denote “visceral forces 
beneath, alongside, or generally other than conscious knowing, vital forces insisting 
beyond emotion—that can serve to drive us toward movement, toward thought and 
extension, that can likewise suspend us (as if in neutral)—a barely registering accretion 
of force-relations, or that can leave us overwhelmed by the world’s apparent 
intractability."22 Trauma, | am arguing, is such a visceral force—a state of being and 
feeling that is “beyond emotion,” and that lives deep within the bodymind.2& 


Second, | argue that the current over-attention placed on the so-called traumatic 
“events of origin” is misguided and that definitions of trauma must be untethered from 
the “event(s)" that may initiate it. Focusing solely on the etiologies of trauma risks 
yielding a hierarchy of “what counts” as trauma and what events are “traumatic” 
enough. The embodied, affective structure of trauma may come from a catastrophic, 
“exceptional” event for some, or it might come from what Lauren Berlant calls “crisis 
ordinariness" for others.22 Moreover, while any individual may experience hardship, 
crisis, and/or catastrophe, trauma, as | am positioning it here, is marked by an affective 
embodiment that disrupts the ability to perform the hegemonic standards of 
personhood. This shift moves away from a focus on the event(s) and centers the form of 
trauma on the experience or way-of-being. Trauma is an often-disabling 
phenomenological modality. For privileged individuals and populations, this embodied, 
affective structure of trauma may come and go, as they are more likely to have access 
to necessary resources for care. Indeed, PTSD, as a rubric for meaning making, was 
constructed with this temporary and normative framework in mind.42 One must have 
access to (at least imagining) the “good life” pre-trauma in order to envision returning to 
the good life post-trauma.! For disadvantaged individuals and populations, those who 
are denied equal access to resources and life chances, the embodied, affective 
structure of trauma often calcifies and can pass down through generations.42 The 


ongoing ideologies of white supremacy, heterocispatriachy, and racialized global 
capitalism mean that these latter experiences of trauma are rarely recognized as trauma, 
but rather coded in other racializing, gendering, pathologizing, and criminalizing ways. 
For example, it was not until George Floyd's murder that some white people began to 
recognize the systemic traumas Black Americans face at the hands of the police-state. 
Rather, these narratives of Black trauma have been and are still used to further 
pathologize, criminalize, and racialize Black people in the US. The causes of trauma do 
matter insofar as scholars and activists are concerned—which we should be—with 
working to alleviate structural inequities that leave particular people and populations 
more vulnerable than others. However, attention must be placed on systemic and 
structural inequities that consequently lead to higher vulnerabilities, rather than 
overemphasizing the events which are in fact the consequences not the origins. 


Lastly, the critical approach to trauma presented here is fundamentally a crip approach, 
in that it seeks to take “a sledgehammer to—that which has been concretized” about 
trauma in the US imaginary.*? Like queer theory, crip theory unsettles what we assume 
to be naturalized or known about the bodymind.44 Canonized by Robert McRuer and 
Carrie Sandall, “cripping” as a verb and methodology “exposes the ways in which able- 
bodiedness and able-mindedness get naturalized and the ways that bodies, minds, and 
impairments that should be at the absolute center of a space or issue or discussion get 
purged from that space or issue or discussion.”4° Utilizing crip theories, my critical 
approach to trauma seeks then to do the same and recenter traumatized bodyminds in 
the discussion. In his now canonical work Crip Theory, McRuer establishes crip theory 
(at least in part), by reframing disability through Butlerian terms. McRuer explains, “the 
theory of gender trouble might be signified in the context of queer/disability studies to 
highlight what we could call ‘ability-trouble,—meaning not the so-called problem of 
disability but the inevitable impossibility, even as it is made compulsory, of an able- 
bodied identity."4® Just as queer theory serves as a critical interrogation of 
heteronormativity, crip theory aims to deconstruct the otherwise latent paradigms of 
ableism while showing the intrinsic interconnectedness of both as a system of 
oppression.42 Extending McRuer's analysis, | suggest reconceptualizing trauma through 
crip theory in order to deconstruct and resist marginalizing notions of normative 
embodiment. If queer theory shows the culturally constructed, perpetual impossibility of 
gender, and crip theory shows the co-constitutive socially constructed, equally 
impossible notion of able-bodiedness/-mindedness—then a critical approach to trauma 
must show the cultural construction and inevitable impossibility of an embodied, 
continuous sense of bodymind stability. This is what | like to call trauma’s “stability 
trouble."48 

It is only through the assumption of a coherent and continuous sense of bodymind 
stability that another kind of embodiment could become understood as disrupted or 
traumatized. Thus, the normalized or un-traumatized bodymind is constituted precisely 
through the very process of marking the traumatized bodymind, as Other. It is this 
assumed and culturally valued continuous sense of bodymind stability that is 
problematically left as unquestioned in prevalent trauma theory. Those of us with trauma 
in our bodyminds become unrecognizable—we fall outside of social systems of 
recognizability—when we can no longer hide our experiences of instability. As an 
embodiment, an affect held deep within the bodymind, trauma so often destabilizes us. 
Trauma disrupts how we experience the world; how we move through the world; how we 
come to (un)(not)know the world; how we come to (un)(not)know ourselves and others. 


This argument is not new. However, by situating trauma at the convergence of CDS and 
CTS, | seek to engage with these instabilities in an unconventional, crip way. If we can 
learn to create space, hold space, for what I've termed trauma's “attributes of instability,” 
these interwoven epistemic, ontological, and temporal-spatial disruptions may bring with 
them pathways toward social change and collective healing, worthy of our attention.42 


Part Two: Trauma’s Attributes of Instability 


On March 24, 2018, ten days after the successful “National School Walkout,” over eight 
hundred “March for Our Lives” rallies occurred simultaneously around the United 
States.£° Broadcast live, the Washington, DC rally brought in hundreds of thousands of 
people and included performances by pop stars like Miley Cyrus and Demi Lovato. There 
were notable speeches by youth activists of color such as Naomi Wadler, Edna Chavez, 
and Dr. Martin Luther King Jr's granddaughter, Yolanda Renee King.°" Of course, 
remarks were given by many Parkland survivor-activists—including one of the key 
organizers and most prominent voices, survivor-activist X Gonzdlez.22 When it was their 
turn to speak, Gonzalez walked with a commanding presence to center stage. Their 
head was tilted slightly upward; their face showed a solemn look. They tapped the 
podium with impatience and looked up for a moment scanning the crowd with that same 
impatience in their eyes. Then they smirked and showed the audience their combat 
boots. As a proud, outspoken, young bisexual person of Cuban decent, Gonzalez has 
quickly become one face of a political landscape being built by and for queer youth of 
color.23 At the same time, their shaved head and green jacket, adorned with countless 
pins and patches, signified a kind radicalism that made them not only a target of the Far 
Right, but unfortunately also that of many self-described mainstream Americans.°4 


When they began, Gonzalez started by noting the time it took for the Parkland shooter 
to enter the school, murder seventeen of their classmates, and leave the building 
without notice. Using anaphora, they continued, “No one understood...” “No one could 
believe...” “No one knew...” “No one could comprehend...” Gonzalez proceeed to name 
every person who was murdered that afternoon. Then, for over four minutes, they 
stopped speaking entirely. Standing on the stage they stared directly forward, not at the 
crowd, but beyond it—creating an unnerving tension and holding their audience in it. 
They refused to break this tension even as the audience shouted, clapped, chanted, and 
tried to interrupt the visible distress they were witnessing. Gonzdlez’s silence never 
broke. Their face clenched and they cried, as though each of the chants’ repetitions was 
a repeated wound. Through their silence the cameras shuffled nervously back and forth 
between the crowd and Gonzalez at nine times the rate of the spoken part of their 
narrative-performance. The silence and tension continued until Gonzdlez's timer 
beeped. With anger in their voice again, they announced the six minutes and twenty 
seconds since they came on stage—the exact time it took for the shooter to kill their 
classmates and leave undeterred. Without giving us any time to process, Gonzalez 
immediately walked away with the same forceful demeanor that demanded our attention 
over six minutes ago. 


My heart has been searching for a narrative like X’s for longer than | can remember. The 
audience can’t sit with their silences, their unfinished thoughts. But their silences said 
everything to me. I’ve never lived through a school shooting. X's trauma is not my own. 


But our traumas are not so disconnected either. As a child | experienced gun violence in 
the context of domestic abuse during the first ten years of my life. | grew older and | 
grew into more traumas, as we so often do, including sexual violences and a disabling 
car accident—all of which compounded into my bodymind and into my selfhood. There 
is a paradox within trauma narratives. X knows this. Many presume that trauma cannot 
be spoken because the experience is so horrifying that it cannot be narrated. X and | 
know different. Trauma can be narrated. The problem is there are few discursive spaces 
that actually allow the speaker to be heard. 


Once traumatized, the silences of trauma are immediately seized upon by discourse. 
One of three things might occur; they often occur at the same time: 


1. You're ignored or dismissed. Your trauma is denied, downplayed, and/or rejected. 

2. You're pitied. You're in need of help. Therapy. Recovery. God. Healing. Your trauma is 
an opportunity for others to exercise compassion. 

3. You're a miracle, inspirational. You're here because God had other plans for you. 
You've overcome so much, a poster child. Your experience is turned into cliches. 


If you want your trauma to be acknowledged, you must talk about your experience 
through a particular, recognizable narrative®° These narrative frameworks trap us. They 
turn trauma into a commodity, easy for others to consume—a spectacle for audiences to 
take in without having to truly bear witness, hold space, or face their own belief systems. 
I’ve felt trapped in this narrative limbo for so long, lost in this unrecognizability, that | 
think | gave up trying to talk about my traumas. Then | heard X’s silences and finally | 
could hear my own. 


To the everyday viewer-listener, Gonzalez's narrative-performance reflects their 
horrifying experience during the Parkland shooting. Their soeech emphasizes trauma’s 
unpredictability, its incomprehensibility, the tragedy of unfulfilled lives, and the 
unsettling memories that the survivor-activists now carry with them. For me, however, 
what Gonzalez said and didn’t say opens up alternative ways to think about trauma 
altogether. When Gonzdlez's narrative-performance is closely analyzed through CDS, 
three overlapping and nuanced attributes of trauma emerge: time and space, 
subjectivity, knowledges. Each is tethered to the others by trauma’s most salient 
attribute, instability. Gonzalez's speech brings forth an opportunity to reconsider the 
meanings we commonly make out of the instabilities of trauma and our collective 
response to each of these three overlapping attributes therein. 


The first and most recurring attribute of trauma Gonzalez's speech offers for 
reinterpretation is the significance of time and space. Within the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (or DSM), the most commonly referenced 
experiences of time- and space-related trauma are flashbacks, nightmares, and triggers. 
Challenging the DSM's pathologizing logics, CDS scholars offer a radically different 
approach to thinking about such experiences within and through time and space. 
Margaret Price’s recent work on “crip spacetime” begins by presenting the combined 
term, indicating what we intrinsically know—that the two are always already experienced 
as one.°© For Price, “the spacetime we move through and which constitutes us is 
composed not only of geometric space and linear time, but also of the affective impact 
and intangible knowledges that manifest these radical inequities."°2 Price goes on to 
argue that even when we may be side by side, we do not inhabit the same spacetime 


and these differences, “are often a matter of violent inequity, even of life or death."©8 | 
extend Price's theorization of crip spacetime, making room within it for what may be 
understood as trauma spacetime. Like Price, | am pulled to “crip” as a term of 
resistance. As a “radical form of disability politics,” both crip and crip theory challenge 
regulatory notions of bodymind normativity, while also questioning the construction of 
the normal/abnormal binary itself.22 By situating trauma spacetime as a subset, relative 
of, and/or kind of crip spacetime, | follow other critical disability / crip theorists in 
“expand[ing] the possibilities of analysis in disability studies by moving away from more 
strictly medical, legal, and identity-based definitions of disability as an object of 
analysis."©2 Like crip spacetime, trauma spacetime illuminates the normative 
assumptions and regulatory mechanisms placed upon bodyminds. The “violent 
inequities, affective impacts, and intangible knowledge” that Price notes of crip 
spacetime—they exist deeply within trauma spacetime as well. Every Parkland survivor- 
activist inhabits a different experience of trauma spacetime than their peers, teachers, 
parents, and community members. Perhaps it does not need to be said that they all 
inhabit a different experience of trauma spacetime than did their classmates who did not 
survive. Moreover, Black activists were quick to point out the unjust partiality that arises 
in response to activist movements because of the way our nation does and does not 
think about the connection between differing experiences of trauma spacetime and 
racism/white-supremacy culture. Charlene Carruthers responded to a tweet by Oprah 
that supported the Parkland survivor-activists with such an analysis, noting, “Gosh. This 
is amazing. And a I’m not being sarcastic. | have to be honest and say that I'm a bit 
taken aback (and a bit hurt) that those of us who were in the streets in the past five 
years for Black lives didn't receive this type of reception or public support.”©! Gonzalez 
too makes their particular experience as a young person of color known, but not by 
simply talking about trauma spacetime. Gonzdlez’s narrative-performance brings their 
audience into their trauma spacetime and doesn't let go. 


When Gonzalez begins their performance, they immediately mark time by tapping the 
podium twice, setting their timer, then looking out beyond the audience with a wince 
that reads / don’t have time for your welcoming cheers or chants. When they speak, they 
begin with the concept of time. These words and actions come together to bring their 
audience into their experience of trauma spacetime: "Six minutes and about twenty 
seconds,” they say. “In a little over six minutes, seventeen of our friends were taken from 
us. Fifteen were injured.” This introduction emphasizes the significance of trauma’s 
spacetime and how much can happen within it. As Gonzalez begins to pull us into their 
trauma spacetime, they share memories, feelings, images, and intensities that may or 
may not have adequate words to describe them—terms like nerve-ridden, fear, anger, 
and confusion. Yet, Gonzalez continues to speak with calmness and urgency 
simultaneously. In doing so, they show how much normative time haunts those of us 
who are traumatized and how we must learn to navigate time in new, crip ways—all of 
which Gonzalez returns to momentarily.62 


Gonzalez's voice starts low, but they pick up inflection as they continue. “And everyone,” 
they say, “absolutely everyone in the Douglas community was forever altered.” In this 
statement, with these words, Gonzalez shifts and speaks to the second attribute of 
trauma within their speech. This attribute is ontological in nature and focuses on the 
immediate change in subjectivity for members of the Parkland community. As brief as 
Gonzalez's statement is, its importance cannot be understated. Trauma has changed, is 
changing, and may continue to change their very being, the very being of their 


classmates, their teachers, and the adults around them. For Gonzalez, trauma alters 
everyone in the community—not just the people at the school, the parents, or the loved 
ones, but “everyone” and “forever.” Here we see trauma creating a permanent and major 
alteration in the community. The word “forever” is worthy of note in that Gonzalez is 
signifying this change as not only far-reaching and substantial, but also indefinite—not 
something to be “overcome.” 


While some may dismiss Gonzalez's wording as nice turns of phrase or melodramatic 
political pleas, a closer analysis of their narrative-performance indicates that they are 
explicitly commenting on how trauma alters our very being through our ways of knowing. 
In their next statement, Gonzalez continues explaining that the ontological shift brought 
on by trauma, this permanent change in their community, is directly related to the kind 
of knowledges they now hold. Gonzalez explains, “Everyone who was there 
understands.” With more forcefulness in their voice, they broaden the scope of who is 
included in the community of knowers they are rhetorically creating: “Everyone who has 
been touched by the cold grip of gun violence understands.” With these words, 
Gonzalez presents the third attribute of trauma for our consideration. They are 
establishing an epistemology of trauma, or more accurately, what Robert McRuer and 
Merri Lisa Johnson have termed a “cripistemology,” of trauma.£2 According to McRuer 
and Johnson, the term “cripistemology” draws attention to the politics of knowledge 
production by centering what we—as disabled people—know, how we know it, and why it 
matters.&4 Further developed in a coedited, two-part journal series, cripistemology 
merges the reclaimed word “crip” with epistemology in order to challenge the 
prominence of non-disabled ways of knowing through what Rosemarie Garland- 
Thomson conceptualizes as “sitpoint theory.”©° With this, Johnson and McRuer push 
theorists not to resolve the assumed crisis between “identity-based or embodiment- 
based knowledge” and “poststructuralism, pleasure, or the slipperiness of meanings, 
texts, and bodies.’®© Rather, they invoke cripistemology as a purposeful, conflicting 
theoretical trajectory—one that aligns with the instability of (dis) ability itself—and ask 
theorists to “proceed without fearing conceptual instability:”2 


While Johnson and McRuer do not use the language of trauma directly in these essays, 
they notably “[bind] cripistemology to crisis”— a word that often circulates around, in 
place of, or instead of trauma.£8 Johnson and McRuer explain that it is “in the interest of 
touching upon ways of being together that might be sustaining through crises" that they 
pulled together the editions on cripistemology in the first place.®2 Put another way, 
these two-part explorations into crip ways of knowing are connected to crisis with the 
intention of improving ways to move through it collectively.22 The cripistemologies of 
trauma | see within Gonzdlez’s narrative-performance are just that—knowledges that 
may sustain us through crisis—if we come to see them as such. Further outlining their 
cripistemology of trauma, Gonzalez goes on to explain that what they all understand is a 
kind of not understanding: 


For us, long, tearful chaotic hours in the scorching afternoon sun were spent not 
knowing. No one understood the extent of what happened. No one could believe 
there were bodies in that building waiting to be identified for over a day. No one 
knew that the people who were missing had stopped breathing long before 
anyone of us had even known that a code red had been called. No could 
comprehend the devastating aftermath, or how far this would reach, or where this 
would go. 


As Jack Halberstam explains in the virtual roundtable on cripistemologies, “any 
cripistemology worth its name should identify modes of not knowing, unknowing, and 
failure to know." In the lines above, Gonzalez does just that. These knowledges that 
trauma brought are ones of not knowing, unknowing, and failure to know. They are also 
knowledges that bind us together in/with unknowability. In the next line Gonzalez says, 
“For those who still can’t comprehend, because they refuse to, I'll tell you where it went. 
Right into the ground. Six feet deep.” Here Gonzalez creates a political in-group/out- 
group between those who understand the embodied knowledges of trauma’s 
unknowability, and those who don’t understand the knowledges of trauma “because 
they refuse” to know. This refusal to know is a particular kind of epistemic injustice that 
Gaile Pohlhaus calls “willful hermeneutical ignorance."72 As a kind of epistemology of 
ignorance, Pohlhaus frames willful hermeneutical ignorance as a nuanced dismissal and 
refusal of a marginalized person's situated knowledge.22 Gonzalez and the other 
survivor-activists struggle to get mainstream America to (ac)know(ledge) their truths 
about the trauma of gun violence because, as Pohlhaus explains, for those exhibiting 
willful hermeneutic ignorance to do so would be to give up epistemic privilege and 
“investigate parts of the world in light of others’ concern." In other words, when those 
with social privileges are invested in keeping their privileges they can “maintain their 
ignorance by refusing to recognize” and by working to undermine any source of new 
knowledge presented by the marginalized voices.2° This refusal to recognize 
marginalized knowledges, such as Gonzalez’s narrative- performance, is not an inability, 
but “rather a willful act” of injustice.2& 


Undeterred by these willful acts of refusal, Gonzalez details a cripistemology of trauma 
as a paradoxical knowledge where “everyone understands” and “no one understood,” 
simultaneously. Trauma is a knowledge that “no one could comprehend” and yet 
“Tthey’'ll] tell you” about it right now. Through this performative speech act Gonzalez is 
not just calling on the Parkland community, they are creating a new community 
—interpellating, hailing in, all those who “have been touched by the cold grip of gun 
violence.” What's more, they are calling in audience members to witness their trauma 
—perhaps to be rhetorically traumatized along with them. They are not presuming a 
given community, but rather building a new, expansive one, where anyone who can 
acknowledge the paradoxical truths of trauma that they are presenting is welcome. 
Some audience members can; some cannot. Some become “knowers" through 
witnessing their trauma and being with them in the unknowability; others still “refuse to 
know.’ Gonzalez is refusing to simplify the cripistemology of trauma. They are 
demanding the recognition of trauma with its complexities and its paradoxes; witnessing 
and refusal; isolation and community. As Gonzalez presents it, trauma is something you 
can talk about, but as their next lines show, trauma is also where words fail. 


At this moment in their narrative-performance Gonzalez circles back to the first attribute 
of trauma, spacetime: “Six minutes and twenty seconds with an AR-15, and my friend 
Carmon will never complain to me about piano practice..." They begin crying: 


Aaron Feis will never call Keira Miss Sunshine. 

Alex Schachter will never walk into school with his brother Ryan. 
Scott Beigel will never joke around with Cameron at camp. 
Helena Ramsey will never hang around after school with Max. 
Gina Montalto would never wave to her friend Liam at lunch. 
Joaquan Oliver would never play basketball with Sam or Dylan. 


Their words create images, scenes, even snapshots from the lives of their deceased 
classmates—only so they can remind us, as their trauma reminds them, that these 
moments will never happen again. Rhetorically, we're taken to the basketball court, 
camp, piano practice, and the lunchroom. These moments are indices within Gonzdlez's 
experience of trauma spacetime. These moments signify an unspoken, untraumatized 
“good life” that haunts them—something that once was and will never be again. 
Gonzalez's voice speeds up as they continue. There is a melancholy force behind each 
spoken name—a force, a particular kind of anger that ricochets between heavy-hearted 
agony and righteous indignation. They gasp for air between words and tears. Their 
trauma spacetime expands and contracts; they are both on stage and deep in memory 
at the same time. Those of us familiar with moving through trauma spacetime know this 
experience all too well. Gonzalez continues, but now after each name, the sentence 
stays unfinished. 


Aliana Petty would never... 

Cara Luggin would never... 

Chris Hixon would never... 

Luke Hoyer would never... 

Martin Duque Anquiano would never... 
Peter Wang would never... 

Alyssa Alhadeff would never... 

Jamie Guttenberg would never... 
Meadow Pollack would never... 


Their voice gets higher and speeds up as they go along, almost as if they are 
overwhelmed. Some might wonder if they're on the verge of a panic attack. They aren’t.. 
Or maybe they are. Who can know really? They live with the embodied affect of trauma 
within their bodymind. When they say the final name, their pace slows down and their 
tone drops slightly. While their agony is undeniable, Gonzalez is not only publicly 
mourning their classmates. Their poignant memories, their lingering sentences, and the 
changing pace and tone of their voice, all come together to rhetorically suspend the 
lives of their classmates within the fluidity and complexity of trauma spacetime. Soon 
they will suspend their audience within their trauma spacetime too. 


After naming their deceased classmates, Gonzalez stops speaking entirely. They stand 
at the podium, for over four minutes, in complete silence. 


Gonzalez stares straight ahead, looking outward once more, beyond the audience. Their 
tears are gone, and their face is stern and stoic. We can hear them breathing again. Ellen 
Samuels writes that crip time “requires us to break in our bodies and minds to new 
rhythms, new patterns of thinking and feeling and moving through the world."28 Trauma 
spacetime requires the same of us. With this silence, Gonzalez does not ask—they 
require—their audience to sit with new rhythms and new patterns of thinking about 
trauma. Through silence, Gonzalez demands that the audience attend to the trauma 
spacetime that they live within. Indeed, they bring the audience into it with them. The 
audience cannot handle it. Within seconds a man in the audience yells, “Go Emma!" 
Then others follow suit, chatting and clapping. After 30 more seconds of silence, 
audience members yell, “Go EMMA!" and “You can do it!” Two minutes pass then in 
unison they chant, “Never again! Never again! Never again!” Gonzdlez's eyes are closed 
now, almost as though they are trying to hide from the crowd. After a while the crowd 


seems to realize this and stops chanting. The crowd is silent for just a moment, before 
someone says, "We're all with you Emma. We all love you.” 


Although present throughout their speech, Gonzalez's embodied affect of trauma truly 
comes forward during these tense moments of silence. It is during these moments that 
the crowd does not know how to be with Gonzdalez's narrative-performance, and it is in 
this silence that they fall outside of social legibility (even if temporarily). The crowd 
insists Gonzalez be a motivational speaker. As an audience, they seem to want or even 
need a call and response. Audiences demand a particular kind of trauma narrative, 
trauma performance, wherein trauma is presented as a devastating chaos that is 
ultimately overcome. Gonzalez does not give their audience a narrative of overcoming or 
a narrative with a positive resolution. Gonzalez gives the audience 6 minutes and 20 
seconds of horror, devastation, chaos, and unknowing. Gonzalez gives the audience 
something they do not know what to do with— silence, and trauma. Outside of the slight 
smile when showing their combat boots, Gonzalez makes no effort to “connect” with the 
crowd. They do not joke, try to inspire, give a heartwarming plea, or ever smile again. 
They never talk of “overcoming” or “coming together,” even politically. They are 
exasperated, heartbroken. They are mournful and indignant. They are sad—we can see 
their tears—but they do not tell you that. They do not use these words, but rather show 
you their anger at the community, country, and systems that failed them and their 
classmates. They end their narrative-performance with a snarky, almost annoyed look, 
telling their audience to “fight for your lives before it’s someone else's job.” In a tone 
ringing with near-resentment, Gonzalez exclaims that if you don’t join the fight against 
gun violence, it's your life that could be taken and then the burden will fall onto someone 
else. Gonzalez's choses the word "job," indicating that they do not see this organizing as 
their “life's passion” or their “meaning of life,” but rather, as work—a “job”—something 
we have to have, but not something we love. Their trauma affect continues even after 
they finish speaking, as they walk off stage before the applause can be received. With 
Gonzalez gone so quickly the camera focuses on a crying young white girl surrounded 
by the wider audience cheering wildly as though it were a rock concert. The camera 
turns again to show Gonzalez sternly walking away. It's as if they have no interest, 
space, or time for the audience reception; the audience keeps cheering anyway. 


| risk the vulnerability of naming my own traumas publicly, purposefully to break the 
unspoken code in academia wherein we pretend not to be fully human. In doing so, | also 
risk the performative wherein, despite the qualifiers, my narratives of trauma are read as 
authenticating me into a wounded subjecthood. This argument, a part of Yasmin Nair’s 
well-circulated critique of trauma narrativeZ? is sharp. It is sharp partly in that it astutely 
penetrates the ways that trauma narratives are usurped by neoliberalism for its own 
gain, and partly in that it cuts deep—it cuts out the potential for the cripistemologies of 
trauma, for disability justice as building blocks for collective and social transformation. | 
know that my attempts to resist the “poster child” and the inspirational story have meant 
that I’ve been interpellated into this ideal subject for neoliberalism. | have played these 
games for access to resources so that | could find a livable life in a bodymind rife with 
pain and suffering. |am not alone. | know that when | speak of my trauma knowledges, | 
further risk someone concluding that | am relying on a “wounded identity.” (People 
have.) As though my claims for social justice could not stand on their own. (They do.) As 
though | would not be making them if | did not live with these traumas in my bodymind. 

(| would.) And still, my claims for social justice come not despite my disabling traumas 
but through them, and with them fully. And to deny that would be to deny my own 


humanity. | agree completely with Nair that social justice movements and claims for 
social transformation should not and cannot need trauma to authenticate them. | also 
thinkfeel deeply in the power of opening up the concept of trauma and its 
cripistemologies, because in doing so we move closer toward disability justice. We move 
toward new ways of being and knowing with one another that do not rely on 
“woundedness or injury” but rather on what disability activists have been telling us for so 
long about interdependence, wholeness, sustainability, accessibility, and anti-capitalist 
politics.82 


Part Three: Toward A Political/Relational Model 
of Trauma 


Gonzalez's speech is so powerful, in part, because it takes trauma out of the 
medical/clinical domain—outside of ways of viewing disability (and trauma) as an 
individual problem that needs to be overcome. For decades, the social model of 
disability has been the predominant theoretical approach to disability outside of the 
medical model and the medical industrial complex. Indeed, through its attention to 
inequalities within built environments and culturally-constructed rubrics for meaning 
making, the social model of disability has created pathways for significant political and 
cultural advances for disabled people. However, this model is not without its limitations 
and critique emerged early on. 8! Among some of these limitations are the disputed 
binary created between “disability” and “impairment,” and an inattentiveness to chronic 
pain and illness. In Feminist Queer Crip, Alison Kafer extends new life into this 
longstanding discussion regarding the social model of disability. Kafer addresses these 
concerns through the political/relational model of disability and in doing so presents a 
critical approach to both the medical model and the social model of disability. Rather 
than defining disability, Kafer positions disability as “contested and contestable,” 
analyzing instead the creation of the category as it intersects with other markers of 
social difference.®2 It is this embeddedness with vectors of power and oppression that 
concerns Kafer. Her “direct refusal of the widespread depoliticization of disability” 
reclaims disability as a sociopolitical site for activist responses and “collective 
reimagining."22 | argue that in their narrative-performance, Gonzalez is doing the same 
with trauma. Using Kafer's political/relational model of disability as a framework, | outline 
below the beginning tenets of a political/relational model of trauma. A political/relational 
model of trauma further extrapolates trauma from its dominant definitions so that it 
might become a site for collective reimagining. As its name suggests, a 
political/relational model of trauma also allows for expansive engagement/critique with 
the sociocultural, political, and relational aspects of trauma, including the pain and 
anguish that comes with trauma. 


A Political/Relational Model of Trauma: 


1. Trauma is socially constructed, even as it is held deep within our bodyminds. Here, | 
extend the CTS critique that trauma is not inherent to a catastrophic event but is 
determined by social consensus that the event was, in fact, traumatizing.&4 This 
collective decision-making is inevitably (bio) politicized and shaped by social systems 
of power/oppression. Furthermore, | argue that trauma remains socially constructed 


even after it becomes held in our bodymind. What counts as trauma within the 
bodymind, when, by whom, in what ways, is also all determined by place, time, and 
culture. As with all disabilities, this too is highly (bio)politicized and shaped by social 
systems of power/oppression. Moreover, sociopolitical factors mediate access to 
competent trauma support, care, and resources.85 


Gonzalez's narrative/performance itself may not show this directly, however the broader 
political discourse surrounding the Parkland survivor-activists absolutely does. The 
immediate and extraordinary praise the Parkland survivor-activists received for their 
organizing brought forward important critique surrounding questions of race and class, 
particularly in comparison to the organizing work of youth connected to Black Lives 
Matter.8© The trauma of the mostly white, affluent Parkland youth is quickly recognized 
and rewarded, whereas the traumas of Black youth and other youth of color are routinely 
dismissed, ignored, or disregarded. To their credit, Parkland survivor-activists heard 
these critiques and dug deeper, reaching out to form coalitions across difference and 
further re(educate) themselves.®7 This coalitional work is evident in that well over half of 
the speakers at the DC rally, including Gonzalez, were Black, Indigenous, and/or other 
people of color.88 It's also worth noting that as early as the day of shooting itself, right- 
wing pundits and conspiracy theorists described the Parkland survivor-activists as 
"crisis actors,” outright denying the students their trauma.®2 Not only does this quick 
dismissal allow for circumventing any discussion of gun violence, it also brings us back 
to Pohlhaus's “willful hermeneutical ignorance,” allowing for refusal of a sociopolitical 
inconvenience. 


2. The so-called “problem” of trauma cannot be solved through individualized 
medical/clinical intervention but must be addressed through broader social 
transformations. This is because the “problem” of trauma does not originate in the 
bodyminds of the individuals or populations who live with trauma, but rather in the 
social structures that unequally distribute life chances and resources toward a livable 
life. Trauma is more likely to reach those who are marginalized. The white 
supremacist, ableist, capitalist, and neocolonialist heterocispatriarchy traumatizes. 
Just as disability activists and scholars have long argued about disability, | am arguing 
about trauma: if we want to better the lives of traumatized people, we need to focus 
our efforts on changing the social structures and cultural ideologies surrounding 
trauma and its healing processes. 


Gonzalez's ending line, “Fight for your lives before it’s someone else's job," urges us 
toward social change. The conclusion to their silence—this response to their experiences 
with trauma’s attributes of instability—is not overcoming, recovery, and/or a call for 
healing. Gonzalez calls for political action. The March for Our Lives organization founded 
by the Parkland survivor-activists continues this work in a number of ways. Most 
memorably are the infamous “price tags,” which put a literal price on each student based 
on the amount of money the politicians in that state accept from the National Rifle 
Association.22 With this and other tactics, including get-out-the-vote efforts, the March 
for Our Lives organization works to “harness the power of young people across the 
country to fight for sensible gun violence prevention policies that save lives."2" As their 
website exclaims, they are a one hundred percent youth-led “fight against all forms of 
gun violence" and are not “afraid to call B.S."22 


Let me be very clear: seeking support, care, and resources—including medical/clinical 


services should not be shamed, dismissed, or rejected. Those of us who live with trauma 
in our bodyminds need access to care and the fault lines and slippages between care 
and cure are intricate and tortuous.2 It is with profound gratitude that | credit disability 
activists, particularly disabled queer women of color, who have taught me to own care 
work as political work.24 Just as Kafer “recognizes the possibility of simultaneously 
desiring to be cured of chronic pain and to be identified and allied with disabled people,” 
|, too, recognize the fundamental need to lessen the chronic anguish of the physical and 
psychological pain that comes with trauma.2° However, when this individualized focus 
becomes the only mode of understanding trauma, we significantly limit our 
understanding of trauma and its impacts. This care work can and must go on while we 
simultaneously prioritize the fight for broader systemic change against traumatizing 
systems of violence.2® 


3. Trauma is political. Trauma has been so deeply tethered to the medical/clinical and 
individualized model of disability that its political nature has been obscured. We must 
re-politicize trauma in every facet possible. | contend, building on Kafer's 
political/relational model, that we need an “increased recognition for the political 
nature of a medical framing” of trauma in addition to a re-politicization of trauma writ 
large.22 We must address tough questions regarding access to affordable, trauma- 
competent care and the politics of resources and life chances. Whose trauma will be 
considered worthy? Whose will be recognized? Whose will be dismissed? Whose 
bodyminds will carry intergenerational trauma and whose will not? Who will have life 
chances that mean they are less likely to experience sociocultural traumas like war, 
gun violence, sexual assault, domestic violence, hate crimes, and/or police violence? 
Who will not? 


The entirety of Gonzalez's narrative-performance—indeed, the entire purpose of the 
eight hundred March for Our Lives rallies that day—is to resituate trauma as political. 
Gonzalez and the Parkland survivor-activists demand that their trauma be deemed 
worthy—worth more than just empty political rhetoric. In addition to the line about 
fighting for your lives, Gonzdalez's narrative-performance emphasizes the political when 
they directly state, “For those who still can't comprehend, because they refuse to, I'll tell 
you where it went. Right into the ground. Six feet deep.” In the literal sense the “it,” 
seemingly refers to their classmates. "It" is actually a floating signifier and as such may 
refer to any number of things Gonzalez is articulating that this mass shooting took from 
them: who they once were as a community; the afternoon sunshine (now turned into 
“long, tearful, chaotic hours"); belief in a rescue / identification system; or the ability to 
comprehend their own experiences. The ferocity of their words, “six feet deep,” is 
followed shortly thereafter by a wrathful naming of the type of gun the shooter used, an 
Ak-15. For Gonzalez this is not informational, it's political. 


What's more, Gonzalez extends the demand for recognition to include anyone who lives 
with trauma related to gun violence. They exclaim that “everyone who has been touched 
by the cold grip of gun violence understands,” creating what Joan W. Scott calls a 
“collective affinity.’ As Scott describes them, collective affinities are “play[ing] on 
identifications that have been attributed to individuals by their societies, and that have 
served to exclude them or subordinate them."28 Here, Gonzalez's narrative-performance 
draws upon the potentiality of trauma as a site for coalition building across differences. 
Trauma as collective affinity may include people who have experienced various kinds of 


gun violences, sexual violences, domestic or physical violences; people who live with 


intergenerational and multigenerational traumas; people living with daily traumas of 
systemic oppressions; people who have experienced catastrophic accidents; veterans, 
civilians, and refugees of war; immigrants and asylums seekers; institutionalized and 
incarcerated peoples; unhoused people; people who have lived through climate 
disasters; and many others. 


4. Finally, and relatedly, we must think of trauma in relational terms. Trauma does not 
happen in isolation. Trauma connects us. Trauma-inducing events happen to inter- 
connected populations as well as to individuals, and any caring and critical 
engagement with trauma itself requires that we relate, witness, acknowledge, and 
hold space for and with one another. Furthermore, the traumatized bodymind can 
only be known through its co-constitutive relationship to the normalized, 
untraumatized bodymind. Another way to say this is that trauma reminds us of our 
deep interconnectedness, our interdependence. 


Gonzalez's narrative-performance is overflowing with the understanding of trauma’s 
relationality: by naming every single person who was taken from the Parkland 
community, and by naming the things they (un)(not)knows they will never do again. They 
also present the traumatized bodymind as co-constitutive with the untraumatized 
bodymind, when they talk about “everyone who was there” as (un)(not)knowing together 
and in relation to “those who still can't comprehend,” who were presumably not there. 
Here they are defining trauma against the non-traumatized or those who have not 
experienced gun violence and therefore cannot fully understand. Lastly, as previously 
noted, Gonzdlez's speech acts as a calling-in of those who have experienced gun 
violence, interpellating a kind of trauma-bound community. In doing so, they situate 
trauma as relational and communal, resisting the medical model of disability that 
proclaims trauma to be an individual issue for individual concern. This move, of course, 
is cyclical—ushering trauma back into the political and allowing Gonzalez to argue for 
collective action toward broader social transformation. 


| think I’ve watched and rewatched X's speech four times now. I’ve stopped crying. | 
routinely tell people | go to more therapy than God. | have spent the greater part of the 
last decade searching for anything, something, anything, that would ease the physical 
pain, anguish, and fatigue | live with daily in my bodymind. I’ve tried all things on the 
disabled person bingo card.22 Some help for a while; most don’t. X's last words ring in 
my ears “fight for your lives... fight for your lives ... fight for your lives...” | feelthink 
! am doing that every day. People say, “man! wish | could take a nap every afternoon!” | 
wish | didn’t have to nap! Fighting for my life sometimes means “fighting” these 
moments of “well-meaning,” ableist microaggression. It often means “fighting” my own 
internalized ableism. | rarely go to rallies, in-person, to hear the Xs of the world speak 
anymore. | rarely “take to the streets!” My disabled bodymind has taught that traditional 
forms of activism do not work for me. Disability and crip communities have taught me 
creativity and that this does not mean! am not a valuable activist.1°° | can care for my 
disabled bodymind, | can care for myself and provide care for others, and | can also 
engage in deep political social change. Indeed, there is no distinction. 
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Solidarity in Falling Apart: Toward a Crip, 
Collectivist, and Justice-Seeking Theory of 
Feminine Fracture 


by Alyson K. Spurgas | Cripistemologies of Crisis: Emergent Knowledges for the 
Present, Issue 10.1 (Spring 2021) 


ABSTRACT In this essay, | reconceptualize feminized trauma by utilizing a queer 
crip feminist disability justice framework. This reconceptualizing allows for an 
intervention in both historical psychoanalytic and contemporary biomedical framings 
of the experience of gendered and sexual violence, pursuant or sequelic trauma, and 
associated symptoms. Both historical and contemporary psycho-logics too often 
imagine gendered and sexual violence as abnormal or exceptional events (e.g., 
"stranger rape") which can be treated and cured individually, thus delimiting them 
within a white, wealthy or middle-class, cis- and hetero-feminine register. As a 
corrective, within the framework of everyday emergencies, insidious traumas, and 
cripistemologies of crisis, | position feminine fracturing and falling apart as chronic, 
and consider abolitionist strategies for survival, care, and solidarity beyond traditional 
medical frameworks for recovery. This further provides a way to understand 
dissociation or rather dissociative-adjacent symptomology as real, legitimate, and 
painful, yet also as sociopolitical products experienced differently across diverse 
populations—and as mundane, banal, and even expected for some. Here, feminine 
fracturing is symptom, method, and potential avenue for change or liberation. What 
does "recovery" look like when feminized trauma is endemic to the point of being so 
normalized and unexceptional as to be a thoroughly unremarkable part of our 
everyday cultural backdrop? How is this exacerbated when we examine the 
experiences of trans women, poor women, and immigrant and BIPOC women and 
femmes? | posit that there is promise in embracing a fracturing, in falling apart—as 
antidote to the normative and neoliberal logic of keeping it together. 


KEYWORDS _biopolitics, care, femininity, PTSD, trauma 





In 1992, psychiatrist Judith Herman published Trauma and Recovery: The Aftermath of 
Violence—From Domestic Abuse to Political Terror. In this important intervention, Herman 
argued that the trauma that results from domestic violence and sexual assault, as part of 
patriarchal aggression, constitutes a type of political violence or even gendered terrorism. 
As it also tends to be quite commonplace yet simultaneously hidden from view (and thus 
complicated and insidious in its effects), Herman made the case that the traumatic 
symptomology that follows from domestic violence and sexual assault must be 
reconceptualized—thus heralding the shift from post-traumatic stress disorder, or PTSD 
(which had up to that point been reserved primarily for the “shell shock” experienced by 
soldiers in war), to complex post-traumatic stress disorder, or C-PTSD. C-PTSD was to be 
understood as distinct from PTSD in part because “the syndrome [or spectrum of 
conditions] that follows upon prolonged, repeated trauma needs its own name."! The most 
important aspects to note about the shift to C-PTSD include the following: 1) sexual 
trauma is most often gendered and specifically feminized as it is disproportionately 
experienced by women, 2) one of the most notable and common symptoms of this 


feminized trauma is dissociation, or the splitting of consciousness as a protective 
mechanism (as it has been since early Freudian formulations of hysteria and other feminine 
neuroses), and 3) the symptoms of dissociation and other traumatic sequelae may be 
ordinary, ongoing, and quite literally complex. In explicating this shift, Herman brought 
gendered and sexualized violence into mainstream psychological and therapeutic 
conversations and illuminated their inherently structural nature. C-PTSD arguably brought 
thinking on trauma closer to the chronic, as well, as it attended to the effects of prolonged 
exposure to violence. Herman staunchly advocated that the conceptual groundwork of 
trauma must account for the minutiae of the everyday life of domestic violence victims, 
which subsequently illuminated how so many forms of gendered trauma are “not outside 
the range”2 of normal human experience, and are not exceptional. For Herman, too much 
of what happens in the home, in the bedroom, and on the street might be seriously 
dangerous and traumatizing to women, in particular. The personal is political. 


One of the most common symptoms of trauma, in Herman's analysis as in others, is the 
dissociative silence that accompanies it. C-PTSD then still remains within the traditional 
psychoanalytic trauma theory framework, relegating trauma to that which cannot be 
narrated, categorically. So, although Herman placed trauma itself squarely within the 
sociopolitical, she did not question the ontological status of trauma's unspeakability— 
understood to be the result of a temporal split and the subsequent need for psychic 
defense due to an experience that was quite literally unthinkable and thus also unsayable. 
In this essay, | question trauma's fundamental inability to be spoken of or even adequately 
recounted by survivors. Is trauma unnarratable by nature, or are traumatized people 
instead just too often part of communities that are either ignored or actively silenced? To 
this end, | propose that trauma’s unnarratability is not fundamental nor ontological, but 
rather political and structural. And this may be particularly true for the feminized trauma 
that results from domestic violence, sexual assault, and other gendered—and, importantly 
here, racialized—aggressions. 


As revolutionary as it was at the time, Herman's reframing was also insufficient in attending 
to the full breadth of trauma responses across experiences of gender and femininity (i.e., 
cis, trans, nonbinary, agender, genderqueer, etc.), and experiences related to race, class, 
nation, and citizenship. Dissociation, still centered in Herman's C-PTSD framework, has 
become the sine qua non of trauma and has been treated as necessary for trauma to 
register as legible and legitimate—but arguably not all trauma survivors experience 
dissociation, or experience it in the same way. This de facto requirement is also 
troublesome insofar as the very same folks whose credibility is regularly questioned as it is 
(i.e., women—especially trans women—of color, first and foremost) are viewed as non- 
credible if they do not exhibit this symptom. Further, even as dissociative and other 
traumatic symptomology are conceptualized as ongoing and everyday in Herman’s 
updated C-PTSD model, they are still framed as ills that can be overcome, rehabilitated, 
and even cured. And recovery here entails being able to reconnect the disconnected parts 
of the dissociated (and unspeakable) self, often through medicalized and individualized 
therapeutic modalities. It is because of the inadequacies of this continued framing of 
trauma as unspeakable, the centering of dissociation as the categorically legitimate 
response to gendered and sexualized violence (often evacuated of race, class, and 
nation), and an emphasis on individualized recovery under neoliberalism, that | argue we 
must reconsider and reformulate notions of feminized trauma. Attending to the range of 
ways in which violence is meted out and experienced will help us to listen to survivors 
without presuming their inability to communicate. And this can help promote a new and 


politicized understanding of trauma, and pave the way toward more just forms of collective 
and communal care. 


My analysis moves between theoretical and conceptual registers and discussions of 
various types of data (i.e., historical and contemporary scientific discourse, tweets and 
other media-based accounts, and autoethnographic narrative) and illustrates the type of 
fracturing or falling apart that | describe as a legitimate trauma response. Not fully 
dissociative, but a little all over the place. Sometimes declarative, sometimes interrogative 
—at moments “feral.’2 This fractured method suggests the difficulty (but not impossibility) 
of communicating everyday trauma. It is repetitive, fragmentary, and at times frustrated—a 
banal collage of dull anger and pain (including anger at the silencing of so many others). 
Asking questions, | argue, can help open up space for radical intervention and reframing. 
So when | ask questions, the intervention | propose is, in part, enacted in the asking. This 
method is not only a form of inquiry and interrogation but also of recognition—the 
recognition that some things, some very important parts of the story, have been missing 
and should be heard. 


In the remainder of this essay, | argue that even as we have moved toward thinking of 
gendered and sexual violence and their traumatic aftermaths as political and structural 
(and as psychologists have gotten better at accounting for these types of violence and 
their effects), we still too often operate within a reductive logic regarding femininity that is 
ultimately unjust insofar as legitimate trauma becomes relegated to a certain 
demographic, and only that type of trauma experience is legible as suffering. Further 
problematic is that, under this prevailing logic, the type of feminine suffering that is most 
clearly legible is that which follows from violences framed as “exceptional” (as opposed to 
the suffering of those who are not victims of “stranger rape,” incest, or abuse “at home”). 
Most often, survivors (even under Herman's improved formulation) are imagined to be 
white and wealthy or middle-class—and their treatment is targeted as such. Given all of 
this, | argue that we must responsibly ask: What symptoms might we observe if and when 
we recognize that many traumatized folks do not have recourse to diagnosis, to treatment, 
and, in some cases, do not even have the time or space to dissociate? (Let alone to 
recover?) 


In response to the historical and contemporary whitewashing, cisheteronormativity, and 
class reductiveness of psychological frameworks of feminized trauma, | re-theorize the 
symptomology and sequelae of gendered and sexual violence alongside recent 
conceptualizations of insidious trauma,“ crisis ordinariness,® debility,© chrononormativity,2 
slow violence,? and slow death.2 With an eye toward the liberation of groups whose 
experiences are often minimized or blatantly ignored, | argue that traumatic symptomology 
such as dissociation ought to be re-read through the lenses of critical disability studies!2 
and, more specifically, crip-of-color!! and feminist-of-color disability studies!2—which 
offer novel ways to consider the imbrication of minds, bodies, and the social. These frames 
are oriented toward structural critique, and move us beyond traditional formulations of the 
psychosomatic, bringing us closer to an understanding of the environmental, relational, 
and often traumatic constitution of bodyminds in the world.12 Such an orientation is 
imperative in that it allows for deeper attention to how race, class, citizenship, and other 
intersecting statuses contour feminized trauma and symptoms across gendered 
populations. 


An increased attention to multivalent structural inequities within recent work coming out of 
disability studies is exciting and noteworthy. However, disability studies has historically had 


its own problems with a reductive and bourgeois whiteness. Thus, Black feminist theory's 
attention to productions of gender, femininity, and sexual difference, and to how these feel, 
necessarily helps reconceptualize feminized trauma. Black women (and particularly Black 
trans women) tend to have more frequent experiences of both macro traumas caused by 
clearly identifiable forms of violence and the more mundane, banal, and gnawing forms 
caused by everyday violations. | am informed by radical Black feminist scholarship that 
considers Black feminism and Black femininity as affective,“ as felt, as lived—sometimes 
defensively (out of necessity and toward an [often obstructed] agency)!5—in everyday 
environments that are traumatizing and debilitating insofar as they are saturated with 
racism, sexism, misogyny, and misogynoir,!© and which condone and perpetuate Black 
unfreedom, violation, death, and harm (and/or threats thereof). Audre Lorde and, more 
recently, Treva Ellison, Amber Musser, Jennifer Nash, Sami Schalk, and C. Riley Snorton 
have theorized how structural racialized and gendered violence contributes to traumatic 
Black feminine subject formation. These scholars consider how (sometimes negative) 
affects associated with Black femininity inhere in subjects but are, in fact, produced within 
white supremacist, colonialist, misogynistic, transphobic, and otherwise toxic 
environments and relations wherein Black women are regularly injured—and then expected 
to heal themselves. 


Historically through today, dominant psycho-logics have perpetuated racist, classist, and 
imperialist conceptualizations of femininity itself.2 Simone Brown utilizes the concept 
white prototypicality to theorize the racialized normativity of biometrics (Such as 
fingerprinting and other forms of surveillance).12 Elsewhere, | have critiqued the ways that 
medical and scientific protocols both depend on and simultaneously disavow feminized 
trauma as they attempt to explain white feminine sexual “receptivity,” “responsiveness,” 
and “discordance” in depoliticized behaviorist and evolutionary terms.!2 Following Browne 
and other Black feminist scholars cited above, in this essay | consider how trauma 
frameworks are constituted within registers of racial normativity—a type of white 
prototypicality that dwells within the dominant psycho-logic for interpreting gendered and 
sexualized trauma. Given this white prototypicality, | seek new ways to understand 
feminized trauma experiences outside of both contemporary psychological frameworks 
and traditional psychoanalytic conventions. | foreground traumatic affects as they are lived 
at the level of raced, classed, and gendered populations, while simultaneously 
reconceptualizing how traumas are felt at the level of individual bodies and relationally 
among them. My intervention is threefold: 


1. First, | suggest that, because sexual and gendered violence is directed disparately (both 
quantitatively and qualitatively) at groups of femmes which are internally diverse, 
trauma responses also necessarily look different across these populations. Feminized 
trauma must then be rethought, particularly when violence is slow, grating, cumulative, 
and disconcertingly ordinary and normalized to the point that it is expected—rather 
than posited as abnormal, exceptional, and something that can be healed from 
individually. Traditional psychological approaches to diagnosing and treating trauma are 
not only limited to race-, class-, nation-, and gender-specific subjects, but, in fact, 
produce and configure traumatized subjects as only intelligible when they fit within 
these boundaries. 

2. Secondly, once trauma (as it is experienced by many feminized folk) is reconceived as 
banal, mundane, and chronic, | open up space for acknowledging, valuing, and 
centering a traumatic dissociative-adjacent standpoint (or sitpoint).22 Absent in 
mainstream psychological frameworks for interpreting feminized trauma, this is an 


invaluable perspective on sexual and gendered violence from which much can be 
learned. 

3. Finally, within a disability justice framework,2" | advocate that this traumatized femme 
perspective, epistemology, and form of knowledge-production provides the ground 
upon which survivors who live with raced, classed, and gendered trauma can come 
together as they enact radical care in community with each other, fracturing and falling 
apart together. My analysis seeks to illuminate the full spectrum of feminized trauma 
experience and amplify accounts rather than assuming unnarratibility. To this end, the 
notion that trauma is ontologically unspeakable must be called out for what it is—a form 
of silencing that is undoubtedly structural and political. Women and femmes—and here 
they are grouped together insofar as | am describing feminizing processes rather than 
femme identities, per se22—have been silenced, including when they try to speak of 
their traumas (or feel and register them outwardly, publicly). Creating soace—and a 
fleshy and affective language of sorts—to narrate endured violences is part of an 
abolitionist justice project and can help to end expectations of silence. | argue that this 
will offer a different type of healing, as well, one that is not tied to individual 
rehabilitation, but which instead allows fractured populations—both fractured from 
traumas (but not fully split) and fractured along raced, classed, and gendered lines—to 
stand in solidarity and feel differently (not “better” in the vein of neoliberal productivity) 
together. With such a goal in mind, | argue that even a C-PTSD-based therapy and 
analysis framework is inadequate for fully attending to the insidious nature of everyday 
traumas, and that instead, a crip theory of feminized fracture or falling apart will help us 
move beyond the limitations of both PTSD and C-PTSD and their treatment. This affect- 
attendant, justice-seeking, cripistemological orientation to the multiplicity of traumatic 
iterations counters previous myopic formulations of trauma and its symptoms, and 
empowers and gives voice to those who are traumatized. 


Feminized Trauma Across Populations: 
Biopolitics, Chronicity, and Dissociative-Adjacent 
States 


Dissociation is what psychologists describe as the splitting off of mental processes from 
primary consciousness, as in amnesia or following certain traumatizing experiences. It is 
often understood to follow from sexual abuse and violence, and, in psychoanalytic theory, 
is interpreted as a psychic process resulting from a traumatic event that is rendered 
incapable of entering the main body of consciousness.22 Alternating between numbness 
and hyperarousal, the dissociator may experience a separation of mind from body or a 
sense of being a detached observer of herself (depersonalization), and/or an alteration in 
her experience of the external world so that it seems unreal or that a given lived 
experience is not really happening (derealization). Importantly, dissociation has often been 
framed as something that “hysterical women” experience, and hysteria has thus 
functioned as both a diagnosis of somaticization and a rhetorical repudiation of excessive 
emotion and irrationality. As such, the medical discourses and clinical practices 


surrounding hysteria have been rightly critiqued through a feminist lens.24 


Importantly, however, Sigmund Freud's original hysteria patients were almost entirely 
wealthy, white, cis women. And a member of this group, the typical hysterical figure, might 
in some cases actually be believed when recounting her trauma.22 Upon this recounting, 


she may even be interpreted as an “undeserving” victim, who had experienced an “unjust” 
violence enacted against her. In contrast, poor femmes of color have consistently been 
cast as complicit in or even responsible for the violences enacted against them, which has 
left their traumas unintelligible. A victim—categorically—did not deserve what happened 
to her. As the binary of “undeserving” versus “deserving” here is racialized, whiteness 
becomes constitutive of victimhood. 


Insofar as dissociation eventually came to be broadly associated with PTSD, and as 
involving a full psychic split resulting from a discrete traumatic episode—an episode that is 
interpolated via bourgeois liberal rhetorics as an uncommon or abnormal experience, and 
one that is “unjust,” “horrific,” and most often committed by a “pathological” (and 
frequently racialized!) perpetrator against an “undeserving” victim—the state of 
dissociation itself is produced within a white and middle-class register. But there is an 
irony to this framework. Even as it has historically been wealthy, white, cis women whose 
hysteria and dissociation are identified, analyzed, and treated, in reality, it is working-class 
and poor femmes of color who experience sexual and gendered violence 
disproportionately and often on an ongoing basis. It is thus these individuals who may also 
disproportionately experience accompanying traumatic symptoms. A biopolitical2® analysis 
which examines how certain populations are debilitated while their members’ bodyminds 
are maimed, as part of neoliberal racist and nationalist governance projects,2” can help 
flesh out a necessary reconceptualization of trauma in light of these disparities. And this 
reworking is imperative, as feminized trauma is quite literally being (re)configured and 
(re)allocated all the time, somewhere between and along a racialized and gendered 
biopolitics of life management and a necropolitics of death distribution.28 


Consider the negligent treatment of femmes of color in the contemporary United States 
context. One example is the case of Tashonna Ward—a Black woman in Milwaukee who 
went to the emergency room of a local hospital with chest pains, was told she would have 
to wait six hours to be seen by a doctor, and died there halfway through her wait time.22 
Ward's story is an extreme example of sexist, racist, and classist violence, as we know that 
women’'s—and particularly Black women's—complaints about pain are often minimized or 
disregarded by medical professionals.22 It is a different type of harm than the harm that is 
typically associated with gendered violence and resulting traumas; but it is also not so far 
removed from other feminized traumas from which it might normally be set apart. What 
was Ward's experience as she waited in the ER that day? What were her symptoms— 
beyond the physical symptoms she experienced on account of cardiomegaly or her 
enlarged heart (the posthumous diagnosis)? Is it possible that her chest pains and 
breathing trouble were also the result of accumulated, chronic traumas and anxiety? The 
trauma and anxiety of the unjust wait itself? Might these also be symptoms of the 
cumulative harms experienced over an entire life, particularly as a Black woman fighting to 
register to white clinicians and other medical professionals as someone who could even be 
traumatized? 


The experiences of trans women migrant asylum seekers further suggest the need to ask 
such questions and the necessity of expanding our taxonomy of feminized trauma. In early 
2020, fourteen trans women were transferred from the Cibola County Correctional Center 
in New Mexico to the Northwest ICE Processing Center in Washington. This move occurred 
after Roxsana Hernandez Rodriguez died of HIV-related complications in the Cibola 
County prison (but was later determined to have also been severely abused by prison staff 
during the time of her detention), and also after Johana Medina Leon died in a Texas 
hospital immediately after being released from an Immigration and Customs Enforcement 


(ICE) detention center. Léon also showed signs of neglect, abuse, and lack of medical 
attention while she was detained. Both were migrant trans women who had experienced 
sexual and gendered violence in their home countries, experienced violence as they made 
their way through Mexico to the United States as they sought asylum, and then 
experienced further violence at the hands of ICE agents upon arriving in the United States 
and being detained. Rodriguez and Léon are only two examples of the many women in 
similar situations who also have existing chronic health conditions, including HIV, diabetes, 
and (C-)PTSD. In an interview for an article in the online magazine Crosscut, an El 
Salvadoran woman named Amara—also a detainee at the Northwest ICE Processing 
Center in Tacoma—tells the interviewer: “Es fatal esto (this is awful) ... sometimes | miss 
having someone to talk to.”2" Her words are desperate, her affect despondent, yet she 
seems fully aware of her situation, rather than cut off from it (and yes, she can narrate her 
pain, and in fact suggests her desire to do so!). This aching desperation sounds like the 
result of trauma, but doesn't present as classic dissociation. Instead, it appears to manifest 
as a persistent desperation and chronic traumatic affect—mundane, banal, and almost 
expected, at this point, for women like her. 


Within a crip framework,22 dissociative-adjacent states which result from gendered and 
sexual trauma—and these forms of trauma themselves—can be interpreted as chronic. 
That is to say, states akin to dissociation may be experienced as the result of everyday, 
accumulated traumas, those which result not only from violence that is likely to be named 
as such within white liberal individualizing rhetorics (e.g., discrete and anomalous violent 
incidents such as “stranger rape”) but also from gendered, sexualized, raced, and classed 
aggressions, population policing, abuse and detainment at the hands of agents of the 
neoliberal white supremacist nation-state, and repeated sexual harassment and assault. In 
their nagging, gnawing, and incomplete nature—and also in their persistence, ordinariness, 
and resistance to standard medical treatment (including treatment protocols that insist on 
self-recovery and individual pursuit of care/cure)—these dissociative-adjacent states may 
have more in common with chronic pain than with psychic splitting or dissociation in the 
traditional sense. To fully register these dissociative-adjacent states, we might take into 
account, for instance, the physical and geographical dislocation and dissociation (from 
home and everything they've known) that women like Roxsana, Johana, and Amara likely 
experienced as they sought asylum. We might assume these women hoped for better lives 
in the US, due in part to feminized traumas they had experienced in their home countries. 
What kinds of migrant dissociative-adjacent traumatic states did they live through? How 
are these experiences gendered and sexualized, but not in the ways to which we normally 
attend within colonialist typologies of trauma? 


It is necessary to consider the limitations of current bio-behavioral and historical 
configurations of trauma, not only because these paradigms elide race, class, and other 
differences in how gendered and sexual violence are inflicted and experienced, but also 
because these frameworks are rooted in (neo)liberal, white supremacist formulations that 
conceive of minds and bodies as separate. By contrast, feminine fracturing or falling apart 
—as symptom, standpoint/sitpoint, and mode of care—centers trauma survivors whose 
experiences are evidence of more complex renderings of both bodyminds and femininity. A 
fractured or falling-apart method, theory, heuristic, and hermeneutic attends to racism, 
classism, and nationalism as they are tethered to gendered and sexual violence. Thus, 
fracturing or falling apart is not only a corrective to the ableist and ablesanist3 “clean 
break” conceptualization inherent in conventional notions of traumatic or hysterical 
dissociation, but it is also a corrective to the white liberal expectation that sexual violence 


is a one-off, special, exceptional, or uncommon experience from which one can 
normatively recover or heal—on one’s own. 


Fleshing Feminine Fracture: Dissociative- 
Adjacent Ways of Knowing and Feeling 


Insofar as dissociation was often comorbid with a diagnosis of hysteria for early 
psychoanalysts like Freud and Josef Breuer, there is a long history (or hystery) of 
dissociation as feminized, or as part of a sequelae of feminine neuroses. But if we take 
seriously that women are more likely to dissociate, we must also follow the earliest Freud 
and remember that this occurs so often in women (and here, | will add femmes more 
broadly to update Freud’s argument) due to their disproportionate experiences of sexual 
violence and abuse.24 Today, women and femmes continue to be unduly violated, and 
trans women, particularly Black trans women and other femmes of color, are 
disproportionately likely to experience violence—including sexual violence—during their 
lives.2© Further, current research suggests that while 6.8% of the general adult population 
in the United States report symptoms of PTSD, prevalence estimates of trauma among 
trans folks range from 18% to 61%—and according to recent studies, discrimination and 
assault associated purely with being trans (rather than with exogenous experiences such 
as sexual abuse) significantly amplify PTSD symptoms among transgender folks.2® These 
symptoms are, of course, exacerbated when intersecting experiences of oppression are at 
play. Given these disparities in proximity to trauma, and because we are in an age of ever- 
present yet unspectacular harm, | argue that we are also in a moment in which it is 
imperative to rethink structures of gender, race, class, and nation as structures of feeling?Z 
which are ontologically shaped by closeness to supremacist state violence. It is time to 
reconceptualize sexual and gendered trauma, the logic of dissociation, and the affective 
structure of femininity itself. 


If part of living as a femme-identified or femme-coded individual—and particularly as a 
Black woman or femme of color—involves living with apprehension, hyper-alertness, and 
the daily specter of anticipated violence, then how does this affect symptomology? What 
do symptoms look like when they are the result of banal, chronic, slow violence? If they 
follow from everyday, grey brutality and ordinary crises? What if there is a detachment, but 
it is not a full rupture, and instead . . . fragmentary? Always bubbling up, but never 
completely coming to the surface, an embodied-psychic stretching, to the point where the 
bodymind feels threadbare . . . never fully numb, but never fully (or hyper-) vigilant. Maybe 
the dissociative-adjacent symptom looks instead like anxiety, or it’s akin to brain fog28&— 
pervasive, yet partial—or it's the perpetual feeling that you're about to fall apart, to come 
unglued. Maybe it's having a constant lump in your throat, a racing heartbeat, and 
radiating tension while also feeling utterly empty and dazed when you read the news, when 
you are out on the street. Maybe the psychic split is never finished—a fracture, fleshed- 
over... semi-sutured .. . but never fully severed? 


Not only might we ask what this shift to a new framework for trauma symptomology looks 
like, how it presents, but also: what knowledge does shifting from breaking / splitting to 
fracturing / falling apart make possible? And legible? Feminine fracture then is both 
symptom and standpoint/sitpoint. But if it is a standpoint/sitpoint, maybe it is also a rallying 
point... and even a rallying cry.22 


To begin this project of fleshing feminine fracture, we might take the experience of 
dissociative-adjacency as a point from which to theorize. Returning again to early 
psychoanalysis, | propose that we do this in the vein of Freud’s and Breuer's notion of 
hysteria as an altered state of consciousness, as, in fact, double consciousness.*° This 
notion is particularly apt here as it shares many uncanny epistemological and 
phenomenological assumptions with double consciousness as it has been theorized by W. 
E. B. Du Bois“! and later as bifurcation of consciousness by Dorothy Smith.42 And most 
usefully, Black feminist scholars such as Patricia Hill Collins42 and Kimberlé Crenshaw4 
have utilized intersectional analyses to bring these frameworks together. | follow the work 
of Jennifer Nash2® and Jasbir Puar4® who consider (in addition to the feeling of being 
multiply marginalized) how intersectionality might be experienced affectively, and what 
types of feelings “becoming-intersectional” and being forced into a defensive posture 
around intersectionality elicit.42 This ontological orientation to intersectionality-as-event 
can help illuminate how a traumatic double consciousness as sequelae of gendered and 
sexual violence is inextricable from racism and white supremacy. How might we honor this 
feminized, racialized, and classed experience while simultaneously taking care not to 
essentialize or universalize it? How is a traumatic double consciousness kindred with 
fracturing and falling apart? In our contemporary climate of slow violence and crisis 
ordinariness, how do these ways of knowing, feeling, and living trauma manifest? And how 
are they contoured by difference—including the difference that race makes? 





In April 2020, during the COVID-19 pandemic, Latina trans activist Lorena Borjas fell ill with 
the virus and passed away, leaving a deep and painful void in her community. In a tribute to 
Borjas’s life, another NYC-based activist and writer, Cecilia Gentili, articulates a type of 
feminized traumatic experience that feels chronic, heavy, ossified, sedimented: 


Many of us have been forsaken by our families, found ourselves homeless and 
deprived of support from teachers, co-workers, and employers. We've lived through 
extreme poverty—have made cohabitation with risk and danger part of our normal. 
Transgender women of color—like she was, like | am—know the uncertainty of 
taking each step as if it may be our last. We know the weariness of walking under the 
weight of transphobia, racism, and misogyny.22 


The burden described here might not be easy to recover from; one might be more likely to 
feel as though she will fall apart beneath it. In order to get closer to 
feeling/understanding/recognizing falling apart—an experience akin to dissociation, 
derealization, and depersonalization but not quite the same thing—! propose that, in 
addition to embracing a traumatic or hysterical double consciousness, we work backward. 
Here, a cripistemology of feminine fracturing or falling apart has a kinship with both double 
consciousness and feeling backward, which might involve an “embracing of loss and 
risking of abjection’”“2—and deeply resonates with what Gentili describes above. This 
kinship is clear, in that a traumatic or hysterical double consciousness, feeling backward, 
and feminine fracturing and falling apart all fuck with time and space. They alter our 
perception, allow for altered perception, and provide new forms of affective knowledge 
through altered perception, and what it makes intelligible. This has direct import for 
reconceptualizing trauma and its sequelae. Fracturing and falling apart, alongside 
traumatic/hysterical double consciousness and feeling backward, all expand how we 
interpret feminized trauma, as they are standpoints/sitpoints which are explicitly anti- 
chrononormative.22 


An imagined place of recovery can be a starting point from which to work in order to better 
understand the experience of feminized trauma—particularly insofar as the injury that is 
feminized trauma is, in part, constituted by the non-negotiable injunction to recover. 
Recovery and rehabilitation are normative processes, which involve taking individual action 
—but trauma, as it is traditionally framed, is “paralyzing,” even “crippling.” So, once again, 
we have a paradox. But if we conceive of paralysis and crippling outside of this 
individualizing logic of recovery, beyond the logic of unnarratability, and instead as 
possible to speak about or feel and even worth speaking about and feeling, and we do this 
alongside others who are injured, then we may be able to get past this seemingly 
insuperable foreclosure. Thus, feeling backward, along with embracing traumatic double 
consciousness, are central to understanding feminine fracturing as an alternative to 
dissociation, and as an alternative to the conceptualization of trauma as breach—as a 
break between a past and present self, or between a body and a mind. This alternative 
framing also exposes how normative formulations of gendered and sexualized trauma have 
been founded upon a specific vision of an innocent and whole (white) woman, who is then 
damaged and broken, but who is finally cured and can live normally (normatively) again. If 
we look at the ways that traumatized people have been and continue to be expected to 
recover, we can come closer to a cripistemology of feminized fracture, and also get 
outside of the white, bourgeois, cishet femininity built into formulations of gendered and 
sexualized trauma. Further, taking seriously how diverse feminized and traumatized 
populations have been expected to heal themselves allows us to consider more communal 
and radical ways of caring for each other. 


Radical Crip Solidarity, Revolutionary Fracture, 
and Abolition/Liberation through Falling Apart 


In order to make space for different types of trauma response and push for accompanying 
alternative forms of treatment, | want to consider an extreme (yet all-too-common, 
expected, and accepted) type of gendered and racialized violence—that of the brutal 
treatment of incarcerated domestic and sexual assault survivors (who are often women of 
color). The prison abolition organization Survived & Punished focuses on helping 
criminalized survivors by “rais[ing] awareness about the integrated relationship between 
systems of punishment and the pervasiveness of gender violence.”2! Mariame Kaba, 
founder of Survived & Punished, stated in a 2019 article for The Guardian, “Black women 
have always been vulnerable to violence in this country and have long been judged as 
having ‘no selves to defend’ . . . survivors are criminalized for self-defense, failing to 
control abusers’ violence, migration, removing their children from situations of abuse, 
being coerced into criminalized activity and securing resources needed to live day to day 
while suffering economic abuse.”©2 Kaba clarifies how survivors of sexual abuse, domestic 
violence, and gendered assault—particularly those who are Black women and other 
women of color—are more likely than not to end up incarcerated or stuck somewhere in 
the criminal punishment system: “Multiple studies indicate that between 71% and 95% of 
incarcerated women have experienced physical violence from an intimate partner. In 
addition, many have experienced multiple forms of physical and sexual abuse in childhood 
and as adults.’©3 Following the work of other researchers and policy makers, Kaba refers to 
this as the “abuse-to-prison pipeline’=*—and fully brings home how “treatment” for 
traumatic violence can end up iatrogenically harming survivors. Too many women and 
femmes who are survivors end up incarcerated, which in many cases in turn only 


traumatizes them further. The cycle is self-perpetuating, and the rigidity and narrowness 
of current conceptions of trauma and its symptoms do nothing to help these women. If 
anything, white colonial psycho-logics are just another brick in the wall, and these ossified 
trauma frameworks themselves also iatrogenically traumatize survivors and reproduce 
violence. This is further demonstrated by how difficult it is for many incarcerated women 
to get any help in prison for the traumas they have endured—or rather, how prison, in fact, 
structurally denies trauma and mental health support to incarcerated women—and by data 
that suggest that many survivors are further violated at the hands of police and prison 
guards.5° 


In light of the real differences in type and frequency of gendered violence experienced by 
different feminized folk, and the elusiveness of the trauma responses elicited, | return 
again to falling-apartness and feminine fracturing as vantage points from which to learn, 
which move us toward survivorhood as communal and surviving together as a form of 
radical care. A fractured, falling-apart frame shifts the mandate of cure away from 
survivors themselves, and instead to a toxic culture, economic system, and complex of 
racist punishing structures that desperately need to be fixed—or, better yet, abolished. 
Fracturing and falling apart also suggest a way toward feeling different—not cured—as a 
method for real live survival for the living, that is less likely than today’s buzzy cure-alls 
(such as mindfulness or CBT, practices which may be part of what Leah Lakshmi Piepzna- 
Samarasinha calls the “survivor industrial complex"®°) to isolate, individualize, 
neoliberalize, and victim-blame. This is because feminine fracturing and falling apart 
advocate the exact opposite of what is prescribed via normative psycho-logic—instead of 
keeping it together, why don't we just let it all go? 


In 2019, after more than two dozen trans women detained in the Cibola County 
Correctional Center penned a letter in Spanish describing the negligence, inadequate 
medical care, and mistreatment and abuse they experienced at the hands of prison staff, 
multiple advocacy and activist groups, including Phoenix-based Trans Queer Pueblo (to 
whom the letter was originally sent), began to organize on behalf of the women. Less than 
a year later, several organizations, including Seattle-based OneAmerica and La 
Resistencia, in addition to other advocacy groups for undocumented LGBTQ+ folks, added 
to it and then sent the letter to acting ICE Director Matthew Albence and acting 
Department of Homeland Security secretary Chad Wolf. The letter calls for ICE facilities to 
comply with standards of care for transgender individuals. The act of writing this letter, 
across multiple groups, over time, as part of a coalition to help those with the least power 
in the chain, is a clear example of traumatized people having each other's backs as a form 
of radical communal care. 


Another example of folks having each other's backs, as they fracture and fall apart, can be 
found in the aforementioned trans activist community in Queens, New York, who came 
together to support each other after activist and mother Lorena Borjas died of COVID-19 in 
the spring of 2020. The poignancy and power of Borjas's life and words and forms of care 
were described as such: “She pushed us to shine authentically, to become an unstoppable 
insubordination, a scream of subversion that says, ‘lam here, and | deserve happiness, 
too.”®2 Screaming subversion, rather than holding it all in, as a form of revolutionary 
communal care, sounds much different than what conventional psycho-logic might 
prescribe as a treatment for trauma. Feminine fracturing and falling apart then might entail 
screaming subversion, similar to wnat Debanuj DasGupta has described as the liberating 
power of trans women's public narratives to present “the potential of mobilizing trauma 
toward a radical queer migrant politics that resists both state violence and savior 


politics."©8 This certainly contrasts with “getting better,” normatively, in order to be a more 
“oroductive” member of neoliberal capitalist society. 


In a series of tweets, non-binary trans woman and somatics practitioner Kai Cheng Thom 
(@razorfemme on Twitter) also called out the normative emphasis on “getting better” (in 
the form of seeking emotional homeostasis or nervous re-regulation), under the fictitious 
logic of a return to safety, as a form of gaslighting for POC trauma survivors: 


Colonial psychology and psychiatry reveal their allegiance to the status quo in their 
approach to trauma: that resourcing must come from within oneself rather than from 
the collective. That trauma recovery is feeling safe in society, when in fact society is 
the source of trauma... in the cauldron of social justice healing praxis, we must aim 
for relationality that has the potential to generate social change, to generate 
insurrection . . . the ultimate question of social justice somatics is not ‘how can we 
cure the traumatized body so that it can return to productive society?’—the 
question of dominant psychology. Our question is: ‘how can we heal our traumatized 
bodies so that we may love each other & fight together?'22 


In light of these words, we might return to the advocacy letter written to the directors of 
ICE and Homeland Security, as an example of how survivors forming coalitions can gesture 
toward possible liberatory avenues that take us beyond rehabilitation and recovery. It is 
also important to note that this letter did have an impact; these ICE detention centers were 
forced to comply with (marginal) standards of care for transgender individuals (not a 
marginal gain). So not only can the act of forming collectives and coalitions be therapeutic, 
it can also put pressure on supremacist nation-states by calling out violence which is 
state-sanctioned and racialized. And talking about these things, with others, thus 
abolishing the mandate to silence, can make those conversations as quotidian and 
mundane as these forms of violence are currently. 


The words of trauma survivors here are instructive in understanding fracturing and falling 
apart. Along these collectivist lines, Piepzna-Samarasinha articulates an anti-ableist vision 
of survivorhood: “| don’t want to be fixed, if being fixed means being bleached of memory, 
untaught by what | have learned through this miracle of surviving. My survivorhood is not 
an individual problem. | want the communion of all of us who have survived, and the 
knowledge.”©° And Eli Clare has also brilliantly made the case for coalition, collectivism, 
and communion in contrast to cure, summing up the power of mutuality and solidarity: 
“Part of claiming disability is choosing this messy, imperfect work-in-progress called 


interdependence.”" 


Adding to these calls, | make the case for collective fracturing and falling apart as a way to 
refuse victim-blaming and silence. If we turn toward new formulations of trauma and its 
sequelic residuum, if we attend to the everyday and insidious nature of these dissociative- 
adjacent experiences, we also open up space for femmes, specifically trans women and 
femmes of color, to be felt and accessed, to feel and access each other, to fall apart 
together. This, a queer crip abolitionist strategy, may move us closer to changing the 
affective structure of traumatic femininity and the reality of feminized trauma—both in our 
daily lives and also in Psychology’s imaginary. And further, this affective restructuring may 
allow us to move away from individual responsibility for our own healing and toward 
collectively and mutually validating ways of living, forms of life, that shatter the directive to 
be silent. This resonates with what the organizers with Survived & Punished call a politics 


of relationality, in opposition to a politics of exceptionalism, as they apply these in their 
abolitionist work: 


We promote a ‘politics of relationality, or strategies that help people engage the 
broader crisis of criminalization, and help create a public context for others to talk 
about their own experiences of surviving violence and being punished for that 
survival. As CeCe McDonald—a Black trans woman who is an abolitionist leader, was 
imprisoned for self-defense, and whose freedom was supported by the #FreeCeCe 
grassroots defense campaign—has said, ‘Il want people to not just hear me, but to 


live through me, to live through this experience to give themselves a platform/S2 


A queer crip strategy of femme falling apart must, first and foremost, attend to difference. 
It must be oriented toward abolition and justice, and it must be resolutely anti-racist, anti- 
colonialist, and anti-capitalist. Those with relative privilege must always keep in mind, front 
and center, the range and multiplicity of experiences—and forms of treatment (or lack 
thereof)—for traumatized folks. Even as the obstacle course is always moving and 
changing, we must remember that some are allowed to pass through the very roadblocks 
that are set up to harm and hinder others. Sara Ahmed advocates that the very “hammers” 
that destroy the most marginalized and traumatized among us can (and must) be picked 
up by those who have been harmed less, and used against the injurious system itself: 


In chipping away, we come into contact with those who are stopped by what allowed 
us to pass through. We happen upon each other. We witness the work each other is 
doing, and we recognize each other through that work. And we take up arms when 
we combine our forces. We speak up; we rise up... chip, chip, chip: an affinity of 
hammers is what we are working toward.®2 


Maybe there is some promise, then, in embracing an interdependent, communal fracturing 
or falling apart? An affinity or coalition or collective of the traumatized? Maybe there is a 
way to fall apart with others who are falling apart, and leak into each other like a leaky 
gross army of falling-apart femmes. And maybe we could not fight anyone as an army, but 
just be together, feel together, help each other, support each other, and maybe that would 
be some type of pleasurable, some type of revolutionary, some type of survival? 
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ABSTRACT _ The importance of Octavia Butler's 1993 novel Parable of the Sower 
continues to crystalize, as Butler's prescient imagining of urban California torn 
apart by neoliberal divestment comes to fruition. Following in the space opened up 
by Black feminist scholarship on Butler, the present essay examines her relevance 
beyond literary and cultural studies. | argue that Parable is a Black feminist crip 
theorization of political economy that diagnoses the disabling conditions of 
precarity under neoliberalism and also prescribes collectivity for crip and mad 
survival. Neoliberalism describes a global stage of advanced capitalism wherein 
governments are both incentivized and disciplined into enforcing economic 
policies that include privatization, deregulation, and market liberalization. As Jodi 
Melamed defines it, neoliberalism requires a certain kind of political governance, 
that puts the interests of business over the well-being of people (2011). Neoliberal 
governance engenders what | call “disabling contradictions,” yet the blame for 
conditions of precarity is deflected onto bodyminds themselves. In Parable of the 
Sower, Butler theorizes these disabling contradictions of neoliberal governance 
under advanced capitalism, drawing into focus the political economic systems that 
cause suffering. Parable also depicts strategies for crip and mad survival that are 
made possible through the conscious creation of community and networks of 
solidarity that counter the neoliberal state's devaluation of bodyminds. Gathering 
to read and discuss the novel, rather than a distraction from the crises, furthers 
the emergence of crip and mad collectivities. As such, it is an urgent and timely 
practice for building futures for crip and mad people. 


KEYWORDS crip, cripistemology, disability, neoliberalism, Octavia Butler, 
precarity 





The importance of Octavia Butler’s 1993 novel Parable of the Sower continues to 
crystalize, as the July 20, 2024 opening date of the novel draws near and Butler's 
prescient imagining of urban California reshaped by fire seemingly comes true. Standing 
out among recent scholarship on Butler's writing are Theri Alyce Pickens's and Sami 
Schalk's evaluations that Butler's novels constitute an essential Black feminist theory of 
disability and madness.1 Following in the space opened up by Pickens’s and Schalk's 
analyses, the present essay also examines Butler's relevance beyond literary and cultural 
studies. | will argue that Parable is a Black feminist crip theorization of political economy 
that diagnoses the disabling conditions of precarity under neoliberalism and prescribes 
collectivity for crip survival. 


Neoliberalism describes a global stage of advanced capitalism wherein governments are 
both incentivized and disciplined by international institutions and multilateral agreements 
into enforcing economic policies that include privatization, deregulation, and market 
liberalization.2 As Jodi Melamed defines it, neoliberalism requires a certain kind of 


political governance, through which states rationalize decisions as if they were operating 
as “businesses whose business is to engineer and manage human, organizational, legal, 
and natural resources to maximize value and optimize productivity.”2 Such neoliberal 
governance engenders what | call “disabling contradictions,” consisting of, first, 
reinvigorated eugenicist ideologies designed to remove racialized and gendered threats 
to the social body. Second, neoliberalism generates new conditions of precarity that are 
disabling, including the privatization of care for elders, children, and disabled people 
coinciding with the downward spiral of wages vis-a-vis the cost of living. Deflecting 
attention from these neoliberal economic policies, the source of crises of precarity are 
displaced onto racialized, gendered, disabled and mad bodyminds ourselves, depicting 
us as broken, deviant, and immoral, and thus responsible for our own precarious 
conditions.4 


In Parable of the Sower, Butler maps these (at the time of her writing, still emergent) 
disabling contradictions of neoliberal governance under advanced capitalism. Building 
on Pickens's and Schalk’s insights that Butler's work is about Black femme disability 
because of the centering of Black femme impairment, | argue that Parable of the Sower 
“cripistemologically” theorizes neoliberal governance.® In examining Parable as "crip" 
text, | emphasize what the novel theorizes about advanced capitalist neoliberal precarity. 
Crip theorizations of neoliberalism are also the subject of Robert McRuer's book Crip 
Times (2018), in which he analyzes dominant representations of disability that have 
been put to work in buttressing neoliberal austerity, as well as crip cultural productions 
that exceed neoliberal foreclosures.© The present essay turns similarly to 
representations of disability—in this case fictional—that depict what McRuer (borrowing 
from José Esteban Mufioz) calls “queer and crip horizons.” 


As Walidah Imarisha and adrienne maree brown have elaborated, the significance of 
Butler's work lies not only in her diagnosis of dystopia, but also in her depiction of 
femme of color survival and thriving.” Parable proposes that survival and thriving are 
made possible through the creation of community and networks of solidarity—akin to 
what McRuer calls “resistant, radical, pornographic crip sociality"—that exceed the 
austerity projects of neoliberal agendas.® Butler's imaginary of “feminist, queer, crip” 
flourishing (to borrow from Alison Kafer), through the emergence of the collective, 
serves as a vision of possible life that ruptures the disabling modes of privatization and 
individual self-sufficiency perpetuated by neoliberal interventions.2 


Cripistemologies and Neoliberal Crisis 


In the 2013 special issue of the Journal of Literary and Cultural Disability Studies, Merri 
Lisa Johnson and Robert McRuer identify cripistemologies as forms of “prohibited 
knowledge" that emerge out of the experience of disability Johnson and McRuer’s 
essay contributed to ushering in a critical form of disability studies, joining other work 
such as earlier issues of Latera/that featured Julie Avril Minich, Jina B. Kim, and Sami 
Schalk. Johnson and McRuer's contribution to this conversation was to coin 
“cripistemology,” as a way of dismantling the expectation of knowledge from disability 
“experts,” and prioritizing instead the knowledges of those whose bodyminds cannot or 
will not be cured into normativity. Johnson and McRuer are insistent on taking a 
capacious view of what experiencing disability means, and consequently who is capable 


of producing knowledge through cripistemological methods; Johnson and McRuer 
include, importantly, the knowledge gained from being in relation with another who has 
been disabled. 


Decentering the disability expert explodes the conventional disability studies canon. In a 
section called “Sensational Crips," Johnson and McRuer ground their theory in women of 
color feminisms and queer theory./2 What distinguishes expertise on disability 
(conventional disability studies) from their conceptualization of cripistemology (critical 
disability studies), is this specific genealogy that insists on reading disability in and 
through imbrications with gender, sexuality, class, and race. For example, Jina B. Kim 
imagines a “crip-of-color critique” that links together women of color feminist texts that 
explore themes of chronic illness (Audre Lorde, Gloria Anzaldua), with recent disability 
scholarship that foregrounds race (Jasbir Puar, Theri Pickens), through a coalitional 
framework of queer of color critique (Cathy Cohen, Rodrick Ferguson)./2 In the present 
study, | pick up on the radical political economy thread within critical disability studies 
that also marks it as a distinct formation. Just as feminist of color and queer of color 
theory is grounded in Marxist political economy, Johnson and McRuer's 
conceptualization indicates that critical disability studies offer a unique critique of 
formations of capitalism, and specifically the disabling conditions of precarity under 
neoliberalism.!4 


Crips and mad people offer knowledge that emanates from their position as a “surplus” 
class whose presence threatens the political and economic order.1® As other scholars 
have elaborated, society has developed the ideology, since at least the end of the 
nineteenth century, that bodyminds that carry disease, illness, and impairment are a 
“menace.”!© This ideology, that | would label as eugenics, promises a future of human 
perfection through scientifically guided interventions that dispose of diseased, ill, and 
impaired bodyminds. During the so-called eugenics era of the 1890s to 1940s, state and 
federal policies were implemented in the name of saving the human race and western 
civilization from rapid degeneration caused by the reproduction of those from so-called 
defective bloodlines.”2 Eugenics policies, including institutionalization, sterilization, 
restrictive immigration, and deportation, articulated disabled and mad bodyminds as 
crises that threatened the imagined future of human perfection.’® However, these 
policies fluctuated between contradictory impulses. On the one side, the crisis of tainted 
bloodlines called for the state-sanctioned neglect and premature death of those inside 
eugenics institutions, those whose bodyminds could not be made to conform to 
normative standards of health. On the other side, paradoxically, the state also promised 
to create perfect human health through experimental treatments, rehabilitation 
programs, and cures, including reproductive sterilization on the very same bodies that 
were neglected and exposed to death."2 


The surplus class of disabled and mad bodyminds constructed in the eugenics era 
programs was gendered and racialized.22 The sociotechnical imaginary of eugenics 
conjured a specifically “female” threat, relying for justification on fears of unruly people 
with uteruses whose reproductive capacity required containment. Eugenics programs 
had specific effects on people with uteruses including longer recovery from sterilization 
surgeries like the salpingectomy. The threat of unfit reproduction was grounded in white 
supremacist fears of race suicide, and eugenics programs capitalized on long-standing 
legal regimes (including slavery and colonialism) that deny racialized gendered people 
bodily autonomy.2! 


When outright eugenics became outmoded following World War Il and the stalling of the 
Great Society in the United States, new modes of governance were introduced that 
continued to draw on the eugenicist imaginary. These new modes of governance, 
including policies of privatization, deregulation, and market liberalization, exploded into 
what Mia Mingus, Eli Clare, and others call “the medical industrial complex."22 In the 
medical industrial complex, billions of dollars are funneled into the discovery of new 
diseases and impairments, while pharmaceutical and technological innovations are 
promised that can rid society of disease and impairment “once and for all.” As an 
outcome of neoliberalism, the medical industrial complex continued the eugenicist 
project of locating crisis within disabled and mad bodyminds, and again promised social 
health could be achieved by curing disease and disability. This theorization of the 
medical industrial complex maps onto what political theorist Giorgio Agamben names 
the “state of exception” as a mode of liberal governance.22 According to Agamben, the 
temporality of neoliberalism justifies the permanently temporary suspension of civil 
liberties. Similarly, the medical industrial complex's rhetoric of crisis and recovery 
justifies the curtailment of bodily autonomy and reproductive freedom for populations 
including mad and disabled people, poor and racialized women, and bodyminds with 
diverse genders. 


However, despite the rehabilitative promise, neoliberal policies of deregulation, 
privatization, and market liberalization are implicated in creating the very conditions of 
precarity that exacerbate illness, impairment, and mental insecurity. Over the last three 
decades of the twentieth century, organized government divestment from urban and 
rural communities that were segregated by race and class from white suburbs left 
communities of color and poor communities to rely on themselves for access to 
education, food, and security. The already flimsy social safety net was systematically 
dismantled through the end of the twentieth century through privatization and 
disinvestment. At the same time, growing wealth inequality ground down the middle 
class by pushing all but the super-rich into competition for scarce resources. It was in 
this context that Butler wrote Parable of the Sower, fictionalizing her portrayal of a 
multiracial neighborhood forced into extreme self-reliance. The situation has only 
worsened in the twenty-first century, as the economy rapidly concentrates jobs in low- 
paying service and gig industries. 


These neoliberal governance policies have a particular impact on disabled and mad 
people, particularly those who are also racialized and gendered. The process of closing 
or reducing the size of state psychiatric hospitals and institutions for people classified as 
intellectually/developmentally disabled beginning the 1960s—known as 
deinstitutionalization—was one of the first acts of privatization in the neoliberal model in 
the US. Subsequently, the US has created a bifurcated neoliberal system where the 
minority, typically white and wealthy, disabled people receive care only through private 
medical insurance or family members, while many more disabled and mad people of 
color have been criminalized and warehoused in jails and prisons. Even when public 
funds are invested in care, the neoliberal state has repeatedly refused to invest in 
treatments and services that would keep people alive, well, and out of institutions, 
funneling public money into private industries like nursing homes and to the carceral 
system rather than directly to sick, disabled, and mad people, or to the programs we 
want, such as in home support.24 Preventable deaths of high-profile disability activists, 
such as Carrie Ann Lucas, attest to the tragic consequences of neoliberal governance, 
which is focused more on cutting costs than supporting life.22 How many other lives 


have been cut short due to the combination of conjured crisis, emphasis on cure, 
organized neglect, and the displacement of blame onto disabled and mad bodyminds? 


In addition to what has now become almost routine, systematic, premature death, 
neoliberalism has increased vulnerability to disaster, especially in the face of capitalism- 
induced rapid climate change. From supercharged hurricanes to wildfires entering urban 
spaces, mass death and injury are the consequence, and disabled and mad bodyminds 
are at increased risk.2© As these disasters show, government aid for communities made 
vulnerable to disasters through neoliberal economic policy is not a realistic expectation. 
The rolling power shut-offs orchestrated by Pacific Gas & Electric company in northern 
California in the name of preventing wildfires illustrate that neither local or state 
governments, nor the private companies granted authority over critical infrastructure, 
take any responsibility for ensuring the safety of disabled and chronically ill people.27 
Further, neoliberal governance absolves the state from blame, pointing the finger on 
disabled bodyminds ourselves for any suffering and premature death that results from 
conditions of precarity. 


As "situated knowledge" growing out of the experience of precarity, cripistemologies 
expose how neoliberal governance simultaneously creates and deflects responsibility for 
disabling conditions.22 The perspectives of racialized and gendered disabled bodyminds 
surviving precarity offers distinctive analysis of how the twin violences of cure and 
neglect operate under neoliberal governance. When cripistemological texts shift 
attention from the “broken” bodymind to the disabling structure of neoliberalism, they 
are capable of undermining the urgency within which it is claimed that crises can be 
solved by state-led, scientifically driven efforts of cure. Resisting the temptation to 
counter premature death with calls for increased and expanded state interventions, 
cripistemologies are positioned to theorize the routes to survival and flourishing within 
and against neoliberalism. Cripistemologies are forms of what Chela Sandoval names as 
“oppositional knowledges” that can counter the eugenicist sociotechnical imaginaries of 
the neoliberal state.22 


Parable of the Sower. Cripistemology for Survival 
and Flourishing 


Octavia Butler's novel Parable of the Sower exemplifies a cripistemological critique of 
neoliberal governance. Butler has a created a Black femme protagonist with a disabling 
impairment. Devalued under the terms of neoliberalism due to her impairment, racial 
status, and gender assignment, this protagonist gains specific knowledge about how to 
survive disabling precarity. Further, the character critiques the solutions for crisis 
proffered by neoliberal governance—namely, privatization and deregulation that 
facilitates medical industrial cure. In Parable, the Black feminist cripistemologist 
protagonist orchestrates the emergence of a collective that offers a powerful alternative 
to reliance on the eugenicist solutions of the neoliberal state. 


Parable follows Lauren Oya Olamina, a teenager living with her family in a walled-off 
community near Los Angeles in the year 2024. Outside of the neighborhood walls awaits 
starvation, rape, sexual exploitation, addiction, and murder. Olamina (as she was called 


by Butler) lives in a neighborhood that has banded together to survive by rigging up 
security systems, growing food, collecting water, schooling children, and worshipping 
together at a makeshift church. When Olamina’s family is murdered and the 
neighborhood burned down, she forges a new destiny. She creates a multiracial chosen 
family that she encourages to walk from Los Angeles to the far northern part of 
California, with the promise of building a more intentional community on more secluded 
land. 


Olamina has a fictional impairment known as hyperempathy syndrome, which causes her 
to physically feel the pain or pleasure of any person she can see. Throughout the novel, 
she experiences the gunshot wounds, sexual violence, and starvation of others she 
encounters. Layered on top of Olamina’s hyperempathy syndrome are symptoms of 
what might be diagnosed as post-traumatic stress syndrome (PTSD), including 
symptoms of hypervigilance and insomnia. However, in her context, some of these PTSD 
symptoms are practical assets. Entering debates about whether Olamina’s 
hyperempathy is a gift or an impairment, Sami Schalk reframes the syndrome as a 
disability given the specific social, political, and economic context of Olamina’s life.22 As 
Schalk points out, even the ability to share pleasure becomes twisted in the dystopic 
future that Butler created for Olamina. Olamina suffers from—and, in several terrifying 
instances, is completely debilitated by—her nervous system's response to witnessing 
both pain and pleasure. 


One reading of the novel might argue that it is a story about crisis, and consequently, 
that it inhabits the same temporality as neoliberal governance. Indeed, Butler intended 
for the novel to depict the interlocking crises of the neoliberal present. Butler sought to 
imagine where “our current behaviors and unintended problems might take us," honing 
in on patterns in the United States of extreme wealth inequality, the abjection of low- 
wage and surplus workers, carceral expansion, disinvestment in social resources, and 
the effects of human-caused climate change.?" Of interest to the present essay are 
Butler's additional concerns about pharmaceutical drug abuse and declining access to 
life-saving medical treatments. Both trends are effects of the neoliberal medical 
industrial complex that prioritizes profit over life and health—and the latter trend is a 
specific crisis for Black women. 


Olamina’s impairment, for example, is caused by her mother’s abuse during pregnancy 
of a fictional drug called Paracetco, so-called “Einstein powder."22 Mirroring current real- 
life conditions facing pregnant Black people, in the novel such pharmaceuticals are 
apparently the only form of medical care readily accessible, while other needs suffer, 
including maternal health. This racialized and gendered neoliberal contradiction plays 
out in the text when, after apparently causing hyperempathy syndrome in her child due 
to drug use, Olamina’s mother dies during childbirth. In 1993, when Parable was 
published, the number of pregnancy-related deaths had already jumped to 11.1 per 
100,000 live births from a low of 7.2 in 1987; the number steadily climbed to 17.3 in 
2017.23 Olamina’s mother's death represents the specifically racialized dimension of this 
problem, as non-Hispanic Black women experienced a pregnancy-related mortality rate 
that was almost three times that of non-Hispanic white women between the years of 
2014 and 2017. A participatory research justice study of Black women’s maternal health 
concluded that numerous barriers have been erected that prevent Black women from 
accessing prenatal care, including “inadequate health insurance coverage,” “distrust of 
and poor treatment by prenatal care providers,” “structural inequities” that produce 


stress that contribute to poor health outcomes, and “institutional budget constraints" 
that prevent providers from offering adequate care.24 Each of these trends, | argue, can 
be directly attributed to the ramped up neoliberalization of medical care in the United 
States over the past thirty years. 


Common responses to these disabling conditions are either to cling to the neoliberal 
promise of recovery through more privatization and deregulation leading to market 
solutions, or to demand a return of government investment in the social safety net. 
Parable rejects both the neoliberal and liberal impulses, enacting a cripistemologically 
grounded critique that emphatically resists the assumption that recovery will come 
through either more advanced capitalism or state interventions. In the case of market 
solutions, Butler imagines the return of an indentured servitude in a kind of company 
town, where able-bodied individuals forfeit their freedom to the corporation in exchange 
for shelter, food, and protection from outside violence. In this extreme version of 
privatization, it is as if the state does not exist. Consequently, all human value is reduced 
to the ability to work, a status that Olamina recognizes as excluding disabled bodyminds 
like hers. 


Butler also reminds us that under neoliberalism, the state is incentivized and disciplined 
into accelerating its collusion with capital, producing racialized, gendered, and disabled 
life as “surplus” through routine forms of governance.2® Early in the novel, Butler depicts 
the election of Charles Morpeth Donner as President of the United States. Exemplifying 
neoliberal logic by insisting on operating the government like a business, Donner's 
proposal for restoring the economy and “putting people back to work” is to dismantle 
labor protections and environmental regulations.2© Olamina wonders, “And what about 
those suspended laws? Will it be legal to poison, mutilate, or infect people—as long as 
you provide them with food, water, and space to die?"22 Identifying how the disablement 
of citizens occurs in the name of economic profit, Olamina exposes the fantasy of 
recovery to something called normal, organized through the mode of neoliberal 
governance, as a farce and a form of what Lauren Berlant calls “cruel optimism.” 


Yet, exceeding mere critique of the interlocking crises of the neoliberal present, the 
novel also presents alternative possible futures for those who manage to survive 
neoliberal catastrophe. One other possible future emerges through collective, 
community-based emergency planning spearheaded by the visionary foresight of 
Olamina. Butler's protagonist anticipates the need to prepare materially, psychically, and 
spiritually for the coming disaster, challenging her parents and other adults who cling to 
a restoration of normality. Olamina’s differences from her family and community, 
differences which include but are not limited to her impairment and her unorthodox 
spiritual vision, force her to grapple with the inadequacy of the status quo for her 
survival. 


Olamina’s impairment has lent her a pessimistic pragmatism forged through the need to 
make difficult decisions in order to survive through the bouts of sudden and debilitating 
pain that her impairment brings. Perhaps it is due to these attributes, gained through 
impairment, that young Olamina has the ability to push past the fantasy of normalcy in 
order to forge an alternative plan for survival. While her father and other adults in the 
community worked to shore up the fences that surround the neighborhood in a 
desperate bid to maintain the status quo, Olamina secretly assembled an emergency kit, 
saved cash, and studied edible wild foods. Olamina’s preparations ultimately save her 


life after the neighborhood is attacked, and she is forced to flee alone on foot. Olamina’s 
anticipation of the failure of the status quo is cripistemological and serves as a vital 
model of emergency preparedness for crip collectivities facing neoliberal disasters. This 
is a form of planning based on the crip of color knowledge that, especially in times of 
crisis, there may not be any government aid to call upon. Olamina’s example is an 
invitation to pack emergency kits and make collective disaster evacuation plans; to 
vision with our communities about mutual aid and self-sufficiency; to learn to grow food, 
harvest wild food, and make medicine; and to craft ethics and principles that can guide 
our collective decision-making outside and beyond the state. Although categorized 
under the genre of speculative fiction or science fiction, the text provides an urgent 
example for developing practical plans to survive the precarious conditions of the 
neoliberal present. 


Powerfully, the novel moves beyond strategizing for crip survival to imagining what 
Alison Kafer calls “feminist, queer, crip" futures; futures that have until now largely been 
absent from eugenicist and neoliberal sociotechnical imaginaries.22 Similarly, the Sins 
Invalid performing arts collective of queer and trans disabled people of color articulates 
“disability justice” as a demand for more than the mere survival of disabled and mad 
people.42 While critique offers the barest minimum necessary for the survival of those 
devalued under neoliberalism, disability justice also demands a practice of imagining 
possible futures where queer and trans disabled and mad people of color can “flourish,” 
in Sins Invalid collective member's Patty Berne’s terms.4! 


Parable imagines possible futures for those who have been disabled and made mad by 
the precarious conditions of neoliberalism. The novel depicts more than mere crip 
survival, the story imagines crip flourishing through the emergence of the collective. 
Once Olamina is forced from her domestic space and left with virtually nothing, she 
cultivates alternative public arrangements of care and intimacy, building a chosen family 
and community. Butler provides the following description of this collective emergence: 


When Olamina's birth community is destroyed, she begins to build another. She 
doesn't know at first that that’s what she's doing, and she's afraid—terrified—of 
potentially dangerous strangers. But she learns to reach out in spite of her fear, to 
choose the best people she can find and bring them together. With her 
acceptance of Earthseed, she relinquishes hope for supernatural help . .. She 
believes that our only dependable help must come from ourselves and from one 
another.44 


Family and community are brought together through Olamina’s visionary creation of an 
unorthodox spiritual tradition that she calls Earthseed. Earthseed grows into a multiracial 
and multigenerational community of people who have been impaired, traumatized, and 
dispossessed by the catastrophe of neoliberal capitalism and abandoned by the 
neoliberal state. Together Earthseed as an intentional community defies relegation to 
tragedy, creating possible futures for themselves through interdependence and mutual 
aid. 


The Earthseed imaginary and the possible futures they create challenge eugenicist 
strands within neoliberal narratives. As | have discussed, neoliberalism structurally 
creates disabling conditions through privatization and deregulation, and then continues 
the eugenicist tradition of displacing responsibility for structural precarity onto surplus 


disabled and mad bodyminds. The Earthseed community resists this process of 
disablement, by collectively preparing for changing conditions, building capacity to 
adapt to changing conditions, and indeed, learning how to “shape” inevitable change. 
Through her depiction of Earthseed, Butler depicts how building collective crip resilience 
offers a path for surviving within neoliberalist precarity and creating flourishing futures 
for those that would otherwise be devalued under the neoliberal status quo. 


Conclusion: Speculative Fiction and Real-World 
Collectivity 


| have argued that as a cripistemological fiction, Octavia Butler's 1993 novel Parable of 
the Sower imagines the possibilities for crip flourishing through collective emergence 
within and against neoliberal precarity. While this parable about crip life beyond the state 
is generative, | recognize that it is difficult to imagine how to meet the need for modern 
technologies to keep disabled and mad people alive outside of the market and state 
models. Currently, the state seems like the best—although not necessarily the only—way 
to enforce access and to distribute life-saving services and technologies.“2 It may 
therefore seem counterintuitive to conclude that a future of crip thriving and flourishing 
is only possible through a critical perspective of neoliberal modes of state governance. 
Yet without devoting energies to creating lifesaving services and technologies beyond 
the state apparatus, disabled and mad people will be stuck in an endless precarious 
neoliberal loop of crisis, cure, neglect, and scapegoating. The disaster that opens 
Parable predicts that the neoliberal state is always already imploding under the weight of 
problems it helped to create, including urban divestment, wealth inequality, and climate 
change. As the real-life versions of similar disasters have demonstrated, the most acute 
effect of neoliberal precarity is on racialized communities, on women and gender diverse 
people within those communities, and on disabled and mad people.“4 The need to think 
outside the state is not just soeculation—racialized and gendered crip communities are 
always necessarily creating their own terms of survival and developing communities of 
flourishing beyond the neoliberal state.4® 


Such community has emerged among readers of Parable. Readers and scholars of Butler 
gather digitally, physically, and intellectually, through the creation of such infrastructures 
as Wildseeds: New Orleans Octavia Butler Emergent Strategy Collective (co-founded by 
Desiree Evans and Soraya Jean-Louis McElroy), Emergent Strategy Ideation Institute 
(founded by adrienne maree brown), and the Octavia Butler Legacy Network (founded 
by Ayana A.H. Jamieson).4© In these communities, Butler's work is treated as a 
pedagogical, at times sacred, text containing much needed wisdom about survival, 
healing, and creating a future where communities of color, women, and gender diverse 
people can flourish. These communities are an example of the kinds of collective 
emergence that can be scaled up from the imaginary of speculative fiction into the level 
of the material world. 


If, as | join others in insisting, Butler's fiction is a cripistemological text, then Parable 
contains knowledge precisely for developing networks of mutual aid through which crip 
and mad people, specifically, can survive and flourish.42 Parable offers a critique of 
neoliberalism, an essential imaginary of “feminist, queer, crip” “flourishing” (in Kafer's 


and Berne’s terms), and, finally, operates as a foundation for real-life community 
building, as Butler's readers and scholars connect digitally and in person.4® This last is 
an example of putting speculative fiction as theory into “practice” in a whole new way. 
Disabled and mad people in the real world currently face the kinds of rapid climate 
change catastrophe and abandonment by the neoliberal state presciently imagined by 
Octavia Butler in Parable of the Sower. Collective crip emergence as praxis, facilitated 
through the gathering of speculative fiction readers, is an urgent and timely practice for 
realizing futures for crip and mad people. 
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ABSTRACT Since its infancy, the pluralistic tendencies of the cultural studies 
project denied methodological and procedural consistency and resisted any 
disciplining of cultural studies as an attempt at authoritarian policing. Over the course 
of the 1980s, cultural studies continued to spread beyond the United Kingdom to 
Australia and the United States, initially, and the rest of the world soon thereafter. 
Movements towards the bridging of the longstanding divisions between fact and 
interpretation—between the social sciences and the humanities—under the sign of a 
principled approach to cultural democracy saw the Althusserian Marxism 
characteristic of earlier cultural studies scholarship expanded by way of a critical 
re/engagement of the works of Gramsci. This period of ideological critique allowed 
for a bold intellectual, political commitment to the re/conceptualization of culture as a 
site of class struggle, hegemonic formation, and structural signification. Particularly, 
the year 1986 saw major strides in this direction with the publication of monumental 
manuscripts by Stuart Hall, Ernesto Laclau, and Chantal Mouffe. 
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Introduction 


The pluralistic tendencies of the cultural studies project have long denied methodological 
and procedural consistency, resisting any disciplining as an attempt at authoritarian 
policing. As cultural studies continued to spread beyond the United Kingdom over the 
course of the 1980s, movements towards the bridging of the longstanding divisions 
between the social sciences and the humanities—under the sign of a principled approach 
to cultural democracy—saw the Althusserian Marxism characteristic of earlier cultural 
studies scholarship expanded by way of a critical re/engagement of the works of Gramsci. 
This period of ideological critique allowed for a bold intellectual, political commitment to 
the re/conceptualization of culture as a site of class struggle, hegemonic formation, and 
structural signification. To understand the ways in which the cultural studies project 
continued to spread outside the United Kingdom over the course of the 1980s and the 
ways in which “cultural studies circulated among scholars in varying disciplines while still in 
its infancy,” it is essential to chronicle the development and allure of the project's (lack of) 
tenets, definitions, and characteristics.! Particularly, the year 1986 saw major strides in this 
direction with the publication of monumental manuscripts by Stuart Hall, Ernesto Laclau, 
and Chantal Mouffe. 


In this article, | explicate the ways in which the sub/cultural shifts following the end of the 
Second World War would inspire a legitimated and disciplined cultural studies, fueled by 
the international expansion of cultural studies scholarship and its subsequent influx of 
alternative perspectives and modes of analysis over the course of the 1970s and 1980s. 


Next, | highlight the ways in which these shifts encouraged cultural studies scholars to 
deploy categorical devices from across the social sciences, productively drawing out 
contradictions among these approaches with constant vigilance over their own agendas 
and methodologies. | explore the ways in which these processes of exploration were 
amplified by the emergence of a critical cultural studies in the wake of the incorporation of 
the British tradition of cultural studies into the field of American mass communication 
studies in the early 1980s, ushering in a critical paradigm that would come to a head over 
the course of the next few years, crowned by major publications in 1986. Finally, | argue 
that the theoretical implications of this Gramscian neo-Marxist symbiosis of cultural 
studies reverberate until the present day. 


Cultural Studies and the Imbrication of Power and 
Subjectivity 


Of course, cultural studies did not come into being in a vacuum, and we cannot trace its 
origins to a singular individual or a single group of scholars. Nevertheless, much may be 
gained from closely considering the careers of Stuart Hall, Richard Hoggart, and Raymond 
Williams. Based in the United Kingdom after the Second World War, these Leftist 
intellectuals would seek to understand the various intersections of class and nation at the 
levels of lived experience and social structure. They were inspired by the sub/cultural 
shifts following the end of the Second World War, and from them they gained an 
interdisciplinary attachment to culture and the popular. By the mid-1950s, universities 
across the United Kingdom were expanding their admission processes beyond 
considerations of class, wealth, and ancestry, and made meaningful strides towards 
inclusion based on talent and ability. This movement of reformation would continue into 
the 1960s and 1970s, strengthened by the establishment of universities in academically 
underserved communities across the country and the broader Western world. 


Serving as professor of English at Birmingham University between 1962 and 1973, Hoggart 
founded the institution's Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies (CCCS) in 1964. This 
period of growth, popularity, and prosperity would become the central impetus behind the 
adolescence of cultural studies, marking the project as a revolutionary curricular 
alternative to the traditional humanities and social science disciplines. Recognizing the 
importance of an interdisciplinary curriculum, early cultural studies scholars in the United 
Kingdom opened the possibility of developing a new kind of pedagogy. It is here that a 
commitment to interdisciplinarity begins to be articulated more explicitly. 


As Williams recognized, these roots of the interdisciplinary project of cultural studies were 
defined not by particular problems or subject matters, but rather by a conceptualization of 
fields of academic specialization remaining in constant dialogue with intellectual and 
practical interests beyond themselves.2 Williams moved against the idealist conceptions of 
culture as a march towards perfection, measured by universal values basic to the human 
condition, instead proposing scholars focus on the ways of life and shared values of 
particular communities at particular times.2 This position is not one of anti-disciplinarity, 
even in its insistence on explicating the limits and incompleteness of disciplinary forms of 
knowledge and their historical formation.4 Williams argued—as did Hoggart—that the 
actuality of regional, class-based experiences was principally excluded. 


Later, Appadurai furthered the research agendas of Hoggart and Williams.2 Whereas the 
latter recognized the disciplinary limits of established academic departments and their 
cultures, Appadurai is able to complement these critiques with a connection between the 
two “main senses” of disciplinarity—“(a) care, cultivation, habit and (b) field, method, 
subject matter.”© Conceptualizing disciplines as sites to be won by new cohorts of persons 
from diverse backgrounds, Appadurai posits as a solution to the incompleteness of the 
research school the inclusion of the minoritarian as part and parcel of an academic 
education, in the form of “area studies along with anything that might count as ‘minors,’ 
‘minorities, and ‘minor literatures.’"2 Particularly, Appadurai recognized the ongoing 
debates regarding cultural studies as revealing an “overdetermined landscape of 
anxieties,” defined—tongue firmly placed in cheek—as an “omnibus characterization about 
its ‘theory’ (too French), its topics (too popular), its style (too glitzy), its jargon (too 
hybrid), its politics (too postcolonial), its constituency (too multicultural) .”2 Though 
ultimately sarcastic in tone, Appadurai nevertheless indicates clearly the roots of the 
cultural studies project's continued caricature by its opponents. Over the course of the 
1970s and 1980s, the integration of the cultural studies project into the fields of 
communication and media studies was fundamentally colored by a certain politics of 
legitimation. 


As Hall later argued, the foundational works of the CCCS produced “no single, 
unproblematic definition of culture.”2 The Centre operated with a propensity to avoid 
offering up any definitive definition or methodologically suggestive view of what 
constitutes culture, instead functioning as a convergence of interests. Grossberg et al. 
similarly argued that there can be no final paradigm for the field of cultural studies, as the 
flexibility of its assumptions and procedures allows for an analytical freedom—a 
methodological bricolage—with which scholars may pivot and respond to the ever in-flux 
complexities of cultural life.22 As the authors note, “cultural studies has no guarantees 
about what questions are important to ask within given contexts or how to answer them; 
hence no methodology can be privileged or even temporarily employed with total security 
and confidence, yet none can be eliminated out of hand.”"! This process of methodological 
bricolage would explode over the course of the 1980s, fueled by the international 
expansion of cultural studies scholarship and its subsequent influx of alternative 
perspectives and modes of analysis. 


The pervasive determination to not define its central object has led to a pluralistic 
tendency fundamental to the cultural studies project. For those turning to cultural studies 
scholarship to free themselves from the rigors and restrictions of common disciplinary 
structures, this tendency has been heralded as the defining, most beneficial aspect of the 
project. For these cultural studies scholars, any disciplining of cultural studies was seen as 
an attempt at authoritarian policing and, thus, as antithetical to the character of cultural 
studies work. Alternatively, the reluctance to defining its central object of study has denied 
the cultural studies project methodological and procedural consistency. As cultural studies 
scholarship is authorized, implicitly or explicitly, to take many forms, a certain sense of 
cohesion is lost. As the cultural studies project became synonymous with intellectual, 
scholarly freedom and liberation, its defiance of definition became synonymous with its 
non-disciplinary politics. However, this need not be a zero-sum situation—historically, the 
strongest cultural studies scholarship has worked through the imbrication of power and 
subjectivity at all points on the cultural continuum.”2 A synthesis of the two approaches 
allows the bridging of the longstanding divisions between fact and interpretation— 
between the social sciences and the humanities—under the sign of a principled approach 
to cultural democracy. 


Particularly, movements towards such synthesis, towards such a legitimated and 
disciplined cultural studies, characterized the project’s development in the mid-1980s, as 
the Althusserian Marxism characteristic of earlier CCCS scholarship was expanded by way 
of a critical re/engagement of the works of Gramsci. As Hall argues, the specificity of 
cultural studies scholarship arises in its contingent location, its flexible positions, and its 
self-reflexivity.12 The displacement of procedural or methodological issues onto 
predominantly thematic concerns has transformed the cultural studies project into a 
topical enterprise.!4 All this is not to say that the cultural studies project requires—or 
would even necessarily benefit from—establishing more rigorous, internally consistent 
protocols and procedures. Rather, scholars must come to recognize that many of the kinds 
of analysis accepted or lauded in contemporary cultural studies scholarship have 
proceeded on the narrow-minded assumption that addressing a certain set of thematically 
construed cultural issues equates to meaningful political analysis and intervention. Such 
scholarship is not to be construed as an automatic, embedded form of engagement. Major 
strides towards this process of synthesis were made over the course of the 1980s, 
culminating in major publications in the year 1986. 


Setting the Scene for the Marxist Disciplining of 
Cultural Studies 


To account for the simultaneity of (marginalized) subcultural members’ status as 
consumers of commodities, producers of objects of resistance, and inspirations for 
recommodified appropriations of these objects, cultural studies scholarship would turn to 
socioeconomic analysis via critical political economy, concerned with structures of the 
economy and structures of meaning. These concerns need not be mutually exclusive— 
historically, the strongest critical political economy studies and the strongest cultural 
studies scholarship have worked through the imbrication of power and subjectivity at all 
points on the cultural continuum. To this end, Grossberg reflected on cultural studies 
providing a dynamic way of “politicizing theory and theorizing politics." Combining 
abstraction and grounded analysis, over the course of the 1980s cultural studies scholars 
would come to focus on the contradictions of organizational structures, their articulations 
with everyday living and textuality, and their intrication with the polity and economy. These 
scholars refused any bifurcation that opposes the study of production and consumption, 
or fails to address such overlapping axes of subjectification as class, race, nation, and 
gender. 


The Marxist disciplining of cultural studies 


Whilst the cultural studies project was not necessarily founded on an engagement with 
Marxist thought, it would rise to the fore during its earlier years. Particularly, the field’s 
early interest in ideology under the influence of the work of Althusser was part of a 
broader, eclectic experimentation with theoretical tools. Over the course of the 1980s, 
Hall's liberal, selective reading of Gramsci brought Marxist thought to the forefront of the 
project./© Simultaneously, Laclau & Mouffe’s reading of Gramsci was decidedly anti- 
Marxist.“ Hugely influential in the American cultural studies project, the authors’ work 
moved strongly against the perceived intractable essentialism of Marxism. 


The most commonly voiced objections to the engagement with Marxist theory in cultural 
studies scholarship problematize its perceived reductivism and economical determinism, 
which is to preclude any meaningful engagement with other forms of subjectivity, such as 
race, nationality, and gender. This problematization, in itself, is reductionist, as Marxist 
theory and analysis allows more than a singular approach to the questions of 
determinations within the processes of culture. The lack of cultural studies scholarship 
engaging with levels of over/determination within cultural life has authorized the treatment 
of certain thematically selected cultural elements in relative isolation from each other—or 
rather, as discrete entities whose contextual relations do not privilege their mode of 
production.18 Extended to their logical end, such absences authorized a specific, preferred 
reading of cultural objects and events as, essentially, texts with no necessary reference to 
the place or conditions of their productions. In the mid-1980s, a renewed interest in 
Marxist thought worked to reconsider these absences in cultural studies scholarship, 
encouraging novel conceptualizations of power, ideology, and hegemony at the CCCS— 
and beyond. 


From its earliest beginnings in the 1960s, the cultural studies project has been 
continuously concerned with questions of power, and through the construct of hegemony 
analysts have sought to explicate its machinations. Cultural studies scholarship as 
practiced at the CCCS was largely conducted within the context of an Althusserian 
Marxism, at its core motivated by the phenomenon of social class and “the rediscovery of 
ideology.”!2 Building upon the neo-Weberian notion of class popularized by a generation of 
British sociologists writing during the 1950s, subsequent generations of scholars would 
turn to Marx in their explorations of popular, social working class culture, paying particular 
mind to the class power on display in trade unions and on factory floors.22 


The power-as-hegemony position would continue to gain momentum throughout the 
1970s, moving its focus increasingly away from labor and the economy towards ideology 
and culture. Scholars would come to recognize power as not solely economic, but also 
cultural. Capitalist state power could not be conceptualized solely as coercive and 
dominating—it was to be understood as working through internalized consent, as a 
product of ideology. Forwarding the maxim that the media did not reflect—but rather 
construct—reality, scholars at the CCCS (as well as those in its orbit) would come to 
strongly condemn positivistic traditions in media studies for neglecting any theorization of 
power, and for erroneously presuming the media to organically facilitate an integral 
consensus. These theoretical contributions would formally introduce to the cultural studies 
project a neo-Marxist framework built upon a specific, radical ideological critique. 
Resultantly, this period of ideological critique over the course of the 1980s allowed for the 
combination of the diverse theoretical perspectives of Althusser and Gramsci, indicating a 
bold intellectual, political commitment to the re/conceptualization of culture as a site of 
class struggle, hegemonic formation, and structural signification. 


These movements of synthesis coincided with the spread of the cultural studies project 
beyond the United Kingdom to Australia and the United States, initially, and the rest of the 
world soon thereafter. As cultural studies scholarship gained a foothold across 
international and disciplinary boundaries, the project would significantly adapt, evolve, and 
grow throughout the 1980s. Instrumental in this process of evolution was a 1983 special 
issue of the Journal of Communication, “Ferment in the Field.”22. Journal of 
Communication 33, no. 3 (1983).] 


“Ferment in the Field" and Critical Cultural 
Studies 


In 1983, the “Ferment in the Field” special issue of the Journal of Communication would 
serve as an important forum for the discussion of the various epistemological forces 
shaping mass communication research in the United States. Explicitly questioning the 
legacies of positivism and neo/behaviorism fundamental to a significant part of American 
mass communication scholarship since the Second World War, the scholars’ collected 
works offered an essential alternative paradigm. This paradigm would come to be known 
as critical theory. 


The critical theory paradigm would meaningfully engage the challenge of critical Marxist- 
oriented media research, predominantly concerned with questions of power and control. 
This scholarship was translated from European Marxism22—more specifically, the critical 
theory of the Frankfurt School, whose consideration of political economy “requires that 
there be criticism of the contradictory aspects of the phenomena in their systems 
context."24 Consequently, “Ferment” would prove a locus of an intellectual, historical 
encounter between an American tradition of mass communication scholarship anchored 
by the social and political spirit of liberal pluralism and pragmatism, and European 
traditions marked by a clear, recent history of fascism, fragmentation, and displacement. 
This recent history placed purveying considerations of mass media as upholding 
democratic order and establishing consensus under radical suspicion. “Ferment” thus, 
served as more than a challenge to the traditions of American mass communication 
research—it served as a critique of American nationalism. 


To understand the ways in which the theories and methodologies of cultural studies run 
through the special issue,22 much may be gained from exploring the representative 
research questions in American mass communication research since the 1940s vis-a-vis 
those in the alternative paradigm originating in the 1960s from Europe and the United 
Kingdom. The special issue examined a wide range of research queries underlying the 
American mass communication tradition, such as the tradition’s preoccupation with the 
relationship between communication and the organizing process of community;2° the 
participation and affective influence of mass communication on the social reality of 
modernization in the United States;22 individuals’ stimulation by and utilization of mass 
communication to maintain their standing as a functioning member of society;2® and the 
long-term effects of the media market on audiences and society.22 


As the scholarship comprising “Ferment” underlines, the American mass communication 
tradition had become a social-scientific enterprise shaped by emerging functionalist, 
practical research objectives to measure media effects, which would result in both a 
professionalization of mass communication research, as well as a positivist sociological 
understanding of mass media. Of course, that is not to say that the administrative version 
of mass communication research conducted in the United States—as an alternative to 
which the critical theory paradigm was proposed—did not at all acknowledge questions of 
power and control. Rather, media criticism was largely conceptualized as a methodological 
issue—especially from the 1940s until the 1960s—which “was bound to threaten creative 
or innovative modes of inquiry” as a behavioral scientific orientation became both the 
source and result of inquiry.22 


Furthermore, the impact of members of the Frankfurt School emigrating from Nazi 
Germany to the United States in the 1940s must not be neglected, for they introduced the 
German Sozialforschung to the American social science research tradition. With a 
decidedly Marxist formulation of theory, these scholars’ primary challenge of American 
social scientific research was to the prevalent abstracted empiricism of “the assiduous 
collecting of facts ... the gathering of great masses of detail in connection with 
problems."2! This underlined the importance of considering the historical character of 
mass culture and problematized the potential division between the individualistic values of 
mass culture consumption vis-a-vis sociopolitical realities. 


Influenced by the critical tradition of the Frankfurt School, essential works in 
communication studies were prompted to explore the desirability of the industrialization of 
mass media—marked by concentrated ownership and integration—for American society.22 
Additionally, scholars questioned the emancipatory potential of public communication 
reconceptualized as commercial culture, as well as a shared arena of public participation 
and deliberation—a reconceptualization necessitated by the historical experience of 
totalitarianism.23 This reconfiguration of mass communication/media studies by critical 
theory elevated the theoretical discourse in the United States by pressing communication 
scholars to confront the undemocratic character of mass culture, and—by extension—to 
acknowledge and overcome the possible collusion of research with the dominant political 
and economic system. 


Transforming traditionalist American mass communication research to a critical media 
studies demanded the radical critiquing of positivist philosophy, neo-behavioral social 
theory, and society itself. In this endeavor, “Ferment” captured the pointed philosophical 
considerations of the Frankfurt School, ushering in a critical neo-Marxist paradigm for the 
fields of communication and media studies that would come to a head over the course of 
the next few years. 


Critical Cultural Studies—1986 


“Ferment” helped facilitate the incorporation of the British tradition of cultural studies into 
the field of American mass communication studies, by way of the former's intellectual 
relationship with critical theory. However, it is essential to recognize that the traditions of 
the British cultural studies project and the Frankfurt School did not necessarily conduct 
neo-Marxist scholarship in analogous ways. Rather, cultural studies scholars would 
approach the attention given to textual matters and audience pleasure from a neo-Marxist 
angle, whereas scholars associated with the Frankfurt School would apply neo-Marxist 
theorizations to the production apparatus of the media within the study of political 
economy. 


Nevertheless, the integration of cultural studies into the field of mass communication 
studies would be marked by a distinct, emerging construction of cultural studies in the 
image of American communication studies, and—more specifically—in the crude, 
mechanistic image of a production-text-consumption process. Influentially, Johnson's 
framework for a cultural studies approach to media and communication employed a model 
of cultural studies resembling the trichotomous focus of conventional communication 
studies theory on the separate dimensions of production, textuality, and reception.24 
Resultantly, the broader project of cultural studies entered into media studies in the United 


States by way of a reductivism of culture to communication.2° This integration of cultural 
studies into the fields of communication and media studies urged a Gramscian 
responsiveness to the historical conditions and mechanisms of social power. These 
theories of ideology and hegemony were not intended to supplant theories of culture and 
communication—rather, they would allow for the erection of a framework on which a 
broader historicized articulation of mass communication and media effects could be built. 
However, the radical equation of culture with ideology by cultural studies scholars in the 
fields of communication and media studies would be critiqued as reductionist by those 
scholars unconvinced by their indiscriminating use of critical frameworks.2& 


Ultimately, in 1985, Carey argued that overcoming resistance to critiques of ideological 
reductivism requires the potential possibility of a productive comparative dialogue 
between British and American brands of cultural studies, as the impact and continued 
utility of the original tradition of American cultural studies was not fully recognized and 
appreciated by contemporary, post-positivist scholars.22 The structural humanism 
common to British and American cultural studies warrants far greater recognition than it 
received during the 1970s and early 1980s, as scholars had yet to re/imagine this 
commonality as an indication of symbiosis. As Carey argued, the radical equation of 
culture with ideology within vast areas of cultural studies scholarship was reductionist, 
drawing major critiques to the project as painting with too broad a critical brush. In this 
assessment, Carey connects such forms of ideological critique with a certain pessimistic 
impulse of the cultural studies project. Whereas culture is phenomenologically diverse in 
essence and effects, the ideological critique of culture explicates the weakened role of 
coercion in contemporary life, whilst the description of the ideological state apparatus 
points to the displacement of a repressive state apparatus. 


As one of the first communication scholars to seriously integrate the intellectual legacies 
of British cultural studies to an American context, Carey's contempt for communication 
scholarship conducted in the mode of positivistic science would lead him to herald cultural 
studies as an alternative paradigm.28 Heeding Carey's call, the year 1986 saw major 
strides in this direction with the publication of monumental manuscripts by Stuart Hall, 
Ernesto Laclau, and Chantal Mouffe. 


Gramscian Neo-Marxism and the Symbiosis of 
Cultural Studies 


Moving away from the project's earlier interest in ideology under the influence of the work 
of Althusser as part of a broader, eclectic experimentation with theoretical tools, Hall’s22 
and Laclau & Mouffe’s“2 readings of Gramsci brought a greater responsiveness to the 
historical conditions and mechanisms of social power to the forefront of the project. 


As Hall posited, the works of Gramsci do not offer a general social science applicable to 
the analysis of social phenomena across a wide comparative range of historical societies. 
Rather, their potential contribution is more limited; it is “sophisticating” rather than 
constructive.*! Operating within the Marxist paradigm, Gramsci has extensively revised 
and sophisticated aspects of the Marxist theoretical framework, Hall argued, increasing its 
relevance to contemporary social relations. Consequently, Gramsci’s work has a direct 
bearing on the question of the adequacy of contemporary social theories, as his most 
important theoretical contributions function in “complexifying existing theories and 


problems.” Particularly, Hall sought to facilitate “a more sophisticated examination of the 
hitherto poorly elucidated phenomena of racism and to examine the adequacy of the 
theoretical formulations, paradigms and interpretive schemes in the social and human 
sciences...with respect to intolerance and racism and in relation to the complexity of 
problems they pose."42 


Gramsci was not a general theorist, defying academic classification. Rather, his theoretical 
works developed in natural tandem with his social and historical context with the explicit 
intent of informing political practice, not an abstract academic purpose. Gramsci's 
theoretical contribution are to be read as refinements, revisions, and advances to Marxist 
theory. They are to be applied to novel historical conditions, related to developments in 
society which Marx could not have anticipated, yet without which Marxist theory cannot 
meaningfully be applied to complex, contemporary social phenomena. Hall underlined that 
theories and concepts operate at varying levels of abstraction.*2 Consequently, these 
levels of abstraction are not to be misread, as “we expose ourselves to serious error when 
we attempt to ‘read off’ concepts which were designed to operate at a high level of 
abstraction as if they automatically produced the same theoretical effects when translated 
to another, more concrete, ‘lower’ level of operation.”“4 


According to Hall, Gramsci understood fundamental Marxist concepts—indicating the 
essential processes organizing and structuring the capitalist mode of production at any 
stage of its historical develooment—as introduced at the most general level of abstraction. 
As soon as these concepts are applied to particular societies at specific stages in the 
development of capitalism, scholars are to move from mode of production to a lower, more 
concrete, level of application. Therefore, whenever Gramsci moves from the general terrain 
of Marx's conceptualizations to specific historical conjunctures, the author does not cease 
to work within their field of reference, nor does he forget or neglect the critical element of 
the economic foundations of society and its relations—rather, Gramsci contributes to “the 
much-neglected areas of conjunctural analysis, politics, ideology and the state.” 
Gramsci did rage against the economic reductionism and positivist objectivism common in 
certain forms of traditional Marxism. He raged against those falsely positivistic models by 
social scientists positing the laws of social and historical development as modelled directly 
on the objectivity of the laws governing the natural scientific world. Such a shift in 
direction within the terrain of Marxism, Hall argued, would come to define Gramsci's 
contributions to Marxist theory. 


Following a trajectory distinctly different from Hall's, Laclau argued adamantly against the 
taxonomic class reductions pervasive in Marxist scholarship, problematizing the facile 
paradigms of (perceived) bourgeois social scientists.4& 


After the Second World War, scholars across Europe and the Americas worked to 
reconceptualize Marxist theory, challenging both “official Marxism" and the contemporary, 
bourgeois traditions of the social sciences.*2 Over the course of four essays, Laclau 
tackles four major problems of Marxist theory through a critical review of various recent 
studies’ conceptualizations and theorizations. Particularly, Laclau touches on the capitalist 
development of Latin America, the bourgeois state, the nature of fascism, and the nature 
of populism. Most prominently, Laclau’s essay on fascism seeks to rekindle the theoretical 
discussion of the classed origins of fascism. Contemporary Marxist analysis, he argues, 
has made redundant “the complexity of fascism and [has] reduced it to a single 


contradiction: that existing between monopoly capital and the rest of society.”48 


As Laclau noted, “theoretical practice has been greatly hindered by the connotative 
articulation of concepts at the level of common-sense discourse and their rationalist 
articulation into essential paradigms.”42 In its stead, Laclau called for “an increasingly 
theoretical formalization of Marxist categories,"2° moving emphatically against the 
“process of pronouncing the class belonging to elements of concrete ideologies,”®! and 
arguing that the reflexive class reductionism of Marxist scholarship has overlooked the 
critical insights of the work of Arendt—“It was not interpellations as a class but 
interpellations as ‘people’ which dominated fascist political discourse.”2 


As Laclau underlines, “fascism, far from being the typical ideological expression of the 
most conservative and reactionary sectors of the dominant class was, on the contrary, one 
of the possible ways of articulation of popular-democratic interpellations into political 
discourse.”°2 Marxist analysis and political practice, thus, failed to recognize the 
simultaneous struggle of classes on separate ideological plains—as a class, and as a 
people. For example, for the petit bourgeoisie—the middle classes whose conduct is a 
critical component of gaining an understanding of fascism—“identity as the people plays a 
much more important role than identity as a class."°4 Nevertheless, the ideologies of such 
a group are too diffused to “organize its own discourse and can only exist within the 
ideological discourse of the bourgeoisie or the proletariat.”22 


Due to the political line imposed on it by traditional Marxists and the theoretical 
reductionism of its leadership, Laclau argues, the working class has come to function as a 
class barrier, yielding the “arena of popular-democratic struggle” to the “monopoly 
fraction” of the petit bourgeoisie.°& Revolutionary confrontation requires the ideology of 
the working class to be able to present itself as an heir apparent to national tradition—it 
requires an anti-capitalist struggle to become the culmination of the democratic struggles 
of the entire society over its dominant bloc. As an essential contribution, Laclau explicates 
the ways in which popular democratic interpellations do not share a necessary class 
belonging, even as democratic struggle is fundamentally dominated by class struggle. 


During the rise of fascism in Laclau’s recent history, the working class failed to articulate 
itself as a hegemonic popular alternative to the dominant petit/bourgeoisie. Rather, the 
working class isolated itself ideologically and politically, allowing its silencing and 
neutralization by its dominant bloc. As Laclau argues, if the working class cannot resist the 
simultaneous threats of class sectarianism and social-democratic opportunism, it will 
remain unable to develop “hegemony over the remaining popular sectors.”22 To this end, 
Laclau rejects the sterile formalism of past Marxist theory and practice, and posits a 
"theory of the specific autonomy of popular democratic interpellations” as an absolute 
necessity.28 


Expanding upon this scholarship, Laclau & Mouffe seek to “identify the discursive 
conditions for the emergence of a collective action, direction towards struggling against 
inequalities and challenging the relations of subordination.”22 Arguing that those in a 
subordinate subjective position are not oppressed until externally transformed, the authors 
recognized this moment as the one in which social movements mutate into “conflictual 
moments.”©2 Consequently, those movements towards equality and equivalence are reliant 
on opening up new spaces for “social conflictuality.” The authors recognized the works of 
Gramsci as the starting point for their own work—as well as for any contemporary social 
revolutionary—as Gramsci gave mature expression to hegemony by conceptualizing 
ideology as a form of materiality, rather than false consciousness, which cannot be 
reduced to a matter of class. Nevertheless, Laclau & Mouffe perceived Gramsci's work as 


fundamentally limited in its theorization of a core proletarian will. As the plurality of forces 
in modern society are in some articulated relation, the authors used a development of the 
notion of over-determination to renounce the conceptualization of society as the unity of 
Gramsci's various elements—"The multiformity of the social cannot be apprehended 
through a system of mediations, nor the ‘social order’ understood as an underlying 
principle,” as society has no intrinsic essence.®" 


To this end, Laclau & Mouffe posited a theory of social movements, which sought to 
explicate the types of action whose objectives are the transformation of a social relation 
constructing a subject in a relation of subordination. Moving against the humanist Marxist 
conceptualizations of the working class as the agent of any socialist transition, the authors 
explored the ways in which capitalism maintains power through hegemony and explicated 
the necessity of socialist efforts to exist on this plain of hegemony. As the authors note, 
“left-wing thought today stands at a crossroads. The ‘evident truths’ of the past... have 
been seriously challenged by an avalanche of historical mutations which have riven the 
ground on which those truths were constituted.” The plural and multifarious character of 
contemporary social struggles—alongside their theoretical implications—have undermined 
foundationalist Marxism. Consequently, they endeavored to initiate a paradigmatic shift by 
issuing a critique of class-based essentialism to reverberate throughout the entirety of 
Marxist theory. 


By placing an accent on hegemony, the authors moved against all forms of reductionism— 
especially the economism of traditional Marxism. By extension, the authors abandon, as a 
nexus of analysis, the premise of society as a sutured, self-defined totality. “Society” 
cannot be a valid object of discourse as there is “no single underlying principle fixing—and 
hence constituting—the whole field of differences.” To gain such contours, society 
requires aformulation and establishment of hegemonic political relationship—a kind of 
political articulation. By this logic, if politics is a matter of hegemonic articulation, the 
relationship between politics and economics cannot be permanently fixed or stabilized, 
must be understood as dependent on circumstances and prevailing articulatory practices: 
“the economic is and is not present in the political and vice versa; the relation is not one of 
literal differentiations but of unstable analogies between the two terms.”©2 


Nevertheless, Laclau & Mouffe warned that a mere dismantling of totality readily conjures 
up the peril of “a new form of fixity,” on the level of “decentered subject positions.”©2 

Consequently, a “logic of detotalization” cannot simply affirm “the separation of different 
struggles and demands,” just as “articulation” cannot purely be conceived as “the linkage 


of dissimilar and fully constituted elements.”©4 


In 1986, Hall's and Laclau & Mouffe's divergent engagements with Gramscian intellectual 
tradition illustrate the processes of productive comparative symbiosis between British and 
American brands of cultural studies need not necessarily coalesce into a singular 
Gramscian tradition. Rather, a critical cultural studies framework, serving as a foundation 
for broader historicized articulations of mass communication and media effects, may be 
cumulatively constituted by various responsive considerations of the historical conditions 
and mechanisms of social power. Any triumph over critiques of ideological reductivism will 
be stronger for each complementary critical perspective. 


Preserving Theoretical Critique and Political 
Intervention 


Reflecting on the Marxist disciplining of cultural studies in the 1980s and the sustained 
prevalence of cultural studies in the decade's immediate wake, Agger posits these cultural 
studies scholars’ explorations of issues of feminism, race, discourse, and postmodern 
textuality as decentering the project's earlier concern with Marxist class cultures. This 
resulted in a more complex, multifaceted perspective on contemporary culture.&° Agger 
posits this period of exploration during the 1980s as following the foundational, Marxist 
Leftist cultural studies, as well as the subsequent period of scholars who, influenced by 
the Frankfurt School, afforded culture a relative autonomy largely unforeseen by Marx. 


Particularly, Agger recognizes cultural studies scholarship as situated more firmly within 
the emancipatory tradition of the Marxist critical sociology of culture following these 
developments, differentiating between a conformist cultural studies which remains 
atheoretical and apolitical, and a critical cultural studies which recognizes that cultural 
reception—including cultural studies itself-—must become a form of de-hierarchized 
cultural production in a new society. Favoring this latter, radical cultural studies, the author 
argues for scholarship that “decodes the hegemonizing messages of the culture industry 
permeating every nook and cranny of lived experience, from entertainment to education,” 
and locates its analytical activity in “an everyday life structured by the dominant 
discourses of the quotidian preaching adjustment, acquiescence, and accommodation.”&& 
This critical, radical cultural studies for which Agger advocates—a direct continuation of 
the explorations characteristic of critical cultural studies scholarship in the 1980s—would 
be more explicitly political, seeking to provide analyses and critiques of cultural texts and 
institutions. It would explicate the circuitries of cultural production, distribution, and 
reception in both ideological and political-economic terms in an effort to empower the 
culturally disenfranchised into both expressive and political action. 


Continued Symbiosis 


Although fissures in the disciplinary underpinnings of cultural studies were becoming more 
readily apparent near the end of the decade, the 1980s marked an era of productive 
growth that challenged core components of the project beyond its starkly Marxist and 
Western roots. Particularly, a “crisis in Marxism” allowed for Marxist critique to be 
reinterpreted not as a stable, fixed set of ideologies, but as a theoretical framework with 
implications for a vast array of subjectivities and discourses of power beyond class 
struggles. Simultaneously, the “crisis of the Left” forced critical cultural scholars to grapple 
with issues of social hegemony and resistance in the face of a militantly conservative 
Western world.&2 Consequently, the challenges and generative moments shaping the 
cultural studies project throughout the 1980s still mark a defining moment in the 
discipline's history. 


This critical, radical cultural studies—informed and motivated by the scholarship of the 
1980s—has remained at the forefront of cultural studies scholarship up to the present day, 
inspiring continued projects of symbiosis between various traditions of critical/cultural 
studies. Reflecting on these ongoing debates, Fuchs and Mosco sought to explicate the 


ways in which a re/turn to Marxist theory and analysis would benefit the contemporary field 
of critical/cultural studies,©8 proposing a classification of Marxist dimensions of the critical 
analysis of media and communication, and—following Eagleton€2—working to dismantle 
the commonly-held prejudices and critiques voiced against Marxist studies of society, 
media, and communication. As a neoliberal academy privileged studies of globalization 
and postmodernism, the debate about the place of Marxist analysis has been superseded 
by, essentially, an absence of Marxism in cultural studies.2° As Fuchs & Mosco illustrated, 
Smythe’s concerns that Western Marxism had neglected the complex role of 
communications in capitalism are proven fair by the clear contraction of the output of 
scholarly Marxist articles between the 1980s and the 2000s. This period was marked by 
“the intensification of neoliberalism, the commodification of everything (including public 
service communication in many countries), and a strong turn towards postmodernism and 
culturalism in the social sciences.”22 As Fuchs and Mosco continuously underlined, “the 
work of Marx provides an essential building block” for any scholar intending to critically 
study communication, wishing to use that research for social change, as “to critically 
examine communication we need to engage with the analysis and critique of capitalism, 
class, exploitation and with practical struggles for emancipation.”22 A Marxist theory of 
communication, therefore, sees communication in relation to capitalism; “placing in the 
foreground the analysis of capitalism, including the development of the forces and 
relations of production, commodification and the production of surplus value, social class 
divisions and struggles, contradictions and oppositional movements." Particularly, 
Marxist cultural studies of media and communication are not solely relevant in their 
contemporary moment—rather, its relevance stems from cultural studies’ embeddedness 
into structures of inequality in class societies. Consequently, “Marx was always relevant, 
but being Marxist and practicing Marxism were always difficult, in part because Marxist 
studies lacked a solid institutional base.”2° Therefore, “the question is whether it will be 
possible to channel this interest into institutional transformations that challenge the 
predominant administrative character of media institutions and strengthen the 
institutionalization of critical studies of communication.”Z6 Cultural studies scholarship 
eager to engage with—and intervene in—political issues would do well to return to the 
project's foundational engagement with Marxism, and reconnect with the analysis of 
capital once central to the project's consideration of culture. 
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ABSTRACT _ In Culture and Tactics: Gramsci, Race, and the Politics of Practice, 
Robert Carley brings a wide array of theoretical and empirical study to make the 
claim that Antonio Gramsci was a critical race theorist, that Stuart Hall’s important 
theoretical contributions like articulation are necessarily Marxist to bring structure 
and agency, long "opposite ends" of the sociological spectrum together in 
dialectical terms, for one to build a foundation for his original theories. He does so 
too when uses Gramsci’s and his own work on race and ethnicity in early twentieth 
century Italy to bring light to the ideological aspects of today's social movements 
of race and class. In doing so through his various methodologies, he introduces his 
theory of ideological contention to explain who social movement organizations 
organize their tactics and how those tactics influence how groups organize, or 
practice ideology. His theory of aporetic governmentality, built of the foundations 
of Michael Foucault and Eduardo Bonilla Silva elucidate the process of institutional 
racism and how is manifests at the cultural and individual level, bringing a much 
needed Marxist lens to the issues of race, class, and social movement theory. 
Carley succeeds in achieving an interdisciplinary work that encompasses the areas 
of research needed for scholarly work that not only analyze, but create innovate 
theories that add to the multiple fields of research. 


KEYWORDS Antonio Gramsci, critical race theory, ideology, Marxism, Stuart Hall 





Culture and Tactics: Gramsci, Race, and the Politics of Practice. By Robert F. 
Carley. Albany, NY: SUNY University of New York Press, 2019, 240 pp. (hardback) 
ISBN 978-1-4384-7643-8. 


In his 2019 book, Autonomy, Refusal, and the Black Bloc: Positioning Class Analysis in 
Critical and Radical Theory, Robert Carley engaged both Herbert Marcuse and Antonio 
Negri in his examination of the black bloc as a group of expressive tactics suggestive of 
class formation, not of individualism. Carley was interested in how ideology informs 
social practices within social movement organizations and the mutually constitutive 
nature of tactics and ideology as dialectical. That book's focus on tactics sets the stage 
for his new book, Culture and Tactics: Gramsci, Race, and the Politics of Practice. \n it, 
Carley follows with another excellent analysis that seeks to position Antonio Gramsci 
within critical race theory and moves to develop a theory of ideology—ideological 
contention theory (ICT)—that springs from his work on Gramsci’s organizing prior to and 
during the Biennio Rosso. Carley employs a sophisticated interdisciplinary theoretical 
synthesis in order to address the issues surrounding race and its connection to class in 


our current political landscape. 


Culture and Tactics can be read as a response to the charge that Marxist theory (and 
historical materialism in particular) is class reductionist. Carley accomplishes this by 
offering proof in the way of case studies by Gramsci to establish structural Marxism as 
constructivist, and necessary but not sufficient to theorizing race and racialization. It 
can also be seen as an intervention into cultural studies by asserting the necessity of 
Karl Marx and historical materialism, partly through building on Stuart Hall. One way 
Carley does this is to show the debt that Hall has explicitly shown to Gramsci and 
structural Marxism in his mid-career writing—such as in “Gramsci’s Relevance" 
1_providing a theoretical bridge that allows the articulation of race and class necessary 
to understand what directions to take towards a more just society. 


Carley succeeds on multiple levels in achieving the goals he sets out clearly and early: 
linking racial exclusion to economic exploitation through Gramsci's work, using a non- 
reductive approach to race and class, and presenting an analysis that transforms theory. 
He offers evidence that the conception of historical materialism that Gramsci advances 
can be non-deterministic and is essential as an analytical tool in Marxist theory and 
invaluable in social movement studies, as are ICT and aporetic governmentality. The first 
few chapters lay out Carley's methodologies and define terms such as tactics, practice, 
articulation, hegemony, and more, as well as his own notion of ICT. 


His first move posits that tactics are essentially the same as practices, or at least 
subsumed by them categorically, allowing them to be compared to the social movement 
studies version of practices and protest actions and movements. Collapsing the 
distinction between tactics and strategy, Carley is then able to examine tactics and 
strategies in ideological struggles, rather than through the lens of the dialectic between 
military and ideological operations, supporting a much greater depth of analysis. In ICT 
theory, Carley “addresses the relationship between social movements’ organizational 
composition, strategic choices, tactical actions (protest), and ideology whereby 
organization and ideology form a dialectical relationship” (101). ICT allows Carley to posit 
ideology as the “central organizing component" of the relationship within a social 
movement organization (112) and in doing so, opens the door for the agile materialisms 
of chapter five. 


The next chapters look at Gramsci’s work on the “Southern Question," organizing 
southern Sardinian workers and World War | veterans with striking workers in Turin, 
refusing to toe the scientific racism of the day. This is probably the best section of the 
book: Carley’s experience researching the Biennio Rosso shines as he elucidates the 
connections between Gramsci's experiences and present day race talk in the US. He 
brings to light how the same mechanisms—such as regionalism and biological 
determinism (albeit with different characteristics)— function today, using race to exclude 
and the economic to exploit, all the while remaining largely unexamined by the 
philosophical basis of abstract liberalism that is the foundation of the institutions of this 
country. To excavate this further, Carley makes sure to explicitly point out that the 
institutions of slavery and racism must always be part of the conversation to understand 
past and present conjunctures that deny the Black body political subjectivity in specific 
historical moments. 


The later chapters get more theoretical, culminating in Carley's notion of aporetic 


governmentality, or how the absence of a subjectivity (in this case, the Black body in the 
US) links to the function of colorblindness and to modes of governmentality. From 
Antonio Gramsci and Stuart Hall to Eduardo Bonilla-Silva, Carley expertly weaves 
theorists from a wide range of disciplines and fields into a coherent fabric that frames 
and supports his own theories of ideological contention and aporetic governmentality. 
By tying his explication of Hall’s concept of articulation in chapters one and two to the 
four frames from Bonilla Silva's work and the extension of Michael Foucault's theory of 
governmentality in the final chapter of the book, Carley's contribution to social 
movement theory shines as an interdisciplinary synthesis that supports his original 
contentions that link race and class together. 


Some questions do creep in, such as definitional slippage: are tactics and practices 
equivalent or does practice somehow exceed tactics? If not, what is the use of the 
distinction? The same can be said about the difference between strategy and tactics; if 
the distinction between them has indeed “collapsed,” then how are they different (36)? 
Carley targets abstract liberalism and neoliberalism effectively as underpinning 
institutions that see racism and racialization as purely cultural manifestations, and yet 
there is some question about the relationship between the collective mass of workers in 
a revolutionary workers’ party system and the atomization of that mass in social protest 
networks that social movement studies examines. For example, is the revolutionary 
action envisioned by Vladimir Lenin, Leon Trotsky, and Gramsci the same as the protest 
actions proffered by social movement studies? 


Nevertheless, Carley's book should go on to become a staple of research on Gramsci, 
social movement theory, cultural studies, communication and media studies, and more. 
It is truly a model of the kind interdisciplinary work needed to knit together the wide 
array of intellectual and political discourses for successful analysis of the present (or 
any) conjuncture. The book is at times quite dense with theory, and some prior 
knowledge of scholars like Gramsci, Hall, Bonilla-Silva, and Foucault, as well as concepts 
like articulation, the four frames of colorblind racism, and so on, might be necessary. 
However, this is unavoidable in an interdisciplinary work, and Carley handles the 
theoretical inclusions deftly by providing the reader the needed background in clear, 
accessible language. Scholars and engaged activists will find multiple insights to take 
with them. 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly, Cu/ture and Tactics has an explanatory power that 
when applied to the current political landscape offers a way past the limitations of 
abstract liberalism, to find connections between structure and agency. Culture and 
Tactics allows anyone who is interested in the present conjuncture—and who has the 
desire to do the work—to make clear connections between race and class that can guide 
the trajectory of dialogue and action. 


Notes 


1. Hall, Stuart. “"Gramsci’s Relevance for the Study of Race and Ethnicity.” Journal of 
Communication Inquiry 10, no. 2 (June 1986): 5-27. © 
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ABSTRACT The entanglements of “the aesthetic” and the political-economic 
have long been addressed in the areas of philosophy, cultural studies, and media 
theory. In this edited volume, David Fancy and Hans Skott-Myhre have assembled 
a collection of essays aimed at examining a range of aesthetic approaches to 
political projects untethered to “capitalist assumptions,” while looking toward the 
possibilities of “post-capitalist futures.” Through their respective contributions, the 
authors offer their readers ways to envision the potential for running lines of flight 
away from capital's apparatuses of capture by engaging in creative practice. 


KEYWORDS _ aesthetics, art, politics, popular 





Art as Revolt: Thinking Politics Through Immanent Aesthetics. Edited by David 
Fancy and Hans Skott-Myhre. Montreal & Kingston, CA: McGill-Queen’'s University 
Press, 2019, 255 pp. (softcover) ISBN 978-0-773-55729-1. CA List: $32.95. 


During the first two decades of the twenty-first century, new subjectivities and social 
relations have been formed through popular culture and art as micropolitical modes of 
desirous production, developing and circulating aesthetics, affects, and identifications. 
These conditions have made such concepts central to the performance of cultural- 
political analysis. David Fancy and Hans Skott-Myhre's Art as Revolt: Thinking Politics 
Through Immanent Aesthetics, is an edited collection of essays examining a range of 
aesthetic approaches to political projects that escape capitalist subsumption, while 
looking toward new possibilities and futures (10). To Fancy and Scott-Myhre, Art as 
Revolt is an exploration of the autopoietic productive power of art and popular culture 
within political contexts, in which readers are given the opportunity to “think about the 
force of Art writ large” (3) through philosophies of immanence (4), most notably written 
about by theorists Baruch Spinoza, Friedrich Nietzsche, and Gilles Deleuze and Felix 
Guattari (7). 


Focusing on a disparate range of areas such as sci-fi, punk rock, virtual reality (VR) 
technologies, queer aesthetics, and live role play, the works are divided into three 
thematic categories: “technology and futures," “aesthetics and resistance” and 
“autoethnographies of the post-identitarian.” 


Starting off the first segment of Art as Revo/t—"Technology and Futures”"—Tim Beck 
asserts that VR is a techno-scientific/artistic medium that produces what Deleuze and 
Guattari termed “nomads,” (42) which are subjects able to escape “mechanic 
enslavement” through the indeterminate number of actualization processes possible 
within the context of the virtual (50). Accessing the capacities to avoid rendering by the 
capitalist machine allows for the explicit imagining and building of new worlds, as Malisa 
Kurtz's essay exemplifies in their deconstruction of colonialism in the genre of science 
fiction, which is enacted with the dual purpose of envisaging and constructing 
postcolonial futures (110). Applying the concept of “quasi-causal machines” to 
comprehend relationships between pasts, presents, and futures (54), Douglas Ord 
speculates about the metaphysical connections between seemingly distinct incidents, 
specifically, four different protest actions by the punk band Pussy Riot and the impact of 
the Chelyabinsk meteor. Bringing another analysis of digital media, Nicole Land, 
Veronica Pacini-Ketchabaw, and Eric Loveland discuss how the creative play of 
“Minecraft" could be used to challenge the dominant logics of capitalism already 
embedded within the popular video game (92). Overall, this initial section supplies 
readers with examples of how literary genres, digital technologies, and punk-guerilla 
theatre are all means for the immanent formation of subjects and social relations 
incompatible with the capitalist system, which unfold and reverberate in ways that 
complicate our perceptions of linear time and “discrete” events. 


“Aesthetics and Resistance,” the second portion of the book, is concerned with the fine 
and popular arts as sites of both creativity and revolt. By bringing a schizoanlalytical lens 
to their examination of Paul Soldner's alchemic-artistic-scientific method for producing 
American raku pottery, Kathleen Skott-Myhre, Dave Collins, and Hans Skott-Myhre 
illustrate how creative practices intrinsically contain the immanent potential for recoding 
desires and eluding the molar control of form and process (154). Explaining the 
relationships between aesthetics, gendered performances and representations, Peter 
Rehberg uses the post-porn fanzine Butt to theorize the body as a Deleuzian desiring 
machine that becomes-subject under Butlerian conditions, powered by an asignifying 
autopoietic force while simultaneously being ideologically organized (168). To Rehberg, 
the queer aesthetics of Butt amount to significant representational and material 
disruptions to the market-homogenization of mainstream pornography (171). Exploring 
the “blues” in musical form, Mark Bishop and Hans Skott-Myhre argue that it is an 
assemblage constitutive of geographic areas, instrumental tones, notational structures 
and cultural affirmations (136). Lastly, in keeping with the theme of music, Hans Skott- 
Myhre, and Chris Richardson demonstrate how hip-hop figure Tupac Shakur's work was 
an immanent “artistic assemblage” that will forever possess the capability to compose 
global minoritarian geographies and subaltern revolutionary sensibilities, in spite of the 
consistent threat of capitalist reterritorializations of Shakur’s image (191). 


The final section of the book, “Autoethnographies of the Post-Identitarian,” 
problematizes the Kantian “unified self" by looking at individuation in the social 
formation of political relationships beyond that of the encapsulated individual (20). 
Recounting an experience as a volunteer actor in a training exercise with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, David Fancy discusses how after breaking from the script of 
“osychopathic hostage taker" (227) and raising larger social grievances with the prison- 
industrial complex, policing, and capitalism, the simulation he was participating in was 
nudged toward simulacrum (230). Fancy's immanent approach to role playing blended 
the orders of reality and within that environment, led to the co-creation of new and 


unpredicted narratives among all involved (229). In the only other chapter in this section, 
Joanna Perkins envisions the potential of mass mobilization by positioning 
autoethnography as a Spinozan technique for evading subsumption by the late-capitalist 
“zombie politics” described by Henry Giroux (202). In writing oneself, the author is 
enmeshed in understanding and process, which opens up possibilities for enacting our 
zombification beyond the narrow dead/alive hunger and desires that drive the politics of 
consumption (202-203). In their becoming through autoethnography, Perkins’ zombie- 
subjects are, in authorship, intersubjectively merged within themselves and with their 
readers, occurring in a sense of common interest (211). Thus, as Perkins explains, this 
rethinking of zombification produces Spinozan agents as emergent affective 
embodiments of Hans Skott-Myhre and Kathleen Skott-Myhre's concept of “political 
love,"- which is the act of giving love, fully and without reservation, as an immanent 
creative force of and with interdependent resonances (212). Ideally, such a love would, in 
turn, bind the horde and direct its desire toward anti/post-capitalist political projects 
(213). 


Spanning an array of objects of inquiry, the authors and editors of Art as Revolt have 
provided useful insights for waging aesthetic insurrections against capitalism and 
building better worlds through art and popular culture. Importantly, the diversity of 
technologies, genres, and tactical methods presented in this compilation should inspire 
confidence in readers that there are many lines of flight to run. As Deleuze reminds us in 
“Postscript on Control Societies,” “it's not a matter of worrying or of hoping for the best, 
but of finding new weapons.”2 


Notes 
1. Hans Skott-Myhre and Kathleen Skott-Myhre. “Radical Youth Work: Love and Community,’ 
Relational Child and Youth Care Practice 20, no. 3 (2007): 48-57. © 


2. Gilles Deleuze. “Postscript on Control Societies.” In G. Deleuze, Negotiations. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1995), p. 178. © 
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ABSTRACT In this edited collection, Aziz Choudry and Salim Vally present 
reflections and analyses from scholar-activists in education studies, anthropology, 
literature, and cultural studies describing university-based and affiliated social 
movements. Through thirteen essays covering case studies in twelve countries, the 
anthology offers a broad review of student organizing against neoliberalization and 
more specifically, the privatization of higher education; intersectional and coalitional 
strategies imagined through these struggles; and alternative modes of knowledge 
production pre-figured in their organizing. Geographic and disciplinary breadth make 
the anthology a welcome addition to the growing corpus of (transnational) critical 
university studies. 


KEYWORDS _ austerity, social movements, student movement, university 


The University and Social Justice: Struggles across the Globe. Edited by Aziz 
Choudry and Salim Vally. London: Pluto Press, Toronto: Between the Lines Press, 
2020 pp. 260 (paperback). ISBN 978-1-77113-504-7. US List: $26. 


The Covid-19 pandemic has brought a new wave of attention to troubling trends in higher 
education across the globe. In many states and regions, creeping privatization and 
authoritarianism, combined with the anticipated economic fallout from the global health 
pandemic, have made already tenuous institutions even more precarious. Choudry and 
Vally's anthology shines a light on genealogies of struggle that many of us could use right 
now. The scholar-activists who have contributed to the collection trace the deep historical 
roots of current crises in higher education; offer examples of campaigns against austerity 
and state repression led by students and academics; and theorize organizing as a site and 
mode of knowledge production. In addition to discussing past and present struggles the 
authors—many of whom are veterans of student and other social justice organizing— 
frequently make recommendations for how to de-fetishize the labels of “student” and 
“education” in order to promote broad-based coalitional organizing that can address the 
systemic causes of intensifying privatization and censorship on university campuses. All 
royalties from the book are being donated to the Centre for Education Rights and 
Transformation at the University of Johannesburg. 


Choudry and Vally open the anthology with an introduction that shares the core questions 
animating the texts in the collection: “What can be learned from the strategies, tactics, 
demands, and visions generated by student movements? What are their possibilities and 


limitations? How have these struggles resonated (or not) with other parts of society? How 
do current/recent movements/forms of activism relate to earlier moments in 
history/periods of struggle over education and society?” (6). The wide-ranging nature of 
these questions hints at the sweeping purview of the anthology. The geographic scope of 
the anthology is as broad as its intellectual sweep, addressing student movements against 
corporatization and privatization in the United Kingdom, Québec, Chile, Palestine, France, 
and South Africa; against the repression of anti-neoliberal dissent in Turkey, Chile, the 
United States, Mexico, and Nigeria; and, in one case in India, against the democratization 
of higher education. While the authors examine seemingly disparate examples across time 
and space, clear thematics organize these chapters: how student struggles “can catalyse 
or incubate wider struggles” (32); how these struggles ignore intersectional analyses at 
their own peril; the susceptibility of student struggles to cooptation by the agility of 
neoliberal governance; and the undercommoning practices that create new modes of 
world- and knowledge-making in struggle. As a whole, the anthology is a valuable survey 
of global student organizing and as a potential starting point for a relational, transnational 
study of the same. 


Several essays focus their study on the demands and tactics of student organizing, 
including Lena Meari and Rula Abu Duhou's analysis of the September 2016 strike at 
Birzeit University in the West Bank and Julie Le Mazier’s study of four national-level 
student mobilizations in France. Others, including Giikden Ozcan's overview of two 
moments of post-coup organizing among Turkish academics and Rhoda Nanre Nafziger 
and Krystal Strong's analysis of student organizing in Nigeria, are driven more by an 
analysis of student movements within larger contexts of social justice organizing and 
broad-based state repression. But nearly all speak to the value of building what Cathy 
Cohen has elsewhere termed a “systems-based left analysis.”! And all are useful in their 
introduction to comparative movement building. 


Scholars working on or in student movements will find particularly useful Prem Kumar 
Vijayan's theorization of the “unruly student” (41-59)—an institutionally produced figure 
first incited to perform insurgency and then recruited into repressing similar expressions of 
discontent—as well as Asher Gamedz and Leigh-Ann Naidoo's reflections on knowledge 
production about, in, and through movement organizing, particularly in their meditations 
on reading as “a practice of dialogue and generous listening” (202) and “the editor-in- 
struggle’s role as that of an organizer" (203). 


Scholar-activists in the US will also benefit from Rabab Ibrahim Abdulhadi and Saliem 
Shehadeh’'s frank account of the how the Arab and Muslim Ethnicities and Diaspora 
program at San Francisco State University has had to confront the deliberate 
entanglements of Zionism and corporatization. Abdulhadi and Shehadeh describe how 
populating boards of trustees with “corporate leaders, including CEOs, partners at mega 
law firms, foundation directors and policy analysts in non-adjacent fields” reflects and 
intensifies the influence of private interests in higher education (124). 


The emergence of critical university studies, a field that began to coalesce in response to 
the anti-austerity organizing of students and academics in 2009 and 2010, has been 
marked by periodic calls for more transnational analyses, for deeper historical engagement 
with neoliberalization, and for the de-fetishization of the university as irreconcilably 
different from any other institution of civil society. The essays in this collection are poised 
to fill precisely these gaps. It's certainly possible that critical university studies scholars in 
the US are not the interlocutors most authors had in mind as they wrote their essays; many 


of the contributors are social scientists and work outside the literary and cultural studies 
fields of critical university studies specialists. Even so, this anthology as a lot to offer 
scholars working in critical university studies, cultural studies, and any field that values a 
praxis of institutional critique and modes of knowledge production that are “in but not of” 
the university. 


Notes 


1. Cathy J Cohen, “Punks, Bulldaggers, and Welfare Queens: The Radical Potential of Queer 
Politics?” GLQ: A Journal of Lesbian and Gay Studies 3, no. 4 (1997): 437-65. 
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ABSTRACT _ A. Naomi Paik’s Bans, Walls, Raids, Sanctuary responds to a trio of 
executive orders on immigration policy issued in the early days of Donald Trump's 
presidency. Those orders sought to make good on campaign promises to further 
restrict immigration by banning citizens from Muslim-majority countries, allocating 
funds to expand a border wall between the US and Mexico, and ramping up home 
and workplace deportation raids by Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE). 
Paik delineates how these legal barriers came to be by locating them in relation to 
the nation's formative immigration policies, backlash to the liberation movements 
of the 1960s and 1970s, and the global repercussions of neoliberalism. 
Highlighting the work of Indigenous activists, Paik eventually calls not only for the 
dramatic restructuring of the nation’s immigration system but also for the creation 
of a more just society based on relationships that reject the politics of inclusion 
and exclusion. 
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Bans, Walls, Raids, Sanctuary: Understanding U.S. Immigration for the Twenty- 
First Century. By A. Naomi Paik. Oakland: University of California Press, 2020, 173 
pp. (paperback). ISBN 978-0-520-30512-0. US List: $18.95. 


A. Naomi Paik's Bans, Walls, Raids, Sanctuary responds to a trio of executive orders on 
immigration policy issued in the early days of Donald Trump's presidency. Those orders 
sought to make good on campaign promises to further restrict immigration by banning 
citizens from Muslim-majority countries, allocating funds to expand a border wall 
between the United States and Mexico, and ramping up home and workplace 
deportation raids by Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE). Paik delineates how 
these legal barriers came to be by locating them in relation to the nation’s formative 
immigration policies, backlash to the liberation movements of the 1960s and 1970s, and 
the global repercussions of neoliberalism. Highlighting the work of Indigenous activists 
like Nick Estes and Melanie Yazzie, Paik eventually calls not only for the dramatic 
restructuring of the nation’s immigration system but also for the creation of a more just 
society based on relationships that reject the us-versus-them politics of inclusion and 
exclusion. 


Bans, Walls, Raids, Sanctuary is Paik's second book and the twelfth installment in 
University of California Press's American Studies Now series, edited by Lisa Duggan and 


Curtis Marez. The series consists of concise works meant to address urgent current 
events and foster discussions amongst students and activists alike. In addition to the 
standard table of contents, the front matter includes chapter overviews with pithy 
summaries and pertinent keywords, as well as a prefatory note titled “How to Use This 
Book.” There, Paik suggests that the text functions as a form of resistance to the Trump 
administration and as a broader critique of the current so-called immigration crisis in the 
US. She frames her critique as a history of the present, placing Trump's recent nativist 
policies within the /ongue durée of exclusionary practices in the US and forecasting 
ways in which other seemingly less vulnerable groups may soon be targeted. 


Of significant note, Paik frames her critique of exclusionary immigration laws in the US in 
relation to the nation’s settler colonial origins. Paik’s previous work on citizenship and 
the carceral state shows here, as she routinely refers to Kelly Lytle Hernandez’'s City of 
Inmates: Conquest, Rebellion, and the Rise of Human Caging in Los Angeles, 1771-1965 
(2017) when discussing settler colonialism rather than turning to the ubiquitous works of 
Patrick Wolfe or Lorenzo Veracini. As such, Paik avoids a too-broad settler—Indigenous 
binary and theoretical generalizing about settler colonialism in toto. Indeed, she deftly 
weaves an examination of specific legal histories of Indigenous and Black peoples into 
her analysis of the various “others” upon whom US settler society has relied, particularly 
Chinese, Arab, Muslim, and Latinx populations, arguing that the legal understanding of 
immigration as a matter of national sovereignty “reveals the centrality of settler 
colonialism and slavery—and in turn Native elimination and anti-Black racism—to our 
deportation obsession today” (79). In this way, Bans, Walls, Raids, and Sanctuary aligns 
with other recent works emphasizing relational analysis, such as Lisa Lowe's The 
Intimacy of Four Continents and the anthology Relational Formations of Race, edited by 
Natalia Molina, Daniel Martinez HoSang, and Ramon A. Gutiérrez. 


The book consists of an introduction, four body chapters, and an epilogue. Those body 
chapters individually address the four concepts of the book's title: bans, walls, raids, and 
sanctuary. In each of these, Paik unpacks the legal histories leading to Trump's 2017 
executive orders concerning immigration. 


In Chapter 2, Paik focuses her analysis on bans by placing Trump's Muslim-majority 
travel restrictions in conversation with the dispossession of Indigenous peoples, racially- 
coded naturalization laws, nineteenth-century Chinese exclusion acts, and post-war 
immigration quotas, arguing that the colonial origins of the US are made possible by 
white nationalist ideals and form the concept of a white nation that persist today. She 
also demonstrates the capricious nature of contemporary anti-Muslim racism, which 
amalgamates “those who appear Middle Eastern, Arab, or Muslim" into an emerging 
racial category marked as always already potential terrorists (31). 


In Chapter 3, “Walls," Paik links Trump's executive order to build a wall along the US 
southern border to legislative acts such as the 1924 Johnson-Reed Act and the 1929 
Undesirable Aliens Act, which transformed border crossing into an issue of national 
security and policing rather than one of labor rights. Paik also clearly demonstrates how 
the rise of neoliberal policies such as NAFTA coincided with the increased criminalization 
of migrants from Mexico and Central and South America and the booming prison 
industry. 


In Chapter 4, “Raids,” Paik parallels current deportation practices with previous removal 


legislation, namely the 1830 Indian Removal Act and the 1850 Fugitive Slave Act. That is, 
these historical legislative acts represent a precedent for the forced removal of non- 
citizens by the state, and just as the originary acts are based on anti-Indigenous and 
anti-Black racism, so too is Trump's executive order based on nativist fears of 
foreigners. Further, Paik insists that deportation has come to be seen as a “common 
sense” form of enforcing the boundaries between those who are included or excluded, 
paying particular attention to the role that Democrat administrations under former 
presidents Clinton and Obama played in the criminalization of noncitizens (95-96). 


The final body chapter, “Sanctuary,” charts a history of the extralegal concept of 
sanctuary in relation to state sovereignty. Paik also develops here her concept of 
abolitionist sanctuary, a holistic approach to reform that extends beyond “single issues— 
like creating a path to citizenship for some at the cost of criminalizing everyone else," 
and seeks to eradicate “root causes that have led to the predicaments of bans, walls, 
and raids” (113). In the epilogue, Paik gestures toward articulations of Indigenous 
sovereignty that predate the US as a way of imagining alternative forms of belonging 
that can shape the future. 


Given the text's brevity and Paik’s clear, engaging prose, Bans, Walls, Raids, and 
Sanctuary will make an excellent addition to introductory courses focusing on migration, 
legal history, critical race, or US empire. Because it is also so timely, the book has the 
potential to find a wider readership beyond university classrooms and will likely appeal to 
anyone interested in challenging attacks on minoritized groups. Indeed, Bans, Walls, 
Raids, and Sanctuary could easily share shelf space with the works of Rebecca Solnit 
and Naomi Klein because of Paik’'s ability to combine academic rigor and a convincing 
sense of urgency into a story that we need to hear and act on here and now. 
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ABSTRACT _ In Digitize and Punish, Brian Jefferson argues that the US policing and 
incarceration infrastructure is increasingly marked by new forms of racialized digital 
criminalization. Examining the incorporation of digital technologies into the criminal 
justice apparatus, Jefferson shows the central role that digital technology and data 
science has had in reinforcing racial surveillance practices since the War on Drugs 
and Crime began more than four decades ago. Jefferson's timely new book traces 
the merging of carcerality and technology in Chicago and New York City, unveiling 
iors of digital racial management that have remained largely obscured from the 
public. 


KEYWORDS _ abolitionism, carcerality, criminalization, police, surveillance, 
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Digitize and Punish: Racial Criminalization in the Digital Age. By Brian Jefferson. 
Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 2020. 232 pp. (paperback) ISBN: 
9781517909239. US List: $24.95. 


Mass protests against police violence this summer have prominently placed the issue of 
policing at the forefront of the national discourse, reinvigorating abolitionists’ decades- 
long demands to end carceral logics that organize social life in the United States. In 
Digitize and Punish, Brian Jefferson reveals an alarming side of policing and state 
surveillance that remains largely obscured from the public. While public outrage has been 
evoked by highly visible instance of police violence, Jefferson wants to consider more 
insidious forms of racial governance. The tech industry is responsible for new forms of 
social control that have been made possible by the consolidation of carceral logics and 
technology. Digital computing has been silently incorporated into the policing apparatus, 
pushed by leaders in the IT industry, tech research, and government. In a digital carceral 
state, Jefferson argues, the database—and not the prison cell—is the new frontier of the 
criminal justice apparatus. 


Brian Jefferson's Digitize and Punish lays out its argument with clarity and purposeful 
precision, and is remarkably timely in light of national conversations about policing. 
Jefferson situates his research within the abolitionist struggle against police and prisons, 
and activists’ efforts to confront and resist the carceral state. The proliferation of prisons, 
jails, and detention centers, argues Jefferson, is not the only impetus for the crisis of mass 
incarceration in the United States. New criminal justice technologies that were marketed to 
the criminal justice system by private tech firms and corporations have extended and 
formalized carceral surveillance of populations that are deemed expendable beyond the 


walls of these facilities. At the heart of the book lies an urgent concern with the way in 
which new computational technologies have been integrated into the criminal justice 
apparatus to surveil, manage, and police criminalized communities. 


But Jefferson is not simply advocating for eliminating digitized forms of policing and 
criminalization. His expository analysis of how urban criminality was understood and 
conceptualized in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries demonstrates how 
biometric data and digital technologies became “commonsense solutions to social 
problems” (184). In this sense, it is the cultural ideology of policing, Jefferson shows, that 
makes the practices of digitized surveillance possible in the first place. In short, a crucial 
part of Jefferson's critique here is aimed not only at the use of technology in the criminal 
justice system as such but at the socio-political conditions that made digitized surveillance 
not only possible but desirable. 


In the first chapter, Jefferson clearly articulates how, with the invention of the 
electromechanical tabulator, early data on prisoner offenses established a direct link 
between racial identifiers and different types of criminal offenses. At the turn of the 
twentieth century, the production of “criminological knowledge” (24) was tainted by 
“biological and cultural explanations" (27) of criminality that understood deviancy to be 
the result of racial difference. But even as criminologists moved away from biological 
racism and its pseudoscientific belief in racial inferiority and instead focused on the role of 
physical environments, this new attention to what Jefferson calls “social ecology,” 
nevertheless, produced criminal data that perpetuated the assumption that criminality was 
inherent to “negatively racialized, criminalized urban areas” (31). This patently solidified 
associations between blackness and criminality, framed crime as innate to communities 
that were economically deprived and historically disadvantaged, and eventually laid the 
necessary ideological groundwork for the merging of policing and digital computing in the 
1960s (27, 24). Digitized criminalization, however, did not occur in isolation. It was made 
possible precisely because production of new digital technologies and their integration 
into the policing apparatus was a lucrative venture for IT companies that sprung out of 
emerging tech hubs across the country. Jefferson introduces readers to the nuances of 
how private technology firms, such as Lockheed Martin and IBM, intentionally marketed 
new computing technologies to investigative units and police departments, their efforts 
aided by computer scientists, criminologists, and state officials. 


To this end, one of Jefferson's main arguments in Digitize and Punish is that data science 
is not neutral. It is inherently political; it is production of knowledge as well as technology. 
Throughout the book, Jefferson pays particularly attention to how developers of new 
carceral technologies approach the policing apparatus as, first and foremost, a profitable 
window of opportunity to “digitally carceralize” historically oppressed communities (61). 
While “southern segregationists normalized racialized policing through biological racism, 
explicit laws, and overt racial demagoguery,” Jefferson argues that “northern 

powers normalized it through mathematical formulas” (63). 


In the second chapter, Jefferson shows how the adaptation of digital technology coincides 
with mass incarceration: automation became a more efficient way to process rising 
numbers of inmates, while new video technologies, tracking devices, and “risk- 
assessment algorithms” enhanced carceral surveillance of prison populations (75). What 
readers will appreciate about the third and the fourth chapters of Digitize and Punish is the 
focus provided by Jefferson's in-depth interrogation of the use of computer technology in 
police departments in Chicago and New York City, such as computer-aided sweeps, spatial 


analysis software, and the role of wireless networks. These chapters both reveal strategies 
of policing that are obscured from the public eye and contextualize practices that we take 
for granted: for example, the emergence of wireless network technology made criminal 
databases widely available to the public over the Internet. Anyone with access to the web 
—including non-profits, banks, state agencies, and private companies—could now freely 
access criminal data for any reason, including reviewing or even selling background checks 
on select individuals. In the fifth and last chapter, Jefferson demonstrates how the steady 
digitalization of policing mechanisms profoundly alters urban geography, such that new 
technologies, including smart cameras, environmental sensors, and GPS monitors, forma 
new kind of hyper-carceral ecosystem that will likely result in emergent forms of racial 
management that have not been seen before. 


Jefferson's compelling and visionary book pays close attention both to contextual breadth 
and qualitative depth. Digitize and Punish attends to the larger socio-historic context and 
is, at the same time, laser-focused in its evaluation of specific technologies. Over the 
course of the book, the author supplements case studies with narratives of historical 
conditions that provide superb analytical value and points of connection for readers in 
adjacent disciplines. 


Digitize and Punish will be of great interest to scholars not only in the fields of geography, 
information science, and technology studies, but also those interested in the history of 
policing in the United States, urban sociology, and race and ethnicity studies more broadly. 
Finally, this book would undoubtedly be a valuable resource not only for academic 
audiences but also for technology and policy professionals who are are invested in 
understanding technological innovation and its social implications through the lens of 
racial justice. 
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ABSTRACT The Anti-Capitalist Chronicles is a collection of accessible, loosely 
connected essays by influential Marxist geographer David Harvey. Based on episodes 
of Harvey's podcast of the same name, the book tackles topics related to the 
contemporary and historical crises of global capitalism. In nineteen brief, topical 
chapters, Harvey appropriates and reimagines Marxian categories and anti-capitalist 
frameworks of various kinds in order to report on the changing shape of global 
capitalism considered as a historically distinct social formation, the internal logics 
and contradictions which govern capital's movements in the world, and the obstacles 
to be overcome by socialist politics. 
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The Anti-Capitalist Chronicles. By David Harvey. London: Pluto Press, 2020, 240 pp. 
(paperback) IBSN 9780745342092. US List: $19.95. 


David Harvey is perhaps the world’s best-known living Marxist intellectual. Harvey has for 
decades introduced audiences around the globe to accessible analyses of global 
capitalism. A senior scholar in his field of geography and author of more than two dozen 
books, including Seventeen Contradictions and the End of Capitalism (2014) and Marx, 
Capital, and the Madness of Economic Reason (2017), Harvey's articulation of 
neoliberalism as a class project is well known by scholars across the humanities and social 
sciences. His open-access lecture series on volumes 1 and 2 of Marx's Capital (and, more 
recently, the Grundrisse) have contributed to the wave of popular and scholarly interest in 
Marx's critique of political economy which has followed in the wake of the Great Recession. 


Harvey's latest public-facing effort, The Anti-Capitalist Chronicles (2020), offers readers 
two things. It contains useful commentaries on the crises of global capitalism and the 
socialist possibilities opened up in the contemporary conjuncture. But it is also a handy 
portal into some of the most exciting realms of Harvey's intellectual output. Readers 
already familiar with Harvey's work will appreciate how he revivifies concepts and 
interventions from various periods in his career, using them to weave together insightful, 
unfamiliar commentaries on important matters, from financialization to urban development 
to geopolitical and military contests. Newcomers to Harvey's work are sure to find in the 
Chronicles ample incentive to begin the long and fruitful journey through his prodigious 
oeuvre. Educators will be pleased to encounter a book constructed with them in mind. 


The basic premise of the book—that global capitalism is facing a number of existential 
crises, many of which are products of capital's own internal contradictions—will surely 
resonate with many readers who have lived through the rolling disasters of 2020. But there 
is a secondary thesis running through the book which is equally important: that socialists 


need to arrive at a more holistic appreciation of the obstacles in the path of anti-capitalist 
programs. To be successful, says Harvey, socialism will have to “negotiate a knife-edge 
path,” for, on the one hand, the existing systems for distribution and provision seem “too 
big to fail,” while, on the other hand, these same systems are breaking down under the 
weight of their own contradictions, and are foreclosing on the future by compromising the 
possibility of harmonic relations between humanity and the natural world (11). 


The book is composed of a series of thematic essays on various urgent theoretical, 
historical, and contemporary concerns. Some chapters, like those on the resurgence of 
anti-austerity politics in Chile and China's rising significance within the global economic 
order, distill and reinforce insights Harvey has been writing about for decades. Other 
chapters, such as the one on anti-capitalism in the time of COVID-19, engage in 
speculative commentaries on geopolitical, environmental, and technological tensions that 
are fluid and still unfolding. 


Chapters can be broadly categorized into three areas: how global capitalism works and 
how it fails, the internal logics and contradictions of a capitalist economy, and the 
challenges and radical potentialities involved in the creation of socialist alternatives. Each 
chapter tends to emphasize one theme over the rest, even as these three themes often 
blur together in significant ways. 


Chapters 1, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 14 focus on various crises within the actually existing global 
capitalist system. In Chapter 8, a sprawling narrative takes us from the opium wars in China 
to the post-crisis austerity politics in today's Greece. Harvey retools some of his best- 
known categories like the “spatial fix” to analyze the shape of the modern global capitalist 
system and the historical processes which played parts in its construction. In Chapter 14, 
he appropriates Marxian critiques of the endless growth syndrome inherent to industrial 
capitalism to offer a nuanced analysis of the political-economic origins of the carbon 
dioxide buildup driving catastrophic climate change. 


In chapters 2, 3, 4, 10, 13, and 15, the emphasis is on the internal logics and contradictions 
of capital itself, as well as on the mainstream economic theories that obscure these logics 
and contradictions. While the level of analysis in these chapters tends towards the 
theoretical, these chapters offer more than abstract ideas. They underline the real-world 
implications of the internal laws of motion natural to industrial capital. In chapter 13, for 
instance, Harvey deploys value theory to elaborate the implications of the growth of the 
service economy and new forms of consumerism to the composition of the working 
classes in de-industrialized nations like the United Kingdom and the United States. 


The third group of essays, consisting of chapters 5, 6, 16, 17, 18, and 19, concerns the 
challenges facing anti-capitalist projects. Harvey considers possible routes along which 
anti-capitalist transformation might proceed, including opportunities which might be 
seized by workers situated across various geographic and national contexts. In chapter 6, 
Harvey argues that socialist politics must be concerned with the protection and 
development of individual, as well as collective, freedoms. 


In the hopes that it will be taken up by reading groups around the world, the book's editors, 
Jordan T. Camp and Chris Caruso, have worked to make it as friendly as possible to 
divergent learning environments. For example, discussion questions and additional reading 
suggestions are provided for each of its nineteen chapters. 


Though less elaborate than some of Harvey's other scholarly productions, Chronicles is 
nonetheless a welcome addition to the library of anyone working to understand the 
possibilities and theoretical nuances of contemporary anti-capitalist politics. It offers 
essential, timely commentaries on subjects of the highest significance to the present and 
future shape of global capitalism. Best of all, it does so in a charming, approachable way— 
a rare and commendable feat. 
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ABSTRACT Tehrangeles Dreaming is the first book about the Tehrangeles music 
industry, that is, the Iranian diaspora music industry brought to life by the expatriate 
Iranian artists and music producers who settled in Los Angeles and Southern 
California after the 1979 Iranian revolution. Farzaneh Hemmasi uses an ethnographic 
approach in combination with an analysis of diaspora media discourse in order to 
“examine expatriate imaginations of influence on, and intimacy with, their global 
Iranian audiences” (26). At its core, the book deals with the imagining and 
reimagining of Iranian identity by the artistic community that creates music and 
media content for Iranians in Iran and across the world. 
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Tehrangeles Dreaming: Intimacy and Imagination in Southern California Iranian Pop 
Music Studies. By Farzaneh Hemmasi. Duke University Press 2020, 246 pp. 
(paperback) IBSN 978-1-4780-0836-1. US List: $26.95. 


In one of his first speeches to Iranian radio employees after the 1979 revolution, Ayatollah 
Rouhollah Khomeini linked music to the consumption of opium and banned the public 
playing, selling, and distribution of music in the country. Through the 1980s, most music 
genres were interpreted as sinful and not in alignment with the values of the new system of 
governance based on Shari’a law. This left many Iranian musicians and producers with little 
choice but to leave their profession or the country. Many chose the latter and joined forces 
in Southern California to start a new music industry known as Tehrangeles, a portmanteau 
that connects the cities of Tehran and Los Angeles. 


Tehrangeles Dreaming is the first book dedicated to understanding this music industry as a 
cultural phenomenon. The book uses extensive ethnographic field studies alongside 
diaspora media analysis to paint a picture of the way Iranian identity is imagined and 
communicated by different actors in this music scene. | see this book as a continued 
lineage of many scholars, mostly women, who have shown us the importance of studying 
Iranian popular music in understanding Iranian contemporary culture and its politics. Thus, 
Hemmasi’s book is as much a contribution in the field of Iranian diaspora studies2 as it is in 
the field of Iranian popular music studies. 


The book begins with an introductory chapter that historicizes and contextualizes the rise 
of the popular music industry in Iran before the revolution. In it, we learn about the “golden 
age” of Iranian popular music (between the 1950s and 1970s), the changes that followed 
the Iranian revolution in 1979, and the rise of Tehrangeles music industry in Southern 
California. The chapter then looks at Tehrangeles and the negative discourse and 
stereotypes associated with the place, the people who live there, and the artists who work 
in its music industry. In doing so, it looks past the stereotypes, clarifies terminologies that 
are used in the book, and emphasizes the significance of research on this industry. 


The first and second chapters contextualize the study by looking at the music and the 
main actors who helped shape it. In the first chapter, the dance rhythm largely associated 
with Persian pop music, the shesh o hasht (6/8) or Dambull, is first studied from a 
technical standpoint.2 Hemmasi then explores the discourses and politics surrounding this 
popular rhythm, which was banned in domestic music production in Iran for over twenty 
years as it was incorporated into Tehrangeles music and “became associated with 
Tehrangeles itself” (30). The second chapter explores the lives and works of four figures 
who kick-started the Tehrangeles music industry and offers a “layered, ambivalent 
relationship to legacy, history, and heritage” (96). It details Hemmasi’s encounters with 
music producer Manouchehr Bibiyan and reviews his contributions to Iranian pop music 
before and after the revolution. It continues with an analysis of the artist Shahram 
Shabpareh and his career as the “icon of happiness” (84). It concludes by examining the 
rise and fall of Vartan Avenssian and Jahangir Tabrei's Taraneh label, as their main source 
of income, selling cassettes and CDs, slowly became obsolete with the advent of music 
digitization. The chapter provides significant insight into the roots of the Tehrangeles 
music scene and provides an invaluable analysis about the motivation, aspirations, and 
dreams of those who founded it. 


The third chapter examines three performers who deal with the “unintended 
consequences of their Tehrangeles careers” (100). This includes dancer turned fitness 
instructor, Mohammad Khordadian, the titular fictional Los Angeles cabaret singer in the 
film Maxx, and the female vocalist Shahrzad Sepanlou. Hemmasi’s choice of cases, 
particularly the inclusion of a fictional character alongside real artists, risks the coherence 
of this chapter. The chapter looks at Maxx and Khordadian together as they both treat the 
subject of return to Iran. While Maxx portrays an imaginary case of what would happen if a 
sexually ambiguous male /os anjelesi performer returns to the country, Khordadian’s story 
is a real case of an openly gay Iranian man who returned to Iran, was arrested, and was 
tried for his cultural activities abroad. The chapter concludes with an analysis of the Iranian 
singer Sepanlou and shows how she deals with the “challenges of navigating her 
emplacement in layered American, Iranian and diasporic cultural fields” (120). 


The last two chapters of the book examine the lives and legacies of two of the biggest 
stars of Iranian pop music, Faegheh Atashin (whose stage name is Googoosh) and Dariush 
Eghbali. It attends to their career histories, music, politics, and current activities in the 
diaspora media. By law, solo female singers are not allowed to sing publicly in Iran. As an 
Iranian female singer who stayed in the country after the revolution for twenty years, 
Googoosh’s silence became the metaphor of the silencing of female voices in the country. 
Hemmasi tends to this idea by investigating how Googoosh recreated herself as an 
expatriate singer when she left Iran and restarted her career abroad. Through the 
exploration of her music videos, lyrics, and media activities, Hemmasi shows how 
Googoosh’'s “metaphorical language of voice” (151) becomes an important part of her 


image as a person who gives voice to history, performs silence, and becomes “Mother 
Iran” (144). The fourth chapter also examines the life and works of singer Dariush Eghbali. 
Known as the Sultan of Sadness for his melancholic music, Dariush is respected by many 
for not only his music but also his political stance against both the Pahlavi government as 
well as the Islamic Republic. The chapter examines this past and shows how Dariush 
reinvented himself as an activist and a humanitarian celebrity following his battles with 
opium and heroin use for decades. Having made his struggle with addiction and recovery 
part of his public persona, he openly discusses his challenges with addiction on satellite 
television and has developed the Ayeneh (Mirror) Foundation as a way to “address 
Iranians’ ‘social maladies'—especially addiction” (155). By reiterating how Dariush brought 
“the tenets of NA—the Twelve Steps, the slogans, and the practice of witnessing recovery 
—into the Persian language and broadcast them on satellite television,” (182) the chapter 
shows how Dariush used his previous experiences to advocate for others going through 
recovery. 


Hemmasi's book is an invaluable contribution to the study of Iranian popular culture. As 
Hemmasi has mentioned in a recent podcast interview, popular music analysis has mostly 
been ignored by Iranian scholars due to the concentration of literature on Persian art 
music.4 Thus, this book is a breath of fresh air and it is very insightful for those who are 
interested in understanding Iranian popular culture as well as Iranian diaspora media 
practices. Hemmasi is a truly powerful narrator in her ethnographic work and she provides 
a profoundly deep and pointed analysis of the history, activities, and imaginations of the 
Tehrangeles music industry and its scene. This book is a welcomed addition to the study 
of the Iranian popular music and to the development of the Iranian popular music studies. 


Notes 


= 


. Nahid Siamdoust, Soundtrack of the Revolution: The Politics of Music in Iran (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 2017). 


2. Ida Yalzadeh, “Review of Tehrangeles Dreaming: Intimacy and Imagination in Southern 
California's Iranian Pop Music,” Jadaliyya, June 23, 2020, 
https://www.jadaliyya.com/Details/41329 < https://www.jadaliyya.com/Details/41329> . 





3. This rhythm is different from the Western 6/8 as the first beat grouping is formulated as an 
eighth note followed by two sixteenth notes and another eighth note while the second grouping 
consists of an eighth note followed by a quarter note. The best representation of this rhythm in 
classical music can be found in the rhythmic pattern of the first measure of the third movement 
of Otar Taktakishvili’s Sonata for Flute and Piano in C Major. 


4. Farzaneh Hemmasi, “Tehrangeles Dreaming Intimacy and Imagination in Southern California's 
Iranian Pop Music,” Oct 12, 2020, podcast hosted by Aaron M. Hagler, New Books Network, 
https://newbooksnetwork.com/farzaneh-hemmasi-tehrangeles-dreaming-intimacy-and- 
imagination-in-southern-californias-iranian-pop-music-duke-up-2020 < 
https://newbooksnetwork.com/farzaneh-hemmasi-tehrangeles-dreaming-intimacy-and- 
imagination-in-southern-californias-iranian-pop-music-duke-up-2020> . 
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ABSTRACT Ghassan Moussawi’s Disruptive Situations challenges the 
exceptionalist representations of lesbian, gay, bisexual, and trans (LGBT) 
experiences in Beirut through a focus on the everyday queer strategies and 
tactics. Moussawi analyzes the everyday practices of LGBT _ interlocutors 
navigating al-wad’ (the situation), a term that refers to the normative order of 
disruptions, precarity, and instability that permeate daily life across contemporary 
Beirut. Al-wad' simultaneously features as a historical condition of perpetual 
instability bearing on daily life in Beirut, as well as a lens to analyze the practices 
of everyday life for Moussawi’s LGBT interlocutors. Moussawi's inductive 
ethnographic approach charts the strategic use of identities, visibility, and 
“bubbles” or sources of solace in order to challenge exceptionalist representations 
of Beirut and LGBT experiences in the city. Moussawi critiques these reductive 
representations as “fractal orientalism”, a reductive representation that embeds 
hierarchies and exclusion through geographic associations, such as in fashioning 
Beirut as the “Paris of the Middle East”. Beirut becomes charming and 
“cosmopolitan” in a way that is similar to, but not quite, the same as Paris. 
Moussawi’s focus on queer daily practices against the backdrop of al-wad' shows 
the limitations of these reductive representations in an effort to reimagine 
queerness, subjectivity, and politics. 


KEYWORDS Beirut, gender, queer, sexuality 





Disruptive Situations: Fractal Orientalism and Queer Strategies in Beirut. By Ghassan 
Moussawi. Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 2020, 210 pp. (ebook) ISBN 
978-1-4399-18517. US List: $29.95. 


In Disruptive Situations: Fractal Orientalism and Queer Strategies in Beirut, Ghassan 
Moussawi inverts the premise at the core of queer theory of disrupting a normative 
position by inquiring into the normative social condition of perpetual disruption that 
marks daily life in Beirut. In other words, “living amid an already queer situation means 
that everyday-life strategies of survival in Beirut are queer" (79, italics in original). 
Moussawi's inversion centers the everyday queer strategies and tactics of lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and trans (LGBT) interlocutors navigating a/-wad’ (the situation), a nebulous 
term that refers to the normative order of disruptions, precarity, and instability that 
permeate daily life across contemporary Beirut. For Moussawi, al-wad’ simultaneously 
features as a historical condition of “imminent disruption” bearing on daily life in Beirut, 
as well as an analytical lens to unpack the everyday strategies used to navigate these 


disruptions (3). Through a grounded, inductive approach to these daily practices, 
Moussawi shows how LGBT interlocutors inhabit multiple, fluid positionalities that are 
always changing relative to al-wad’ Moussawi lingers on these ambiguities as part of the 
effort to reimagine notions of queerness, subjectivity, and politics. 


Moussawi's focus on daily practices is motivated by a critique of exceptionalist 
representations of Beirut and LGBT experiences there through the conceptual tool of 
“fractal orientalism.” In contrast to the monolithic categories rendered through Edward 
Said's notion of the orient and occident,! fractal orientalism is a relational construct of 
“nested binaries” that produces hierarchies and exclusions based on geographic 
associations that operate transnationally, regionally, nationally, and locally among the 
neighborhoods of Beirut (37). A well-trodden transnational example fashions Beirut as 
the “Paris of the Middle East,” which appends exceptional qualities to Beirut by excising 
the city from its regional surroundings. The associations of Beirut with Paris assert 
notions of a “modern,” “cosmopolitan” European-like city that is not quite European, but 
also unlike cities across the Middle East (11). Moussawi’s intervention departs from fixed 
and reductive binary representations of East-West that defined classic orientalism by 
accounting for how the relational narratives of fractal orientalism obfuscate local 
political economies of gender and sexuality within Beirut. For Moussawi, fractal 
orientalist representations of the “openness” of Beirut elide local struggles faced by the 
most vulnerable populations based on race, class, gender, sexuality, or citizenship status 
(examples of the latter include Syrians, migrant workers, or Palestinian refugees). 


Disruptive Situations is organized according to the intertwined aims of critiquing 
exclusionary representations, and analyzing queer tactics and strategies of daily life in 
Beirut. The text includes five chapters. Chapters 1 and 2 introduce and show the 
pervasiveness of fractal orientalism, whereas chapters 3-5 map the different queer 
strategies and tactics of Moussawi's LGBT interlocutors. 


Chapters 1 and 2 critique the proliferation of fractal orientalism in transnational and local 
representations of and within Beirut. Whereas the racialized, sexualized, and gendered 
logics of transnational fractal orientalist representations of Beirut gloss over the effects 
of racism, sexism, and sectarian divisions, Moussawi details how LGBT interlocutors 
respond by variously contesting and reproducing fractal orientalism. For example, 
interlocutors describe being shamed based on markers of class status such as 
insufficient English or French proficiency that uphold the “global imaginings of what 
constitutes gay-friendly spaces and people” (33). Alternatively, one of Moussawi's 
interlocutors strategically gender identified as a female at military checkpoints so as to 
avoid inappropriate touching by soldiers. By highlighting the limitations within fractal 
orientalist representations of Beirut, Moussawi advances the need for a grounded 
approach that details how LGBT interlocutors contest and rework fractal orientalism. 


Moussawi emphasizes relationality in his inductive analysis of the everyday strategic use 
of identities, visibility, and sources of solace from al-wad!’ in chapters 3-5. Rather than 
“reconcile” what are assumed to be coherent, mutually-exclusive identities (e.g., Muslim 
or Christian and gay), Moussawi's LGBT interlocutors decenter static universalized 
European-American LGBT subjectivities of “closeted” or “out” through the adaptations 
of identities to the fluid conditions of al-wad’. Here, the interlocutors “embrace and make 
use of seeming contradictions in their lives" by continually negotiating what to make 
visible, to whom, and under what circumstances (102). These relational practices 


challenge the notion of fixed identities that “rely on flattened understandings of 
queerness, religion, and culture” (102). This strategic renegotiation of essentialized, 
static gender and sexuality categories challenges the very premise of the visibility at the 
core of fractal orientalist representations of LGBT experiences in Beirut. Moussawi's 
interlocutors employ relational visibilities, such as “signaling” sexuality to others without 
explicitly stating it, based on vulnerabilities and senses of safety (119). Or they suspend 
al-wad’' through “bubbles,” temporal spaces of solace for kinship, solidarity, and support. 
These bubbles constitute spaces of community based on a multiplicity of identities that 
embrace political alignments, such as Palestinian solidarity—or even linguistic 
connections to speak Armenian—rather than spaces exclusive to expressions of gender 
or sexual identities. Moussawi's deft analysis dismantles the exclusionary logics in 
representations of LGBT experiences in Beirut. However, the text is sharpest when 
weaving together the embodied experiences of LGBT interlocutors who resist and 
renegotiate the terms of intelligibility imposed by neoliberal interpretations of 
“appropriate queerness” (71). Disruptive Situations will have wide appeal across queer 
and sexuality studies, queer theory, urban studies, sociology, postcolonial theory (or 
more broadly colonial studies), and Middle East studies. Scholars will glean valuable 
theoretical tools that enable the reworking of conceptual limitations across disciplines. 
While Moussawi concludes that the queer strategies and tactics of the LGBT 
interlocutors have purchase across the Global South, these everday strategies of 
navigating al-wad' find resonance with the everyday strategies of navigating the 
sedimented histories of anti-Black and homophobic violence that pervade the 
institutions and streets of Louisville as much as in London or Cairo. Indeed, considering 
the current moment of COVID-19, ongoing racial and homophobic violence, and the 
corruption that led to Beirut’s August 4, 2020 explosion, Moussawi's intervention feels 
both prescient and urgent. 


Notes 


1. Edward Said, Orientalism (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978). ©. 
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American literature, Joshua Bennett's Being Property Once Myself: Blackness and 
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Being Property Once Myself: Blackness and the End of Man. By Joshua Bennett. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2020, 224 pp. (hardcover). ISBN 978-0- 
6749-8030-3. US List: $35.00. 


Joshua Bennett’s Being Property Once Myself: Blackness and the End of Man takes as its 
point of departure Frederick Douglass’ injunction—in Douglass’ autobiography and in later 
writings—for “recently emancipated black farmers...to consider animals their co-laborers, 
friends, partners in the field, to resist the whims of a social order predicated on their 
confinement” (3). That “their confinement” lacks a clear grammatical antecedent is 
precisely the point: in Douglass's vision, as in Bennett's, Black confinement and animal 
confinement are of the same genre. Over six chapters—"Horse,” “Rat,” “Cock,” “Mule,” 
“Dog,” and “Shark”—Bennett works to “abolish the forms of anti-Black thought that have 
maintained the fissure between human and animal,” and to illuminate the animal in Black 
American literature as a figure who promises “nothing short of another cosmos” (4). 


Following the introductory engagement with Douglass in “Horse,” Bennett proceeds to 
take up twentieth-century works. In the first chapter, “Rat,” Bennett spends considerable 
time clearing away earlier criticism that seeks to equate animal life—and Black life—with 
hopelessness and social death in Richard Wright's poetry and the novel Native Son. 
Bennett quotes James Smethhurst and Sam Bluefarb, offering historiographic context to 
animal-centered critique of Native Son, but suggests that earlier critics have relied on “a 
depiction of black social life broadly construed that evacuates all potential for flourishing 
due to material conditions, a logic by which the ‘ghetto’ that both Smethurst and Bluefarb 
invoke comes to serve as a zone of no return, a space in which nothing grows or grieves” 
(46). By contrast, Bennett sees the rat not as signifying bare life so much as life of an 
alternative order, modes of relationality and dignity-making that cannot be evident in a 
white world. This is, as Bennett suggests, the continuous thread of his study—readings 
that “account for the fugitivity that is immanent" in the figures of twentieth century African 
American literature, “even and especially when they are under extreme duress” (64). 


Bennett's chapters each proceed by highlighting how the eponymous animal serves as an 
opening to another world and an invitation to rethinking the conditions of Black life. Along 
the way, Bennett expands on related questions: in “Cock,” Bennett pairs Toni Morrison’s 
Song of Solomon with the infamous Moynihan Report, assessing the different metaphors 
that pass for wisdom in describing the lives of Black men. The flightless, though noble, 
white (pea)cock in Song of Solomon walks with “an airborne strut that conveys pride while 
also operating as a performance of irreparable limitation,” suggests Bennett; the peacock’'s 
whiteness indicates that the transcendence is no more possible for white men than it is for 
Black men (97). The following chapter, “Mule,” offers a similar analytical frame for the 
labor, lives, and vulnerability of Black women, contending that “Muleness is inextricably 
linked to this sort of routine violation: the taken-for-granted suffering that occurs beyond 
the power or purview of social accountability” (117). In conversation with Hortense 
Spillers's "Mama's Baby, Papa’s Maybe,” Bennett reads the violence committed against the 
mule in Zora Neale Hurston’'s Their Eyes Were Watching God as “vestibular” to America’s 
culture of violence against Black women. At the same time, Bennet highlights how 
Spillers's “vestibular” indexes “myriad social possibilities that the flesh makes available to 
us, possibilities that the body cannot contain or condone,” and offers a nexus for gathering 
human and animal subjects, for acknowledging the entanglement of human and non- 
human life, and for toppling the present species hierarchy (124). Inasmuch as these two 
chapters serve as Bennett's primary avenue of considering gender and ability, they do 
leave this reader somewhat wanting—Bennett glosses “the social model of disability” 
briefly, and primarily to foreclose a disability studies reading in his analysis of Song of 
Solomon. Nonetheless, the themes of capacity, gender, labor, and even the deathways 
Bennett writes of in “Mule” are rich potential areas for scholars of critical disability studies, 
ecocriticism, and animality to engage with Bennett's work going forward. After all, animals 
have historically offered an entrée into understanding ability. 


The fifth chapter, “Dog,” looks to Jesmyn Ward's Salvage the Bones and Carl Phillips’ 
poem “White Dog” to unsettle the master-dog relationship, to gesture to “an open relation 
that accounts for the dog's deep interiority,” and moves away from “obedience” toward a 
more mutual recognition of human and dog willfulness (146). The dog's “freedom is bound 
up with the will of the speaker but is not reducible to it,” argues Bennett (147). 
Encouraging “a marring of [Species] distinctions rooted in white-supremacist 
anthropocentrism,” (154) Bennett suggests that in abandoning species boundaries, there 
is a “flourishing that exceeds the reach and restrictions of modernity” (168) both for 
animal life and Black life. 


Yet if the most of the book gestures towards kinship among humans and animals, the final 
chapter “Shark” seems to make an entirely different kind of intervention. Instead, sharks— 
particularly in the historical context of the slave ship—figure ambivalently. Always an 
attendant threat on the open sea, sharks “function as a kind of specter, both an ever- 
looming threat to the flourishing of black life and a release valve, a guaranteed exit” (177). 
The shark, standing in for the ocean itself, proffers “both otherworldly despair and fugitive 
possibility—uncharted, undercommon marronage made possible by the opacity of the 
oceanic realm" (178). As “Shark” concludes the book, it offers an ambivalent conclusion— 
a simultaneous gesture to Black fugitivity and the impossibility of leaving behind a white 
supremacist world. Bennett leaves this ambivalence unresolved, making space to consider 
what it is about the shark that renders it a figure for which the “fissure” between it and the 
human cannot be bridged, as the remainder of the book offers. Nonetheless, with Being 
Property Once Myself, Bennett continues to write new ground in eco-criticism, and guides 
readers in generative directions within the broad project of mapping a Black ecopoetics. 


Notes 


1. See, for example, Sunaura Taylor/‘Animal Crips” or Kelly Somers and Keren Soldatic, “Productive 
Bodies: How Neoliberalism Makes and Unmakes Disability in Human and Non-human Animals” in 
Disability and Animality: Crip Perspectives in Critical Animal Studies, eds. Stephanie Jenkins, 
Kelly S. Montford, and Chloé Taylor (New York: Routledge, 2020). 
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ABSTRACT Jennifer Robertson's Robo Sapiens Japanicus: Robots, Gender, Family, 
and the Japanese Nation assesses the robot phenomenon in Japan within the last 
decade. Offering sustained critiques on contemporary techno-fix narratives, 
Robertson reveals how humanoid robots are designed and deployed to reify 
conservative values under the guise of technological advancements. Robertson's 
impressive ethnographic project weaves together robots of science fact and fiction, 
leaving readers to interrogate how humanoids, androids, gynoids, and cyborgs both 
challenge and reify existing social structures across the globe. 
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Robo Sapiens Japanicus: Robots, Gender, Family, and the Japanese Nation. By 
Jennifer Robertson. Oakland, CA: University of California Press, 2017, 280 pp. 
(hardcover) ISBN: 978-0-5202-8320-6. US List: $85. 


In Robo Sapiens Japanicus: Robots, Gender, Family, and the Japanese Nation, Jennifer 
Robertson explores how robot technology operates in contemporary Japanese society. 
Specifically, Robertson argues humanoid robots are imagined, designed, and utilized in 
ways which reinforce traditional values and social structures. Robots, like other 
technologies, are anything but ideologically neutral—they are vastly complex, reflecting 
the desires of their human maker(s). Japan’s robot dreams also require deep pockets to 
design and disperse, relying on state and corporate funding for their ongoing 
development. Thus, humanoid robots “both mirror and embody" state and corporate 
values, ideologies, and priorities which tend to reinforce the status quo (81). Robots, then, 
are not the solution that social elites believe them to be, bestowed with the ability to 
magically solve humanity's perceived problems, whether they be labor shortages, 
declining birth rates, unsavory effects of aging, or unhappy marriages. Through a wide 
array of examples, Robertson demonstrates how futuristic robot technologies are 
predominantly utilized to uphold and glorify conservatism. Robertson dubs this 
phenomenon “retro-tech,” or the creation and propagation of advanced technology in the 
service of traditionalism (79). 


From the outset, Robertson informs readers that Robo Sapiens Japanicus is neither an all- 
encompassing history of Japanese robotics nor a full-fledged critique of Japanese political 
administrations declaring robots as solutions to social, economic, and historical problems. 


Instead, Robertson sets the text within a “spatiotemporal framework,” conducting 
fieldwork and archival research on “robot-human coexistence in Japan and elsewhere at 
various times over the past decade” (29). Narratives on human-machine interactions from 
Japanese roboticists, politicians, corporations, and ordinary citizens are critically 
examined, unveiling the ideologically conservative discourses behind recent robotic 
initiatives. Innovation 25, Prime Minister Shinzo Abe's proposal to remake Japanese society 
by 2025, is one example of conservative techno-fixes imagined via advanced robotics. 
Abe's vision of a robotized society includes an illustration entitled “A Day in the Life of the 
Inobe Family,” where human-robot coexistence is shown as the norm through the highly 
gendered labor of humanoid robots. 


Throughout her text, Robertson expertly compares the robots of reality to those of fiction, 
demonstrating how non-fictional robots are less exciting and capable than their fantastic 
prototypes. Intricate machines once found at the center of science fiction stories appear 
woefully one-dimensional and archetypal in real life, upholding “existing affective and 
corporate frameworks” of the household and workplace (144). Robertson subsequently 
notes how robots are “good to imagine and dream about, but more difficult to build” (48). 
These difficulties lie at the heart of Robertson's ethnographic project: robots of certain 
imaginations—i.e., living in the minds of designers, marketers, politicians, and corporations 
—are wholly unextraordinary, falling short of popularized technological fantasies. Non- 
fictional robots reify existing social norms and values, giving way to traditional campaigns, 
marketing efforts, and public initiatives, further igniting false promises and “visionary 
scenarios of human-robot coexistence” (31). 


As the text’s subtitle suggests, issues related to gender and family serve as focal points for 
Robertson's analysis. Drawing on her extensive anthropological background, she highlights 
the ways in which Japan's robot revolution is not revolutionary at all. In “Families of Future 
Past” and “Embodiment and Gender,” Robertson illustrates how both gender and family 
roles are continually influenced by the development of humanoid robots and vice versa. 
For example, Robertson discusses how male roboticists generally misunderstand the 
sex/gender system, further legitimizing gendered and sexualized divisions of labor which 
associate women with the household or private sphere. Even so-called “gender-neutral” 
robots are not free of these divisions, trapped in a material body that is almost always 
gendered in some way. Robertson's thorough analysis of both androids and gynoids—as 
well as the many variations therein—underscores her profound interest in the social 
relevance of robot technologies in Japan and beyond. In the penultimate chapter focused 
on cyborg-ableism, Robertson shows how and why disability-focused narratives, 
experiences, and expertise matter in robotics research. However, | believe Robertson's 
analysis of both gender and cyborg-ableism would have benefited from deeper 
engagements with contemporary scholars working on similar projects, including but not 
limited to cyborg theory, disability and technology studies, and sociocultural theories of 
technology. 


In her conclusion, Robertson finds a way to leave readers hopeful without indulging in 
whimsical robot dreams. Readers trained or interested in anthropology, science and 
technology studies, or sociology will surely find Robertson's text satisfying, as well as 
scholars in the interdisciplinary fields of feminist science studies and cultural studies. 
Ultimately, Robertson's text is just as timely in 2021 as it was in 2017: Abe's call for a 
reinvented Japan by 2025 reflects similar robot narratives presented across the globe, 
including China's “Made in China 2025” plan and the United States’ Department-of- 
Defense-funded Advanced Robotics for Manufacturing (ARM) consortium. If there is one 


lesson to take away from Robertson's ethnographic project, it is the haunting realization 
that there are no readily-available techno-fixes for humanity's problems, whether they be 
in the form of household robots, carebots, or any other futuristic companions. 
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ABSTRACT Chris Ingraham’s Gestures of Concern considers how affective 
communities can be built by and through concerned gestures. His analysis of the 
political power of a range of these gestures—from the small tokens of get-well cards 
to the political protests against shuttered public resources such as libraries— 
emphasizes their affect as much as their action. Ingraham pays attention to the 
background of concerned gestures that are political, aesthetic, and community- 
based, and his analysis of their efficacy and their impact draws readers to consider 
different kinds of critical resistance in the face of growing social disparities. 
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Gestures of Concern. By Chris Ingraham. Durham: Duke University Press, 2020, 264 
pp. (paperback) ISBN: 978-1-4780-0951-1. US List: $26.95. 


In Chris Ingraham’s keen and hopeful Gestures of Concern, the titular gestures are the 
means by which people engage with public life. Ingraham analyzes the seeming 
inconsequence of various gestures to demonstrate that they are, in fact, affectively 
generative, and that they have the potential to create togetherness in the lives of 
increasingly marginalized and precarious subjects. These gestures prime us, Ingraham 
argues, for political change in order to help this change take hold. His work demonstrates 
how the daily, creative—and often unnoticed—work of building an “affective 
commonwealth,” one of the ideas most heavily discussed in the book, can lead to positive 
political change for underserved communities in US and Western European contexts. 


Despite the promises of contemporary participatory culture Ingraham outlines—the 
tweets, the Occupy movements, the posts that are part and parcel of social media— 
communicative participation in the world does not lessen the felt impact of the calamities 
and disparities that rage around us. One of the goals of Ingraham’s study is to consider 
how concerned gestures are affectively generative and can help address feelings of 
exclusivity that are still present and growing despite the world’s increasing connectivity 
through technology, social media, and participatory political culture. His keen emphasis on 
resisting the present (the very goal of critical theory) while affirming gestures as a way to 
cultivate "a sense of interdependence and connectivity” gives his study a cautious and 
qualified optimism (6). This very sense emerges in one of his most compelling concepts 
outlined in the introduction, that of the “affective commonwealth” which refers to “a 
shared sense of what it feels like to be alive at the present time, but as if that feeling were 
a resource anyone could draw on to make sense of their worlds and to affirm more 
sustainable ways of being interconnected within them” (5). 


Ingraham's approach melds political theory, communication and media studies, and affect 
theory together with a dose of rhetorical concerns in three sets of paired chapters 
bookended by an introduction and an epilogue. Chapters one and two outline and discuss 
those foundational concepts of concern and gestures. Unlike physical gestures, what 
Ingraham calls “gestures of concern” are expressions in the form of an affective relation; 
these gestures can include language, gifts, artwork, etc., but, as his “Get Well” card 
example demonstrates, “what they share is an expressive concern that acts as both a 
means and as an end because their most instrumental effects are exhausted in their 
expressivity” (1). Ingraham is careful to frequently differentiate what gesture means for his 
book, in contrast to the more commonly associated bodily definition. Ingraham’s gestures 
are best defined in the many examples he provides, ranging from the afore-mentioned 
“Get Well” card, to the act of saying Gesundheit when someone sneezes, and the “liking” 
of a post on social media. In the eventual turn to larger, often more community-based or 
communal gestures that Ingraham studies in the later chapters, his statement about the 
affective force of these gestures is particularly exigent: that this force “affirms a sense of 
something more intangible. Call it kinship, empathy, solidarity, kindness. In this book, | call 
it concern” (52). 


In the book's second pairing of chapters, Ingraham troubles the divide between “art” and 
“real life” and points to the increasingly blurred lines between other social and aesthetic 
dichotomies including the virtual and actual, or the artist and audience. His greater 
argument in these chapters is that “attending to concerned gestures, along with the 
interplay of affective and symbolic orders, suits the dynamics of a contemporary 
culturescape that finds citizen artists and critics working in tandem, but also in tension” 
(80). The strength of Ingraham's discussion is his consistently balanced survey of how 
such divides emerged and remain today (including the divide between professional and 
amateur artist, for example, and the gap between public and private). There is a balance 
between a history of aesthetics and artistic reception coupled with Ingraham's own 
theoretical contribution in the form of his attention to concerned gestures; in these paired 
chapters on art and artists, this approach covers topics ranging from curatorship to 
algorithmic culture's effect on artistic production. This balance makes Ingraham’s work 
especially helpful for readers who want significant analysis of contemporary topics in 
artistic and cultural production along with a discussion of the affective results of 
technological changes in art. Ingraham’s discussion of the participatory nature of 
Goodreads, for example, blends his theoretical interest in affect and identification with a 
fascinating reading of the potentially harmful results of algorithmic participation on authors 
featured on the website. 


In what feels like Ingraham‘s most optimistic final pairing, chapters five and six turn to the 
building of affective commonwealths which have the potential to contribute to “a shared 
attunement and response-ability to one another” (131). This hopeful sense comes from 
Ingraham’s analysis of an especially heartbreaking example of the impact of concerned 
publics: public library closures proposed and enacted in various British cities around 2010. 
Linking the peril of public libraries in the United Kingdom to other practices of social 
exclusion in Europe, Ingraham studies performative acts of resistance including a “Wall of 
Shame” in the London Borough of Brent that reproached the Brent Council's decision to 
close their libraries, as well as a pop-up library built and staffed by ordinary citizens. The 
pop-up library in particular exemplifies the significance of Ingraham’s own theory of 
concerned gestures by ordinary citizens: “affirming a sense of community in this is what 
creates, again and again, an actual community” (159, emphasis in original). Calling 
attention to these acts of artistic, cultural, and political creation demonstrate the impact of 


participation itself, even and especially in venues that are less visible, publicized, or 
professionalized. 


Ingraham's wide-ranging engagement with rhetoric, artistic production, political 
engagement, and participatory culture makes his book of interest to those readers 
attracted to an interdisciplinary approach to cultural studies. For readers interested in 
literary studies, there are ample moments where Ingraham’'s cultural studies approach is 
bolstered by deeply detailed close readings. The book’s epilogue demonstrates this 
approach, as it engages with the poet W.H. Auden’s 1962 essay entitled “The Poet and the 
City” through a set of close readings and innovative rebuttals regarding Auden’s own 
concern about the forces preventing artists from pursuing their work. Ingraham walks 
through four of Auden’‘s beliefs in connection to this problem and provides his own 
Anthropocene-minded modifications. Auden’s argument that “the loss of belief in the 
eternity of the physical universe” could be a reason for an artistic slowdown, for example, 
is modified by Ingraham's own assertion that “[a] growing belief in the physical universe's 
power to outlast the human” has raised the stakes for artistic and political intervention 
(188-189). Closing his book with this series of challenges to political, communicative, 
artistic, and, of course, gestural engagement with the world continues to model the 
reading practice that Ingraham had been demonstrating throughout Gestures of Concern, 
one that defines the world in practices of care and concerned gestures. 
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